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THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS. 

(Plates I.~IL) 


§ I. — The Campaign of 1904. 

The fifth campaign on the Palace Site of Knossos had a twofold 
objective: — (i) The continued exploration of the Palace itself, with the 
special object of ascertaining its original elements, on which the Cists and 
Repositories found in 1903 had ah'eady thrown so much light ; (2) the 
further investigation of dependencies lying beyond what may be called 
the inner enceinte. In addition to this, the discovery of an extensive 
Minoan Cemetery and of a Royal Tomb went greatly to swell the volume 
or the year's excavation. 

(i) The Palace , — The researches in the Palace area have been very 
extensive, and a variety of new data have been acquired for distinguishing 
the first and second period of the Later Palace. In the West wing of the 
Later Palace the original plan can now be clearly distinguished from the 
existing scheme, which is shown to be the result of subsequent remodelling. 
Fresh stone Repositories belonging to its first period — like those found in 
1903 containing the faience figures of the Snake Goddess and her Votaries, 
but less rich in relics — were found to extend North of the others beneath 
the later stepped Portico which here descends to the Central Court. A 
whole line of earlier gypsum walling facing this Court could finally be made 
out, a little within the later wall (§ 6). This original facade was seen to 
have been partly incorporated in the later constructions and partly to have 
been broken through by them. The West wall of the Palace itself and 
the adjoining Magazines belonged to the original work, but the entrances 

B 
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to the Magazines were found to have been altered (§ 7). They seem to 
have been originally wide, but were afterwards provided with comparatively 
narrow doors appropriate to the valuable contents of the cists along their 
floors. Later, the entrances were again widened, the cists reduced to 
mere shallow cavities, and the whole fitted out for the reception of huge 
oil jars. From the superficial deposit of some of these cists belonging to 
the second period of the Later Palace were brought out a variety of 
painted stucco fragments which had fallen here from a North-West Hall 
above (§ 8). Among these were illustrations of the bull ring, together with 
other frescoes, slightly larger than the ' Miniature ' paintings found in 
1900, showing part of the fagade of another shrine, with the Hetish ' 
Double-Axes stuck into its columns. 

Thanks to the invaluable help of M. Gillieron, it was further possible 
to carry out an elaborate scheme that I had long had in view for grouping 
together the earlier discovered ^ Miniature ' frescoes into connected designs. 
Two panels were thus reproduced, one showing a small temple and halls 
on either side, with ladies seated or standing in the foreground and throngs 
of men behind. The other depicted walled enclosures with trees and with 
similar spectators overlooking a court where gaily dressed women were 
engaged in a mazy dance. Fresh interesting fragments were also detected 
of the painted reliefs exhibiting parts of a male figure with a fleur-de-lis 
crown, and these permitted the restoration of the entire figure of what was 
not improbably one of the Priest-Kings of Knossos. The centre of the 
crown was found to be adorned with peacocks’ plumes. 

In the West Court of the Palace a section was cut, which has the 
highest importance in its bearing on the stratification and comparative 
chronology of the characteristic stages of Minoan culture that preceded the 
construction of the Later Palace (§§ 3,4, S). The foundation of the Later 
Palace was shown to have been posterior to the great age of polychrome pot- 
tery (I Middle Minoan II.’). Its second period, as appears from its Egyptian 
associations, did not come down later than about 1500 B.C., but there were 
now traceable five distinct phases of culture that separated the initial stage 
of the Later Palace from, the latest Neolithic deposit Below this again 
the Neolithic stratum, which was itself superimposed on the virgin rock, 
attained a depth of from six to eight metres. On the Western borders of 
the Palace the total depth of the human deposit was from twelve to 
fourteen metres. 
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In the North-East part of the site some of the great belonging' 
to a very early- Magazine have been built up. These are larger than any 
vessels of the kind yet discovered, attaining a height of over two metres. 
The Magazines have been roofed over for their preservation. The roofing 
of the Throne-Room had also to be carried out in a more permanent and 
efficient way. 

(2) Outlying Remains , — A Minoan roadway paved with fine slabs has 
been traced running Westwards from the Theatral Area for a distance of 
over 230 metres (§ 10). The work here was very severe, as the pavement 
lay at a depth of nearly twenty feet below the surface, and involved the 
•clearing away of a mass of later structures of no account. Pits sunk to the 
North of this line, moreover, revealed the existence of important Minoan 
buildings, and in order to make a preliminary exploration of these a 
wide cutting had to be carried out in this direction (§ ii). The structural 
remains thus brought to light derive extraordinary interest from their 
associations. A rich deposit of inscribed clay tablets was here found 
referring to the royal chariots and weapons. Near one of these, mention- 
ing a store of 8640 arrows, were found the remains of two officially sealed 
chests containing a large number of carbonised arrows with small bronze 
heads. It is possible, therefore, that the structures form part of the Royal 
Arsenal. At this point, owing to the difficulty and expense of the work 
and the advance of the season, the excavation had to be broken off. It is 
most necessary, however, that this promising area, extending along the 
newly discovered roadway, should be fully explored. 

During the greater part of the time I had the expert assistance of 
Dr. Duncan Mackenzie in directing the works, and in the present as in 
preceding Reports I have had the advantage of consulting his Day-Books. 
Mr. Theodore Fyfe was also able to devote some weeks to the architectural 
plans and drawings. I am also much indebted for the valuable assistance 
afforded by M. Gillieron and by Mr. Halvor Bagge in the delicate task of 
delineating and I'econstituting the works of art discovered. It must also 
be mentioned that, thanks to a new law passed b}- the Cretan Assembly, a 
series of duplicate specimens have been presented to the excavator. 

The work began on February 15 and was continued to the beginning 
■of July, as many as 200 workmen being employed during the height of the 


season. 
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§ 2. — The Minoan Cemetery and Royal Tomb. 

Already by the end of February the skilful soundings of Gregdri had 
made clear the existence of a Minoan Cemetery on a hill about half a mile 
North of the Palace, a little beyond the remains of the Roman City Wall 
that has given the name of Makryteichos to the neighbouring village. 
This is in fact a Northern extension of the hill of Kephala on which the 
Palace stands, and it was on a Northern prolongation of the same range 
that, later in the season, a Royal Tomb was discovered. 

As my previous Reports have been confined to the Palace and its imme- 
diate surroundings, and an adequate description of the Tombs required very 
copious illustration, I have thought it best to issue the account of these 
in a separate form. The excavation of the Cemetery and Royal Tomb has 
formed the subject of a communication by me to the Society of Antiquaries 
and will be published in Archacologia)- 

The hill North of the Palace where the Cemetery was discovered is 
locally known as Zafer Papoura (rofi Za(f>€p rj Hairodpa), One hundred 
tombs were here opened, the contents of which showed that the bulk of 
them belonged to the period immediately succeeding the fall of the Palace. 
The civilisation was, however, still high, and the character of the art 
displayed by the relics found showed the unbroken tradition of the Later 
Palace Style. Among the objects brought to light were a number of 
bronze vessels, implements, and arms, including swords, some of them 
nearly a metre in length. One of the shorter swords has a gold-plated 
handle engraved with a masterly design of lions hunting wild goats. The 
jewellery and gems discovered were of the typicaP mature Mycenaean' class^ 
and a scarab found in one of the graves is of a Late Eighteenth Dynasty 
type. Among the painted ware ‘ stirrup vases ' were specially abundant, 
some with magnificent decorative designs. It was interesting to observe 
that if some graves belonged to warriors, others were certainly occupied 
by artisans. Thus in one interment the saw and other carpenter’s tools were 
laid beside the skeleton. 

The tombs were of three main classes ; (a) Chamber-tombs cut in the 
soft rock and approached in each case by a droinos ; in many cases these 

^ It will also be published (B. Quaritch) in a separate form as ‘The Minoan Tombs of 
Knossos. ’ 
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contained clay cofifins, in which the dead had been deposited in cists, their 
knees drawn towards the chin, (b) Shaft graves^ each with a lesser cavity 
below, containing the extended skeleton, and with a roofing of stone slabs. 
ic) Pit-caves, or pits giving access to a walled cavity in the side below ; 
these also contained extended skeletons. Unfortunately, owing to the 
character of the soil the bones were much decayed, and only in a few 
cases has it been possible to secure specimens for examination. A certain 
number of skulls have been sent to England. 

On a high-level called Sopata (ra ’IcrooTrara), about two miles North 
of this Cemetery, a more important sepulchral monument was discovered. 
This consisted of a square chamber, about eight by six metres in dimen- 
sions, constructed of limestone blocks, and with the side walls arching in 
‘ Cyclopean ^ fashion towards a high gable, though unfortunately the upper 
part had been quarried away. The back wall was provided with a central 
cell opposite the blocked entrance. This portal, arched on the same 
horizontal principle, communicated with a lofty entrance hall of similar 
construction, in the side walls of which, facing each other, were two cells 
that had been used for sepulchral purposes. A second blocked archway 
led from this hall to the imposing rock-cut dromos. In the floor of the 
main chamber was a pit-grave covered with slabs. Its contents had been 
rifled for metal objects in antiquity, but a gold hairpin, parts of two silver 
vases, and a large bronze mirror remained to attest the former wealth of 
such. A large number of other relics were found scattered about, includ- 
ing repeated clay impressions of what may have been a royal seal. 
Specially remarkable among the stone vessels is a porphyry bowl of Minoan 
workmanship, but recalling in material and execution those of the Early 
Egyptian Dynasties. Many imported Egyptian alabastra were also found, 
showing the survival of Middle Empire forms besides others of Early 
Eighteenth Dynasty type. Beads of lapis lazuli also occurred, and 
pendants of the same m.aterial, closely imitating Egyptian models. Four 
large painted jars with three handles illustrate the fine ‘architectonic' 
style of the Later Palace of Knossos, in connexion with which the great 
sepulchral monument must itself be brought. 

The form of this mausoleum with its square chamber is unique, and 
contrasts with that of the tholos tombs of mainland Greece. The position 
in which it lies commands the whole South Aegean to Melos and Santorin, 
and Central Crete from Dicta to Ida. It was tempting to recognise in 
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it the traditional tomb of Idomeneus ; but though further researches in 
its immediate vicinity led to the discovery of a rock-cut chamber-tomb 
containing contemporary relics, it was hardly considerable enough to be 
taken for that of Meriones, which tradition placed beside the other. 


§ 3. — Section beneath West Court : Stratum belonging to 
THE Third ‘ Middle Minoan ’ Period and its Relation 
to the Earliest Remains of the Later Palace (See 
F'g- 7 )- 

Already since the first year’s excavation the stumps of walls had 
been visible in the pavement of the Northern part of the West Court 
about 6*5 metres West of the neighbouring Altar Base. Successive 
winters’ rains had made these remains clearer, and, as it seemed probable 
that important evidence of early stratigraphy might here be obtained, it 
was resolved to undertake their methodical exploration. 

The excavation itself was carried out with minute care, every frag- 
ment of pottery being set aside according to its level. The first result 
was to expose below the pavement of this part of the West Court two 
contiguous rooms of a house, each of which had a doorway on the East 
side. At 92 centimetres down were traces of a floor level, and, above 
this, pottery characteristic of a particular phase in Minoan ceramic 
development* 

Dr. Mackenzie, who carefully examined the ceramic remains found 
above this floor level, notes that none of this was polychrome in the true 
sense such as other ware subsequently found beneath the floor of this 
house. White and sometimes red designs on a lustrous dark glaze 
ground survived into the period to which these remains belonged, ‘ but 
yellow, orange and crimson have practically if not quite disappeared.’ 

‘ The tendency of the decoration is distinctly in a monochrome 
direction — simple light design on a dark, or a dark on a light, ground. 
The proportions of these two classes, as in the earlier Minoan wares, are 
fairly equal.’ 

This deposit was found, in fact, to coincide in character with a stratum 
already ^ shown to represent a somewhat later phase of Middle Minoan 


^ xxiii. (1903), pp. 179 sqq. 
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ceramic art than that distinguished by the true polychrome style. The 
deposit in question, which lay immediately beneath the floor of the 
Room of the Olive Press, was, as in the present case, superimposed on 
a stratum containing the finest polychrome or so-called ‘ Kamares ' 
ware. 

The present deposit, as that immediately beneath the Olive Room 
floor, is already marked by an abundance of the small unpainted cups so 
characteristic of the later " Mycenaean ' remains of Crete and other Aegean 
sites, and of which the Cave Sanctuary of Dicta afforded such plentiful 
hoards. With these moreover occurred somewhat similar cups of a larger 
and flatter type more resembling saucers. Dr. Mackenzie notes that these 
flat saucer-like cups are also found in the earlier polychrome deposits 'with 
and without a lustrous black-brown glaze. In the later period the glaze 
tends to be omitted altogether.' 

Among other typical forms here represented was a jar of truncated 
pyriform shape with a pointed knob on either side of the rim and covered 
with an almost lustreless purple-tinted slip. This type of vessel belongs 
to the same class as a series of jars from the early Magazines with the 
' Plaster Closet ' ^ beneath the South-East wing of the Palace, some of 
them being ornamented with beautiful designs of lilies in white on a 
similar pale purplish or terracotta coloured ground. A complete repre- 
sentation of one of these is given for the first time in Fig. i. 

Moreover the parallel thus established between the pottery from the 
house-floor under discussion, and the contents of these South-East Magazines, 
enables us to assign to the same period a whole series of vessels, including 
a class of tall two-handled store jars with a rudimentary spout at times 
degenerating into a mere knob. 

These jars, which were left standing in the early South-East Maga- 
zines, had at first been regarded as merely covered with a monochrome 
purplish slip, A season’s rain, however, brought out upon one of them (see 
Fig. 2) some remarkable designs in white, the principal feature of which is a 
cruciform pattern with grass-like sprays between each limb. This orna- 
mental motive stands in direct derivative relation to certain kindred 
patterns on vases of the preceding polychrome style. The design 
moreover has a special interest from the fact that a closely parallel 

K'nossos: Report^ J902 viii. p. S7 seqq. and p. 90, Fig. 51). 
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motive is common to the decorative repertory of Middle Empire 
Egypt. 

It is clear that in all the above deposits we have to do with a 
distinct archaeological stratum which may now be definitely classified as 
* Middle Minoan III.’ The existence of a similar stratum was moreover 
ascertained by means of test-pits at various other spots immediately 
beneath the pavement of the West Court, and it was also found to underlie 
that of the adjoining ' Corridor of the Procession Fresco.’ 

In the latter locality there occurred in the same deposit certain fragments 
of a peculiar class of large jars possessing a special comparative value. 
The fragments in question belonged to ‘ Knobbed Pithoi ’ like those found 
in the Early Magazines of the North-East Quarter^ (Fig- 3)> again 
beneath the later Palace floor above the Walled Pit No. VA These 
^ Knobbed Pithoi,’ as was also the case in the fragments from the Procession 
Corridor, are characterised by what may be termed ‘ trickle ’ ornament — 
brown glaze pigment being dabbed on near the rim and allowed to trickle 
down the plain clay sides, so that the effect is rather that of the outside of 
a pail of pitch or a jar of glue. This simple form of decoration indeed 
was doubtless suggested by the actual appearance of jars used for coloured 
liquids. 

* Trickle’ ornament already appears on Knossian vessels belonging to 
the finest polychrome period.^ Knobbed Pithoi moreover, similarly 
decorated, have lately been found in the Palace of Phaestos, in early 
Magazines near the West Court, associated with good polychrome pottery, 
and the origin at least of this class of vessel must therefore go back to the 
Second Middle Minoan Period. 

It appears, however, from other evidence that the Knobbed Pithoi, the 
remains of which have been found on the site of the Knossian Palace, 
belong rather to the Third or Latest Middle Minoan stage. In the case of 
the deposit found on the floor above the Walled Pit No. V., attention has 
already been called^ to the association of the remains of a Knobbed Pithos 
with part of a rim of a large jar showing white spirals on a black and 

1 Anossds: Report y 1902 (JS.S.A. viii. pp. 10, ii). 

2 Knossos: Report y 1903 {B.S,A. ix. pp. 26, 27). 

^ Knossos: Reporty 1903 (B.S.A, ix. p. 118, Fig. 73c; pp. 1 19, 120). The ‘foreign® vessel 
found by Professor Petrie in an Early Dynastic tomb at Abydos, takes the history of this ‘ trickle ® 
ornament still further back (see op. cit, p. 120). 

Knossos: Reporty 1903 {B.S.A. ix. p. 27). 
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reddish-brown ground and resembling those from the Early Magazines of 
the South-East Palace area which now turn out to belong to this Third 
Middle Minoan Age. 

The ‘ Magazines of the Knobbed Pithoi ' on the Eastern slope of the 
Palace, where this particular class of jars first occurred, afford similar indi- 
cations as to their comparative date. These Magazines are built in a 
cutting immediately South of those containing the very finest polychrome 
pottery of the ' egg-shell ' class, and, it would seem, partly at the expense 
of these earlier store-rooms. The floors on which the Knobbed Pithoi stand 
are at a lower level than these, and no trace of the finest Middle Minoan 
ware was here found. On the other hand, the rope ornament seen on some 
of the jars of these Magazines is a realistic reproduction of the actual ropes 
used in the transport of such great vessels, and shows an earlier stage of 
evolution than that visible on the Pithoi of the later periods. 

We are thus again led to an intermediate Period between the acme of 
the great polychrome style (Middle Minoan II.) and the Late Minoan 
Period. This result moreover is borne out by the special character of the 
signs cut on the blocks of the entrance pillars of the ‘ Magazines of the 
Knobbed Pithoi.' These signs are at once somewhat more compact than 
those of the earlier class but are more broadly and deeply cut than 
the generality of those belonging to the Later Palace. 

The Knobbed Pithoi of this set of Magazines on the Eastern slope had 
been found in a much broken condition and the rains of two seasons had 
further served to disintegrate them. One of the tasks of the present 
campaign was to build these up as far as possible and to secure their 
future conservation by roofing over the Early Magazines in which they 
stood. An example of one of these as thus reconstituted and with its rim 
restored is given in Fig. 3. Its height is about 2*4 metres or nearly 
seven feet — which considerably exceeds that of the largest store-jars of 
the latest Palace Period. 

The occurrence immediately beneath the pavement of the West 
Court and adjoining Corridor of the Procession of ceramic fabrics such as 
those described, illustrating a Third and concluding Middle Minoan phase, 
suggests very difficult questions in relation to the earliest remains of the 
Later Palace. 

Unquestionably a great deal both in the style of the vase decoration 
and in the forms of the vessels shows strong affinities with the earliest 
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ceramic relics from the Cists of the Long’ Gallery and adjoining Western 
Magazines as well as those of the Temple Repositories discovered last 
year. Yet there can be little doubt that these Cists belong to the original 
plan of the Later Palace and are representative, indeed, of its First Period. 
In this case the foundation of the Later Palace must be held to go back to 
within the confines at least of this Third Middle Minoan Period. 

At the same time, in considering these earliest remains of the Later 
Palace we are struck with the following phenomena ; — 

1. The signs on the associated blocks, as on the jambs of the West 
Magazines, are of what appears to be a later style than those of East 
Magazines containing the Knobbed Pithoi. 

2. The floral decoration,, consisting of crocuses and scrolls, on the 
votive robes of faience found in the Temple Repositories is identical with 
designs — dark brown on a buff ground — very characteristic of some of the 
earliest vases of a distinctly Late Minoan character. 

3. The pictographic style of writing prevalent throughout the most 
flourishing ages of the Middle Minoan Period occurred indeed in what may 
now be regarded as one of the earliest Magazines of the Later Palace. 
By the time however when the Temple Repositories were closed we find it 
superseded by a form of linear script. 

4. The particular form of linear script (type A) found in the 
Temple Repositories occurs at Palaikastro in a well-defined stratum 
with vases of the Earliest ‘Late Minoan’ class. 

The general conclusion to which we are led, therefore, is that the 
Later Palace was founded at a time when the Third Period Middle Minoan 
style was already fully developed, but that, at the date when the Great 
Repositories and Early Cists were closed, this phase of culture showed 
signs of a transition towards that which has been here described as Late 
Minoan I. and which finds its best illustration in the beautiful Zakro vases.^ 

It seems probable that both the West Court pavement and that of 
the Corridor of the Procession date in their present state from some 
Period later than the actual foundation of the existing Palace. 

1 The note in my last Report (p. 2l) on the character of the earliest culture revealed by the 
Later Palace contains a serious printer’s error. In lines 5 and 6, for ‘ immediately below read 
‘immediately above the original floors of the First Palace.’ The terminology used rn the final 
paragraph also requires revision in view of the more elaborate stratification now before us. 1-or 
Middle Minoan I. and II. read Middle Minoan II. and III. 
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§ 4.— Section beneath the West Court: The 'Middle Minoan’ 
Stratum (See Fig. 7). 

It has been shown in the preceding Section that the building immedi- 
ately beneath the floor of the West Court belongs to the Third or concluding 
Period of Middle Minoan culture. The walls of this construction went 
down I metre, and at a depth of 75 centimetres below this, or 1*75 metre 
below the level of the West Court, there came to light a floor belonging to 
an altogether different building. This floor in fact passes beneath the 
dividing wall of the two upper rooms and has no systematic connexion 
with the later arrangement (see Section, Fig. 7),^ 

Upon this lower floor-level and partly below the later walls lay 
a quantity of vases of the finest polychrome period, many of them in a 
•quite perfect condition. From the fact that many vessels of the same 
form were piled in regular nests, it seems clear that we have to do with a 
kind of store. The cups with carinated contour, derived from metal- 
work, were specially abundant, and many of these were covered with a 
lustrous black metallic glaze. Again and again in surveying the ceramic 
fabrics of this great Middle Minoan Age we are struck by the parallelism 
presented by the Fourth Century wares of Magna Graecia and Sicily, 
with their lustrous imitations of silver-plate. The wealth of the Priest- 
Kings of Knossos in such treasure during this period — contemporary with 
Twelfth Dynasty Egypt — is not less clearly reflected in these imitative 
wares of common use than is the luxury of Imperial Syracuse in the 
later fabrics of ' Great Greece.' 

Further representations of characteristic vessels from the same floor- 
level, for the most part with polychrome decoration, are given in Fig. 4. 
Among these the lower part of a pyriform vase marked a is of interest 
as presenting the horizontal bands of semilunar designs which characterised 
the large polychrome vessels found under the Room of the Olive Press, and 
some Middle Minoan wall-decoration from the same region. Of the other 
types the globular bowls ^ and p are distinguished by their very fine thin 
texture recalling that of the egg-shell ware from the North-East Palace 


^ About 25 centimetres above this floor-level and between it and that of the rooms above 
{Middle Minoan III. ) were remains of some intermediate walls of no importance. 
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region. The bowl ^ with its elaborate pattern is reproduced on a larger 
scale in Fig. 5, (2). 

The occurrence of large groups of vessels belonging to the period of 
this fine polychrome fabric, lying in siUt and practically intact on a Middle 
Minoan floor, has now repeated itself in various parts of the Palace site^ 
and of the surrounding Town. This recurring phenomenon best explains 
itself by a general catastrophe that must have overwhelmed the Town and 
Earlier Palace at Knossos during the mature polychrome period. 



Fig. 5. — Polychrome Vessels (Middle Minoan IL). 

(i) From North-West Pit; (2) from Chamber below West Court. 

That this catastrophe w^as separated by a certain interval of time from 
the Latest Middle Minoan Age represented by the rooms immediately 
beneath the West Court pavement is further shown by the existence 
of two intervening stages of habitation visible in the section here 
explored.^ 

We have here then the evidence of a period of bloom, destruction, and 
gradual recovery leading upwards to a new phase of culture — the ‘Middle 

^ Notably in the case of the earlier rooms beneath that of the Olive Press and of the 
‘ Kamares ’ Magazines of the South-East Palace Quarter. 

2 Traces occurred of a somewhat higher floor, still of the same polychrome period, 25 centi- 
metres above that with the well-preserved vases. Independent again of this and immediately 
superimposed on it was a wall-system consisting of a room with a doorway. Both these walls, the 
foundations of which lay at a depth of i *50 metre below the pavement of the West Court, and the 
intervening floor were alike anterior to the rooms of the Third Middle Minoan Period described 
in the preceding section. The floors of these latter lay 50 centimetres higher up and had no 
relation to any part of the lower systems. 




Fk;, 6.— -Pottekv, mostly Polychuome (I^Iiudle Mikoan IL), from North-West Pit. 
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Minoan III. of the preceding Section — which in turn was the immediate 
forerunner of the Late Minoan and affiliated Mycenaean styles. 

It is to be observed that in the Section beneath the West Court 
pavement with which we are dealing there are no relics representing the 
beginnings of the polychrome style or the First Middle Minoan Period to 
which these belong. This, however, does not exclude the possibility that 
the present floor-level may have gone back to that Period, since what is 
found on a house-floor naturally belongs to the latest days of its occupation. 

A floor-level with well-preserved polychrome vases analogous to the 
present had been discovered in 1903 in the contiguous North-West Build- 
ing. It was here indeed that was found the most elaborate vase of the 
polychrome style as 3/et discovered. In the neighbourhood of this there 
had already come to light part of what appeared to be a rubbish pit con- 
taining more fragmentary remains of vessels of the same Period. The 
exploration of this was continued during the present season, with the result 
that a mass of polychrome pottery of the finest quality, mostly frag- 
mentary, though in some cases allowing of more or less complete recon- 
stitution, was brought to light. A few typical specimens from this pit, of 
the polychrome class, are shown in Fig. 6 } 


' § s.— S ection beneath the West Court: 'Early Minoan' 
AND Neolithic Strata (See Fig. 7). 

Beneath the Earliest ' Middle Minoan ' floor-level of the West Court 
Section there came to light lower parts of three walls belonging to a 
pre-existing building. It was to be observed, moreover, that while the 
various Middle Minoan wall-lines had followed an orientation exactly 
corresponding with that of the Later Palace, these earlier walls followed a 
somewhat divergent course and belonged to a quite different system. 

These earlier structures belonged to what seems to have been an 

^ p shows designs like double axes. The ‘ asterisks ’ on / are typ ical of some of the lustrous. 
‘ egg-shelL cups from the North-East quarter, h is shown on a larger scale in Fig. 5. It is a 
fine example of the ‘egg-shelH fabric, b with the crocus-like designs seems to belong to the 
Third Middle Minoan Period ; a small proportion of later elements was included in this deposit. 
Mixed in almost equal proportions with the pottery from this pit representing the mature polychrome 
decoration on a dark ground, there was brought out — as from the contemporary floor-level of the 
West Court — an abundance of fragments with dark designs, generally of a simpler style on a bufif 
ground. Together with these, moreover, was another well-marked class displaying, on the same 
buff ground, white or white-bordered patterns. 
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enclosure with a South side 9’8 metres in length from which short 
sections of two other walls run North at right angles. The longer wall, 
of which two sections were traced, terminates in an anta showing that 
there was a doorway in the North-East corner of the enclosure. The 
Easternmost of these walls had been partly used as a foundation for a 
Middle Minoan wall running at a somewhat different angle. The longer 
wall, of which most remains, is of good ordinary masonry better built 
than the walls of the system above it. It is preserved to a height of 
70 centimetres. 

A plaster floor-level was traceable in connexion with these early 
walls, layers of it, several times renewed, being perceptible in and on both 
sides of the doorway.^ 

Unfortunately the small extent of this floor hitherto excavated and 
the paucity of the relics found on it only permit us in a general way to 
refer it to the Latest Early Minoan Period (IIL). For a fuller notion of 
this stage of culture the best evidence is still supplied by the relics found 
in the cavity below the floor of the Room of the Stone Vats,*^ by the 
hoards of vases from the Well near the oil-spout on the East slope, 
and by the earliest elements unearthed in the basement room with the 
Stone Pillars at the South-East Palace angle.^ 

At a depth of 56 centimetres below the last-mentioned stratum 
occurred another floor-level with which, however, within the limits of the 
area laid bare, it was impossible to correlate any lines of walling. The 
remains above this floor-level were of a fragmentary nature, no vases being- 
found intact upon it as in the case of the Middle Minoan floor with the 
fine polychrome pottery. The character of the sherds from this layer must 
therefore be regarded as a whole. 

This deposit, from the position that it holds in the general stratifica- 
tion of the section, may provisionally be regarded as representing the 
Second Early Minoan Period. Among the sherds here found a fair 
proportion attested the survival of the Neolithic class of fabrics with 
hand-polished surfaces either* dark or light. The more limited use of this 
early process went on indeed to a much later time. 

^ Dr. Mackenzie notes as an interesting feature of this floor that ' it is seen in section to ascend 
in a step np North.’ The North connexions, however, as yet remain linexcavated. 

2 Knossos : Report^ 1903 {B,S,A, ix. pp. 94-98). 

^ Knossos: Report ^ 1903 ix. pp. 17-19). 
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At the same time the art of covering the face of vessels with a 
lustrous black slip as a substitute for the dark Neolithic hand-polished 
face was fully matured during this Second ‘ Early Minoan ’ Age. 

As a result of a careful examination of the pottery in this stratum 
Dr. Mackenzie writes : 

' Leaving out of account the coarser sherds it was found that fragments with a 
dark ground, though slightly in a majority, were in fairly equal proportions with 
those showing a light ground. Against 35 with a dark glaze slip there were 34 with a 
bulf clay surface. Of those with a dark glaze slip 10 had geometrical or band 
decorations in a dull cream-white pigment. Of those with buff clay surface 18 
had band or geometric decoration in slightly lustrous or lack-lustre brown-to-black 
glaze on this light ground. Regarding the finer fragments with the dark decoration 
on the light ground it has to be noted as important from the point of view of 
development — (i) That the kinds of vessel with a dark ground are the same as 
those with a light ground. These are two-handled or one-handled spouted jugs, 
cans, cups, bowls and plates. (2) That the decoration is of essentially the same 
geometric character whether light or dark.^ 

Dr. Mackenzie rightly insists on the importance of this parallelism in view of 
the later developments of Minoan ceramic art. Both classes pass through the 
same geometrical and curvilinear stages of decoration. The monochrome decora- 
tion, dark on a light ground, which finally triumphs in the Late Minoan Age, and of 
which we see the outcome in the so-called ‘ Mycenaean ’ class, ‘ is marked by an 
unity of character which was previously common to all Cretan painted pottery 
whether with a light or a dark ground.' _ ^ * i 

Two vase fragments from the above deposit showed a curious transitional 
technique midway between that of the pure Neolithic and the later painted ware. 
Here ‘ a broad band was left below the rim unpolished and then narrow parallel 
horizontal bands were drawn along this dull surface by means of a blunt instru- 
ment, probably bone. The result was that the dull parts looked like lighter bands 
on the lustrous dark ground, and indeed, when looked at carelessly, the suiface 
appeared as if the dull parts were produced by means of a white colour that had 
partly faded away.' 

Underneath the above floor-level, here qualified as Early Minoan IL, was 
another layer only 32 centimetres in thickness, 2*82 metres below the level 
of the West Court pavement, and superimposed on a floor or clay platform 
immediately overlying the pure Neolithic deposit. The character of this 
stratum resembled that immediately above it in that it contained simply 
fragments dispersed throughout it The fragmentary remains contained 
by it presented, however, a homogeneous aspect. There was no sign of 
disturbance involving the intrusion of later elements, and the deposit 
therefore, as in the case of that of the floor-level immediafel}^ above it, 
could be judged as a whole and as generally representing the fabric of a 
given Period. 
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This stratum, to which the name ‘ Early Minoan L’ may be con- 
veniently applied, shows naturally a greater survival of Neolithic elements 
than the preceding. In its general complexion indeed it may be described 
as ‘ Sub-Neolithic/ No wall-system was found in connexion with the 
parts of this floor-level that were uncovered. 

A series of fragments from this level has been thus analysed by 
Dr. Mackenzie : 

‘ Of the sherds examined (apart from i86 coarse and uncharacteristic speci- 
mens), 50 fragments, or about two-thirds of the total, resembled the Late Neolithic, 
Of the remaining 18 a slight majority had a light buff ground, while 8 had a dark 
glaze slip ground.’ In some instances there was visible the Neolithic ^‘rippling” 
of the surface,^ the tradition of which survives in its painted imitations right down 
through the Middle and Late Minoan ceramic series.’ 

As in the case of the Late Neolithic strata of Knossos the wares here found, 
including the black hand-polished class, showed a reddish core when broken, imply- 
ing that during this and the preceding period an improvement had taken place in the 
firing as compared with the Earlier Neolithic fabrics. On the other hand, as in the 
immediately preceding Neolithic class, there is a falling off in the finer kind of 
incised and punctuated decoration with its white gypsum inlaying. There were 
only three ijicised fragments, and their incisions were ‘ of an inferior or uncertain 
narrow or flat and superficial character.’ The same falling off was noticeable in 
the case of an incised hand-polished fragment from the immediately overlying 
stratum. The incisions here were very faint and narrow and, as in the other 
examples, without white filling. 

The imperfect fixing of white painted decoration on a hand-polished surface, 
and its consequent disappearance in many cases, made it difficult to determine 
whether any fragments from this deposit might be taken to illustrate the beginnings 
of this class of painted ware. The indications however were in favour of that 
view\ One fragment moreover showed ‘parallel bands consisting of closely placed 
vertical scratchings which seemed to be the reminiscence of dull-white bands on 
the dark grey-black hand-polished surface. What we have here is not the imita- 
tion of the Neolithic incised ware, but of dull-white painted bands on a dark 
ground.’ 

The full development of the incised decoration with its white gypsum 
filling marks what may be called the ‘Middle Neolithic’ strata of the 
Knossian series. The decadence and gradual disappearance of this 
decorative method observable in the succeeding deposits of the Latest 
Neolithic and Earliest ‘ Minoan ’ periods was in part at least the effect of 
the increased proportion of walls with a light ground due to the better 
firing of the clay. This decline was also doubtless hastened by the gradual 
rise of coloured ornament. 

The fact, however, that this decadence should thus characterise the 
^ See Mackenzie, ‘The Pottery of Knossos’ xxii. p. 160 and PI. IV. Figs. 6-14). 
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Latest Neolithic and Earliest ‘ Minoan ^ strata on the site is of considerable 
importance in view of a phenomenon that meets us among the fabrics of a 
somewhat later date, namely, the Third Early Minoan Period. This stage, 
as already noticed, is well represented in the deposit found in 1903 beneath 
the floor of the Room of the Stone Vats, but among the vases there 
discovered the incised and punctuated ware with white inlaying is repre- 
sented by a well-preserved clay ^ pyxis ’ and the lid of another. When it 
is remembered that the type of vessel with which this technique is here 
associated is of constant occurrence in Cycladic graves such as those of 
Amorgos belonging to the contemporary Early Metal Age of the North 
Aegean, and that this practice of incising and inlaying pottery, which had 
practically died out in Crete, was still in full vogue in that quarter, it seems 
probable that the incised clay boxes from the deposit referred to were 
either actually articles of import or due to the operation of a strong 
Cycladic influence. 

The surface and texture, and even to a certain extent the form, of 
the vases of the dark-faced hand-polished class belonging to the Sub- 
Neolithic stratum (Early Minoan I.) with which we are dealing, as well of 
those of the immediately underlying Late Neolithic deposit, suggest 
interesting comparison on another side. Among the First Dynasty 
remains excavated by Professor Petrie at Abydos ^ were certain vessels 
with a black surface, in some cases hand-polished and with burnished 
vertical striations, which were quite un-Egyptian in character. Professor 
Petrie, who during a recent visit to Knossos was able to place the 
fragments side by side, justly observes that a piece of the neck of the 
largest of the Abydos vessels which he had taken with him for com- 
parison was * indistinguishable in colour, burnish, and general appearance ’ 
from Late Neolithic or Sub-Neolithic Cretan specimens (see Fig. 8). 
One of the shapes represented by the Abydos vases with a hollow sub- 
conical base supporting a bowl-shaped recipient is v^ery characteristic of 
the Cretan series. 

The fragmentary character of the Late Neolithic and Earliest 
Minoan pottery from Knossos prevents as yet the establishment of 
anything like complete comparisons, but the parallelism is at least of such 
a nature as to warrant the conclusion that these non-Egyptian vessels found 
at Abydos are contemporary with the Cretan types, and that they stand in 
^ W. M. Flinders Petrie, Ahydos^ Part II. p. 38, and PI. XLII. Figs. 20-36, 
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direct relation to them. The red-ochreous colouring material found 
in some of the Abydos bowls corresponds with the pigment so largely used 
in Crete in the succeeding Period for ceramic decoration, and if this was 
an early article of export from the island the presence of vessels of 
transitional Neolithic type on Egyptian soil would be easily explicable. 
That there was already a direct intercourse between Crete and Egypt-during 
the time of the first four Dynasties has been already demonstrated, not 



Fig 8. 

[ a ) Vessel of First Dynasty Deposit, Abydos ; Partly Restored. 

{d, c) Vessels from Sub-Neolithic Strata (Early Minoan L), Knossos j Partly Restored. 

only by the imitation of Egyptian stone vessels of that period by the native 
Minoan lapidaries, but by the actual importation of such.^ 

In these ceramic parallels we have another important link of con- 
nexion between the very beginning of what may be termed the Minoan 


^ See Report : Knossos ^ 1903 {B.S.A, ix. p. 98, Fig. 67). 
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Age proper and the First Egyptian Dynasty,— an indication of great 
comparative chronological value. 

Immediately beneath the clay platform or .floor-level with the transi- 
tional ceramic relics described above as ‘ Early Minoan I.,’ begins the pure 
Neolithic deposit, which at this point was found to attain a thickness of 
&43 metres, as against 5-33 for all the ‘Minoan’ and superficial strata put 
together. The soft virgin rock was here reached at a depth of 1173 
metres from the surface of the ground. 

There is every reason for supposing that the more primitive deposit 
was at least as slow in accumulation as those above it. The probability 
indeed lies in the other direction — namely, that the accumulation was 
more gradual. But even assuming an equal rate of deposit for the Neo- 
lithic strata, the evidence presented by the West Court Section (Fig. 7) 
points to a vast antiquity for the earliest human settlement on the hill of 
Knossos. The rough equation established between the beginning of the 
‘ Early Minoan ’ Age and the First Egyptian Dynasty would, if we take the 
very moderate computation of Lepsius, cany back this stratum, which is 
5'33 metres below the surface of the ground, some S8oo years — giving a 
rate of deposit of somewhat under a metre for a millennium. If we assume 
an equal rate of deposit for the underlying Neolithic strata, which have a 
thickness of 6*43 metres, it is evident that we must go back about 12,000 
years for the beginning of the Stone Age Settlement It must moreover 
be remembered that in some neighbouring test pits the Neolithic stratum 
attained a thickness of over 8 metres, which at a moderate estimate would 
imply an antiquity of some 14,000 years. 

This deep Neolithic deposit forms a vast mound on which all the 
later structures and deposits of the Palace Hill of Knossos are superposed, 
and of which the hill itself— analogous to an Egyptian or Babylonian 
‘ Tell ’ — is largely made up. The various strata of this deposit are not, as 
in the case of the overlying ' Minoan ’ remains, separated by definite floors ; 
but a distinct succession of progressive stages of primitive culture, marked 
by more or less constant metre levels from the bottom of the deposit, can 
be clearly made out.^ 

It is impossible now to enter on a detailed consideration of these 
successive stages, which need a very broad survey of the comparative 

^ For a general summary, of results, as regards the Neolithic pottery, see Dr. Mackenzie’s 
article in/.//. 5 . xxiii. pp. 158-162. 
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material for their adequate study. The West Court Section, however, 
derives a special importance from the clear upper line of delimitation afforded 
by the Early Minoan floor level The context thus supplied enables us 
to trace the gradual evolution of the higher out of the lower elements of 
the local culture under specially favourable conditions. From this point 
of view the characteristics presented by the pottery of the uppermost 
Neolithic stratum, immediately below the ‘Early Minoan’ floor, are 
extremely instructive. 

The results of an examination of the pottery contained in the upper- 
most metre of the Neolithic deposit of this Section are summarised as 
follows by Dr. Mackenzie : 

‘ The pottery was found to have unmistakable marks of lateness, (i) Where 
incision occurs it is superficial and scratchy, with no trace of the earlier white fill- 
ing. (2) The hand-polished surface tends to lose the consistency of its brown-to- 
black lustre, and this result may have been due to the introduction of the potter’s 
oven. The use of the potter’s oven tends itself to bring out a terracotta or buff 
surface, even when it was meant to secure the traditional brown-to-black hand- 
polish. (3) The outcome of this becomes visible in the indications of a further 
stage, in which the buff surfaces, whether hand-polished or unpolished, are sought 
out on their own account’ Henceforward, as Dr. Mackenzie points out, ‘ the buff 
surfaces have a differentiated existence of their own, which from this time onward 
has a continuous history through all the successive Minoan periods. The light 
surface invited the dark geometric glaze decoration of the next Age. In fact it 
preceded the light decoration on the dark ground. The long tradition of the 
hand-polished Neolithic dark surface had first to be overcome before light design on 
a dark ground could be carried out.’ 

It will be seen that at Knossos there is no real break of continuity 
between the Stone and Early Metal Ages, nor indeed between the latter 
and the more elaborate civilisation of the Middle and Late Minoan 
Periods. 


§ 6.— The Earlier West Facade of the Central Court: and 
Discovery of further Cists belonging to the First 
Period of the Later Palace (See PL L). 

The principal discovery within the Palace walls of 1903 had been 
the great Stone Cists or Repositories containing what appear to have 
been the fittings of a small shrine of a Snake Goddess. The position of 
these below a later paved floor, provided with cists of much smaller 
dimensions, as well as the ceramic and other contents, showed that we had 
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here to do with remains belonging to an earlier stage of the Palace history, 
separated from the later by a considerable remodelling. The closed 
cists beneath the Magazines, and the further discovery of the cists below 
the floor of the Long Gallery, supplied further indications of the same 
early phase of the building. The faience and other inlays, and the early 
pottery with white design on a dark ground found in some of these cists, 
showed moreover that their construction must be referred to the same 
early period of the building as the Temple Repositories. 

The investigations of the present season within the West Palace 
quarter have thrown fresh and unexpected light on the original arrange- 
ment of this part of the building, and on the extensive character of the 
remodelling which it subsequently underwent. 

In considering the plan of this quarter of the Palace where it borders 
the Central Court, a curious phenomenon had already arrested attention. 
This was the appearance at intervals along this front of an interior as well 
as an exterior line of gypsum walling separated from the other by an 
interspace of a little over a metre's width. The fact that, as a rule, such 
gypsum construction was reserved for outside walls had already given rise 
to a suspicion that this inner line, in fact, represented an earlier facade, 
afterwards incorporated in an enlarged structure. 

The results of this year’s investigations leave no remaining doubt 
that an inner and earlier frontage line existed immediately West of the 
later border of the Central Court (see Plans A and B, PL I.). It is clear, 
moreover, that like the West wall of the Palace, and that of the Palace 
of Phaestos, this early facade was not carried out in a straight line, but 
showed a series of shallow bays and slight returns throughout a large part 
of its course. 

The first traces of this inner wall line are visible immediately East of 
the Court of the Altar (see Plan A, PL L). At a point nearly answering 
to the Northern limits of this Court the old fa9ade took a short turn 
Eastward. Here, by the ‘ Room of the Chariot Tablets,’ the earlier and 
later wall-lines are very clearly visible, and in this case the interspace 
between them seems to have been used as a kind of inner magazine 
or repository at the back of what has the appearance of an official 
bureau.^ A narrow doorway was for this purpose broken through the 
earlier line of wall, which thus gave access to a small elongated chamber 

^ See Heport^ 1900, pp. 30, 31. 
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between the original and the later walls of the fagade. Shut in between 
two walls, both of which were provided with gypsum faces and intended 
as outside structures, this inner chamber must have had something of the 
character of a strong room. 

The interspace in question was also very noteworthy immediately 
East of the chamber containing the two early Repositories. The East 
wall of this chamber itself represents a section of the original fagade. 
Here, outside the gypsum face of this wall, and between it and the later 
wall-line bordering the Central Court, is a small elongated compartment, 
with a floor about 8 centimetres above the level of the Court. On this 
floor, which consisted of burnt clay, were found some of the clay seal- 
impressions showing an armed Goddess on a lion-guarded peak, which 
already in 1901 had led me to the conclusion that this compartment had 
formed part of the front of a shrine.^ We have here indeed an indication 
of the continued dedication of this part of the building to a religious 
usage, but it is now clear that the floor-level on which the seal-impressions 
lay belongs to the time that succeeded the great remodelling, and has to be 
brought into connexion with the new line of frontage on the side of the 
West Court. 

Further exploration, however, has now revealed, about 23 centimetres 
beneath this floor-level, an earlier floor paved with small limestone slabs, 
which were found to go under the later wall-line facing the Central Court. 
We have here, therefore,, a pavement standing in relation to the inner or 
original fagade on this side. 

A noteworthy feature about the gypsum blocks of this section of the 
original fagade is that they exhibit, on their outer sides, certain incised signs 
answering to those found elsewhere on ‘blocks belonging to the earliest 
structures of the West Palace wing including the jambs of the Magazines 
along the Long Gallery. A special characteristic of the signs of this 
period — which may be defined as ‘ Middle Minoan III.^ — is the occasional 
recurrence of compound signs, such as the combination of a Double Axe 
with a Trident or Branch, or of the ‘Window ^ sign with a Star or Cross Pate. 
A similar phenomenon— which has an obvious chronological value — recurs 
on one of the gypsum blocks of this section — the sign here represented 
being a combination of a Double Axe and a Star. The separate associ- 
ation of these two signs on a block is seen in one of the early galleries of 

^ A^ 7 ^ossos : Report^ 1901 vii., p. 28 seq,). 
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the South Front. The eight-rayed ‘ Star,’ of a type frequent on the jambs 
of the West Magazines, also occurs, by itself, on a block of the old fagade 
at this point. These parallels derive additional importance from the 
evidence adduced in Section 7 below as to the great antiquity of the 
jambs of the Western Magazines — which seem to have been in existence 
at the time of construction of the earliest Cists in that quarter. 

By the North-East Corner of the room containing the Temple 
Repositories, and at the North end of the last mentioned interspace, the 
old inner fagade breaks off abruptly in a gypsum block, the outer end of 
which is splayed back. The point where it breaks off corresponds with 
the line of the Southern boundary wall of the Vestibule and stepped 
approach of the Hall of the Jewel Fresco, belonging, as we now know, to 
the latest period of the Palace. At this point there is a real breach in the 
original frontage wall, filled by two principal creations of the final scheme 
of remodelling — by the Vestibule, namely, of this upper Hall and by the 
Antechamber of the Throne Room that lies immediately to the North of 
it The lines of steps that lead up to the former of these constructions 
and down to the latter follow the later frontage-line of the Central 
Court. 

That the older fagade wall, however, originally continued across this 
gap ^ is shown, as will be more fully pointed out below, by the occur- 
rence of a rounded corner of the same gypsum walling beyond the 
x^ntechamber of the Throne Room and in line with the last-mentioned 
section. 

In order to ascertain whether any traces of the earlier arrangement 
existed in the area occupied by these later buildings it became necessary 
to proceed to a thorough investigation of certain obscure constructions 
underlying the Vestibule of the Hall of the Jewel Fresco. 

A first result of these investigations was to bring to light eight upright 
lining slabs of gypsum, following a line parallel to that ex hypothesi 
followed by the old fagade, and a little within it. 

West of these lining slabs, and separated from them by a space of 
1*25 metre, remains of another similar series of slabs became visible, parallel 
with the others, and between the two a well compacted pavement of lime- 

^ Dr. ^lackenzie is of opinion that certain remains of wall foundation, extending North in a 
direct line from the point where the old facade breaks off, are to be regarded as supplying a definite 
trace of its further continuation for a distance of 275 metres. 
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stone slabs.^ We had here, therefore, a narrow Corridor or Magazine running 
just inside this section of the old facade wall. 

The paving slabs of this were at first taken by us for solid blocks of 
gypsum , belonging to a massive wall. Further examination, however, 
showed that we had here to do with a pavement of the usual kind, and, on 
pursuing the investigation below, it was found that, as in the case of the 
Long Gallery, the pavement masked the original existence of a series of 
Cists. 

Three large limestone Cists or Repositories were here brought to 
light (see PL 1 . B), the Eastern border line of which nearly corresponded 
with that of the gypsum lining slabs on that side. Of these Cists that to 
the South was the largest, its width exactly answering to that of the 
pavement above, so that the slab forming its Western wall coincided 
with the line of the gypsum facing slabs of the Corridor on that side. 
(See Fig. 9.) 

It was observable that, as in the case of the early Cists underlying 
the Southern end of the Long Gallery, a small interval — in this case 6 
centimetres — filled with a well-defined clayey stratum separated the top of 
the walling slabs of the Cists from the pavement and lining slabs above. 
At the same time the correspondence of the exterior lines of the upper 
and lower structures indicates a systematic connexion between the two. 
The existing lines were consciously followed, and neither here nor in the 
case of the Long Gallery was there any real break in continuity. 

The Cists are embedded in the Neolithic deposit which, owing to the 
planing off of the intervening strata in this quarter, everywhere underlies 
the Later Palace constructions. The southernmost Repository is the 
largest of the three, being 1*17 metre in width, with a length of r6o metre 
and a depth of 83 centimetres. The other two were slightly narrower — 
1*04-0*98 metre — but otherwise showed the same dimensions. The Cists 
were contiguous, the same dividing slab serving for those on either side of 
it like the Northern series in the Long Gallery. Their plan and section, 
with the method of construction, are sufficiently shown in Figs. 9 and 10 
and PI. I. B. 

Here, then, in an immediately contiguous area, had come to light an 
extension of the same system of early stone Repositories as had already, 

^ These lining slabs were at first mistakenly regarded by us as the outside lining of a thick 
wall, represented by the later filling in between them, necessitated by the structures above. 
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in 1903, afforded the splendid discovery of the Sanctuary relics. The 
exploration of the present series of Cists was unproductive of any finds 
comparable with these, but at the same time the ceramic and other 
remains found in them were sufficient to show that the contents had 
originally been of a similar kind and that they had been closed at the 
same time as the neighbouring Temple Repositories. 

These remains were principally contained in the Southern and Middle 
Cists. Among them were fragments of gold leaf and the leg of a 



— Sketch showing E. Side Slabs of Cists and Lining Slabs oi^ Corridor 
BELOW Later Vestibule 


miniature figure of an ox or bull executed in the round in the same fine 
faience as the figures of the other Repositories. Fragments of similar vases- 
with white design on a dark ground also came to light, and others with 
figures of birds of a reddish-brown hue on a pale buff ground which 
answered to the imported, apparently Melian, class found in 1903. Besides 


% 
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these there were remains of three large stone lamps that may have 
belonged to the Sanctuary fittings. 

In the paved Corridor above, which must be referred to the close of 
the Period during which the Cists below were in use, were found frag- 
ments of a clay pithos of an earlier type than those of the Latest Palace 
Period as seen in the West Magazines and elsewhere. A further indica- 
tion of the approximate date of this early Corridor or Magazine had been 
supplied by a discovery made in the first year’s excavations. In a rect- 
angular space immediately West of it, possibly answering to another 
parallel Magazine, there were then found a high pyriform vase and other 
fragments of pottery with white design on a dark ground. These 


SOUTH 'WALL OF ANTE RN. TO THRONE RM- 



Fig. 10. — Section beneath Vestibule of Hall of Jewel Fresco showing Earlier 
Cists, Corridor, and Floor Levels. 


occurred above a clay floor-level 2'2o metres below the surface — in other 
words, almost exactly corresponding with the top of the newly discovered 
Cists. The ceramic types there exhibited practically correspond with those 
deposited in the Cists and Tempfle Repository. 

The Corridor or Magazine to which these three Cists belonged was 
closed at its South end and had been therefore approached from the North. 
The northernmost Cist was found to partly underlie the South wall of 
the Anteroom of the Room of the Throne, and traces of the pavement above 
it • going still further into the thickness of the wall showed that the 
Corridor had continued beyond $o as to traverse at least a part of the area 
later occupied by this Antechamber. 
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The Eastern facing-slabs of this Corridor were, as already noted, the 
inner coating of a wall. On the outer side of this wall a succession of 
floor-levels, perhaps belonging to quite small cist-Hke compartments, 
was brought out. (See Section ; Fig. 10.) These show that a considerable 
interval of time must have 'elapsed between the period when this wall 
was constructed and the later period to which the existing remains of the 
Vestibule of the Hall of the Jewel Fresco are to be referred. A limestone 
block jutting out East from the earlier line belongs to this intermediate 
system. 

Dr. Mackenzie notes about this block that ‘it is 1*15 metre long East-West, 
0*55 wide, and 0*32 high. Its best face is South and it rests on a sub- 
structure of smaller masonry, with faces South and West, but rough to East. The 
top of the block is about 0*80 from the surface. The South face shows red stucco 
and then white stucco going down to a floor-level with white cement at 1*50 
metres from the surface and 70 from the top of the block. Below this floor is 
white wall stucco and yellowish floor cement at a depth of 170 from the surface 
or 0*90 from the top of the block. This floor-level is itself 45 centimetres above 
the level of the adjacent South Cist.^ 

‘ On the West face of the same construction again is white wall stucco going 
down to a floor 2*5 metres below the surface of the ground or 1*25 below the top 
of the block. This floor in turn is 1 2 centimetres above the top of the Cists, so 
that it in turn must be of later date than they. The floor has underlying it a pale 
clayey earth similar to that which covered the tops of the Cists.’ 

At this point, then, we have the evidence of at least three 
successive stages of construction intermediate between the newly dis- 
covered Cists and the final remodelling to which the Vestibule above 
was due. 

It has been already noticed that the northernmost of the three new 
Cists together with a continuation of the Corridor pavement runs partly 
under the wall which separated the Hall of the Jewel Fresco from^ the 
Antechamber of the Room of the Throne. At this point the original 
line of the old fagade wall was entirely broken through by the excava- 
tion necessitated by the construction of the Antechamber. Beyond this 
room, however, the original existence of this outer line of wall enables us 
to place in their proper relation the rounded corner of fine gypsum blocks 
excavated already^ during the season of 1900.^ This construction now 
i*eveals itself as a rounded turning-point of the earlier fajade, adapted 


1 See Refort, 1900, p. 35, Fig. 7. 
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as part of an inner corridor in the remodelled building and thus 
exceptionally well preserved.^ 

‘Branch^ signs appear on the face of these 'corner blocks closely 
resembling those on the door jambs of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
Magazines. 

The rounded corner of the old fagade line visible at this point, whatever 
its exact significance, cannot be taken as evidence that the Later Palace in 
its original form did not extend North of this point. There is, on the 
contrary, abundant evidence of the great comparative antiquity of the 
quarter of the building that lies to the North-West of the Central Court. 


§ 7. — Earlier Arrangement of Doorways in the West 

Magazines. 

It will be remembered that during the previous season a long line of 
Cists were brought to light beneath the later pavement of the Long 
Gallery. This discovery, coupled with the evidence of closing or 
shallowing of similar Cists at more than one period in the adjoining 
West Magazines, suggested further investigations into the successive 
changes carried out in this great storage department of the Later Palace- 
during the various phases of its history. 

In several of the Magazines narrow slabs of gypsurri were visible in the- 
pavement on either side of the entrance which had at first been taken to 
represent the side walls of Cists. On examination, however, these proved 
to be old door jambs which had gone into disuse at the time when the 
later pavement was laid down. 

The most perfectly preserved remains of this earlier arrangement were- 
brought out at the entrance of the eighth Magazine (see plan, Fig. ii). 
On each side of this, gypsum door jambs of the usual type with a ledge for 
supporting the paving of the threshold had been set within the massive stone 
jambs of the original construction so as somewhat to narrow the doorway. 
The door jambs in this case were made in two pieces fitting on to each 

^ This curved -wall rests on a rough limestone plinth which seems to have been originally 
intended to be invisible. Owing to the lowering of the pavement of the inner ‘ Corridor of the- 
Stone Basin ’ this plinth came into view, and, as it presented an incongruous appearance, was, as Dr. 
Mackenzie observes, cut back to the same plane as the gypsum blocks and masked with a stucco, 
coating which also extended over the original gypsum facing. 
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other and having the inner ledge continuous. A noteworthy feature about 
them was that they slightly projected beyond the face of the original jambs 
or antae of the Magazine. This phenomenon was, however, explained by 
the discovery of the remains of gypsum lining slabs which had originally 
been applied to the face of the antae, and the thickness of which corres- 
ponded to the slight projection of the inner door jambs beyond this line. 
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Fig. I r.— P i an of Earlier Doorway of Eighth Magazine. 


Traces of a similar modification of the original entrance were found in 
all the Magazines from the sixth to the thirteenth. 

It will be seen that in their original shape these store chambers had 
been provided with massive antae having reveals which point to dooiAvays 
of the full breadth of the Magazines, We do not here find the threshold 
ledge that characterises the later door jambs, and the whole framework 
within the reveals was probably of wood. 
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Next follows the period, illustrated by the present discoveries, when 
the door-openings were narrowed by the insertion of the new gypsum door- 
jambs. The dimensions in the various Magazines slightly vary, but in the 
Eighth the breadth of the doorway was now reduced to 1*15 metre in place 
of the original breadth of about 170 metre. The new doorways, of more 
elaborate construction and smaller dimensions, were obviously less well 
adapted for the introduction of large storage vessels such as the great clay 
pithoi^ and point to the need of securing more valuable possessions. It was 
doubtless during this period that the Cists or ^ Kaselles ' within were largely 
used for the deposit of real treasure in precious metals, and may have 
contained the plate and ingots referred to in some of the clay archives. 
The simultaneous coating of the afitae of the Magazines along the side of 
the Long Gallery with gypsum lining slabs also evidences a high level of 
material prosperity. 

In the next period, which answers to the latest period of the existing 
Palace, these narrow door-openings were removed and the entrances to the 
Magazines restored to their full width. It would even appear that there 
were no doors during this period, since the sides of the entrances, where the 
door-posts should have been, were plastered over with painted stucco. This 
stucco shows the white ground and red dado bands characteristic of the latest 
decoration of this part of the Palace basement. It was doubtless at this time 
that the final change in the floor of the Magazines took place, the earlier 
Cists being either covered over with the new .pavement as in the Eighth 
Magazine or, as was more usually the case, reduced to mere shallow recipi- 
ents, probably intended to hold the oil that might escape from broken or 
overturned jars. This is par excellence the age of oil storage. 

It must at the same time be observed that, apparently during the 
latter part of the period covered by this last phase, the entrances to some 
of the Magazines were again straitened, and that in a most effective manner. 
In the Fourth, Fifth, and Thirteenth Magazines a pier of gypsum or lime- 
stone with new door jambs attached was set against one or other of the 
entrance walls, the doorway being thus reduced to about half its original 
breadth. It is possible that in addition to the liquid contents other objects 
of value continued to be deposited in these Magazines. 

Further remains brought out this season near the South end of the 
Long Gallery show that during what may be called the second period in 
the history of the West Magazines the avenue of approach was carefully 
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Fig. 12.— Plan of Early South Entrance to I.ong Gallery. 

1 The wall itself was 35 centimetres thick, and the gypsum door-jamhs that appear in the middle 
of it were 98 centimetres apart. The door w'’as controlled from the Southern side. 

It will be seen that this barrier .shut off the greater part of the Long Gallery and the Magazines 
from the P'ourth onwards from the southernmost section of the Gallery and the three first Magazines. 
That the wall was later than the Magazines in their earliest form is shown by the fact that it was 
built over the Southern reveal of the anifa between IVIagazines 3 and 4, against which it is set. 
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lost in the later pavement, were here brought to light, running across 
the Long Gallery from the gypsum pier that separates the Third and 
Fourth Magazines to that which lies immediately South of the entrance to 
the Corridor of the Granary Tablets. (See plan, Fig. 12.) 

:§ 8.— Frescoes derived from a North-West Hall showing 

Pillar Shrine. 

A glance at this section of Palace plan (see Fig. 13) shows that the 
series of Magazines from the eleventh to the sixteenth inclusive are longer 
than the others, and that the fagade wall accordingly juts out an additional 
hve metres into the West Court along this section. 

It further appears that the dividing walls between the Tenth and 
Eleventh, and, again, between the Sixteenth and Seventeenth, Magazines 
attain an exceptional thickness, evidently to support the outer walls of 
a large hall superposed on the area in question, the Eastern boundary line 
of which is supplied by the Northern section of the Long Gallery. 

According to the above indications this North-West Hall would 
have formed an almost perfect square in its exterior measurements — 
namely, 21 metres North-South by 20 East-West. It is further observable 
that two of its inner supporting walls — that between the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Magazine and that between the Fourteenth and Fifteenth — are 
somewhat thicker than the others, suggesting that pillars or columns ran 
along these lines, thus dividing the hall into three equal sections, like 
the ' Basilica ’ of the Royal Villa.^ 

A series of discoveries made during the excavations of 1901 within 
the North-Western angle of this area and just outside the adjoining part 
of the Palace wall had already led to the conclusion that some important 
upper structure once existed on this side.^ Among these finds were part 
of a frieze, composed of a porphyry-like limestone, showing triglyph-like 
bands of spirals between half-rosettes and recalling that of the Pillar 
Shrine in the Miniature Fresco. There were also parts of wall-paintings 
executed on various scales which were evidently derived from the same 
Upper Hall. Among these may be mentioned the bust of a girl that has 
struck so many Parisian observers as a type fanbourmi^ and male figures on 
a smaller scale, some of them holding vases in precious metals. 

^ I'leport : Knossos^ I* “ Report: Kiiossos, 1901, p. ^^seqq. 
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A kind of platform of massive blocks has been built against that part 
of the Palace wall which originally supported the North-West angle of the 
upper structure to which the above remains belonged. In my Report of 
the Excavations of 1901 ^ I was inclined to regard this platform as having 
principally served the purpose of a buttress. But the Northward exten- 
sion of the platform has now gained a new significance from the fact 
that it points directly to the broad Southern entrance of the recently 
discovered Theatral Area, only some twenty metres off. It looks, rather, 
as if we had here the substructure of a ramp giving direct access to this 
stepped enclosure from the Upper Hall with which we are dealing. 

A discovery made during the present season has now thrown a new 
light on the decoration and character of this North-West Hall. 

The Cists or ^Kaselles’ in the floor of the Thirteenth Magazine which 
underlay the central section of this area were found to contain fragments 
of exceptional interest. As in the generality of cases, the Cists of this 
Magazine had been partly filled up and reduced to less than half their 
original depth by means of new bottom slabs during the concluding period 
of the Palace. As first constructed, the Cists in this Magazine had a depth of 
r30 metre. The subsequent superficial receptacles were only 5 5 centimetres 
deep, and seem to have served as vats to contain the overflow of oil from 
the occasional breaking or leakage of the large store jars — such shallow 
receptacles being often provided in the oil stores of modern Greece. 

On removing the bottom slabs of these later vats, the lower 
compartments were found filled with a mass of plaster and other debris 
evidently swept into these receptacles during some extensive repairs in 
this Palace area executed about the same time as the alteration in the 
Cists themselves. Amongst this rubble were quantities of fragments of 
painted stucco which may reasonably be supposed to have been derived 
from the Plall immediately above the Magazine. 

Fragmentary as were most of these remains, they supplied some 
valuable indications as to the decoration of the North-West Hall during 
the flourishing period of the Later Palace, and thus supplemented the 
evidence afforded by the pieces of fresco already found on the Western 
border of this area. 

One of our best workmen, a Moslem named Hassan, was much 
excited by the discovery in the second Cist of this Magazine of what he 

P. 55. 
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supposed to be a portrait of the Devil. It proved to be a fresco fragment 
shewing part of the head of a swarthy bull with very woolly hair and a 
red-rimmed truculent eye. The horns were painted blue and the head 
was evidently that of a charging animal. The subject was further 
explained by the appearance, against the yellow background of the design, 
of straggling corkscrew locks evidently belonging to some cow-boy 
performer who had either been tossed by the bull or was performing some 
kind of acrobatic evolution similar to that of the bull-ring fresco found on 
the Eastern borders of the Olive Press area. We have here, then, a scene 
of the taurokathapsia. The drawing of the bull’s head is spirited and 
about a quarter natural size. 

Other fragments show parts of a crowd of men, only the heads and, 
at most, the busts being visible. Their eyes are indicated by small white 
marks, and their hair is curled above the top of the head and falls in long 
locks down the back. The background is formed of two curving bands of 
yellow and sky-blue. The summary method here adopted of indicating 
multitudes of men is identical with that of the miniature frescoes found in 
1900, though the scale here is somewhat larger. Below the groups, more- 
over, are traces of a white band with horizontal lines which seems to 
answer to the walls seen in the parallel series. Here, too, we must 
recognise spectators looking on at sports or dances, perhaps of a religious 
nature, in the courts of a building. 

Nor was the distinct religious note, supplied in the case of the 
miniature frescoes by the central Shrine, wanting among the present 
remains. The most remarkable of the fragments of wall painting found in 
these ‘ Kaselles ’ are of an architectural character, in some cases showing 
poi'tions of a columnar sanctuary. A part of a triglyph band with red, 
black, and blue panels, and of a half rosette of the typical kind — white and 
yellow with red and black outlines — suggests a similar application to that 
of the pillar shrine of the miniature frescoes. 

Several other fragments serve to make the religious parallelism still 
more definite. We see here parts of an extensive architectural composition 
with contiguous open chambers, dfvided by what appear to be wooden 
posts, and with entablatures above showing the round ends of beams and 
on top the usuaD horns of consecration.’ In some cases there is seen 
below the openings of these structures a timber framework enclosing what 
is intended to copy variegated stone- work, or, more probably, the imitation 
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of such in painted plaster. Among the panels depicted, some with black, 
green, and white spots seem to be copied from slabs of porphyry or of 
Spartan basalt. (See Fig. 14.) 

The section of building, in the lower part of which these panels 



Fig. 14. —Fresco showing tart of a Sanctuary, from North-West Hall. 

appear, shows in an opening above, against a black ground, a part of a capital 
of a wooden column, painted orange, brown, and red, with a white object 
projecting from the top of its echimis. This curious feature receives 
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fuller illustration from the section reproduced in PL IL There are here 
seen three wooden columns of a similar type — characterised by two 
white excrescences, of the same kind as the preceding, on either side of the 
capital that has been preserved. The entablature, which was also doubtless 
of the same composition as that shown in Fig. 14, is here wanting; but 
on either side of each column — emphasising its sacred character — the usual 
horned cult object is set on the stylobate. Below is a frieze or border with 
rosettes of a decorative rather than purely architectural character. 

The white objects that appear on either side of the capital have the 
appearance of being partly embedded in its substance. A comparison, 
moreover, of the various examples on these fragments leaves little doubt as 
to what they are intended to represent. They are, in fact, the fetish 
Double Axes of Minoan cult, stuck into the woodwork of the sacred 
pillars. On the Palaikastro Marnax ’ we see the Double Axe planted on 
the top of a column,^ while on the painted Sarcophagus of Hagia Triada 
the shafts of the twin Axes themselves take a pillar-like form. The 
combination of the Minoan fetish with the local cult of ‘baetylic' pillars 
and pillar shrines is thus illustrated on all hands. The actual insertion, in 
the instance before us, of an axe blade in the shaft of the column recalls, 
moreover, a curious cult practice noted in the Cave Sanctuary of Dicta. In 
the inmost shrine, represented by the spacious vaults of the lower part 
of the Cavern, explored by Mr. Hogarth,- the sacred columns were 
supplied by the natural pillars of stalagmite, and in the chinks of these — 
sometimes entirely covered in the lapse of ages by the drop-stone film — 
had been stuck various small bronze implements and weapons, con- 
spicuous among which were votive Double Axes. 

The religious element here perceptible in the wall decoration of the 
North-West Hall is closely paralleled by that revealed in the Miniature 
Frescoes fallen from what seems to have been another important Hall 
immediately West of the Northern Entrance passage, and tends to bring 
this whole North-Western quarter of the Palace, like so much else of its 
Western wing, into a specially sacred connexion. The direct relation, of which 
the indications have been noted above, between the North-West Hall and 
the Theatral Ax*ea, enhances this impression. The more sacerdotal 
functions of the Minoan Priest-Kings seem to have found their field of 
activity on this side. 

^ B.S.A, viii (1901-2), p. 299, PI. xviii. - B.S.A. vi. p. lOO. 
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The special sanctity of this quarter was already suggested by a series of 
discoveries — some of them illustrating the earliest period of the existing 
Palace. Among such may be enumerated the stone pillars with their 
constant repetition of the sacred Double Axe, the Temple Repositories 
with the Snake Goddess and her votaries, the lines of treasure Cists, the 
Room of the Stone Vases — many of them apparently intended for cult 
usages — the area containing the seals with the lion-guarded Mother 
Goddess, the neighbouring Throne Room itself with the painted griffins, — 
guardians, as we know from other sources, alike of the Goddess and of the 
fetish Axes — keeping watch and ward on either side of the Throne and of 
the inner doorway. 

The religious character of the North-West Plall is further borne out 
by the discovery in this basement area, and also derived from the upper floor, ^ 
of fragments of more than one vase in the ‘ Palace Style, ^ bearing representa- 
tions of Double Axes.^ Other similar pieces were found in the adjoining 
North-West Building,- which seems to have been a kind of dependency of 
this part of the Palace, and to have contained supplementary deposits of 
valuables belonging to the Sanctuary. Another significant fact is the 
appearance of an altar base in the West Court immediately opposite the 
Central Section of this North-West Hall. 

§ 9.— Further Upper Halls above the West Magazines : 
The ‘Megaron of the Spotted Bull.' 

The traces of the existence of a North-West Hall above Magazines 
11-16 are supplemented by indications presented by the neighbouring 
Magazines of at least two other upper Megara immediately South of this. 

It will be seen from the plan (Fig. 13, above) that Magazines 6 to 10 
inclusive make up together a square block, the sides of which in either 
direction are almost exactly sixteen and a half metres in length. The 
beginning and end of the front of this block, looking on the West Court, 
are marked off by two angles of the fagade wall of the Palace on this side, 
and there can be little doubt that this quadrangular basement area origin- 
ally supported a Hall or Megaron of somewhat smaller dimensions than 

^ One of these is given in J^nossos : Repoj-t^ 1901, p. 53, Other fragments from this area are 
given by Dr. Mackenzie, ‘ The Pottery of Knossos,’ J.H.S. xxiii. p. 204. A miniature shrine is 
seen at ihe foot of one of these Axes. 

® Knossos: Report, 1903, pp. 114, 115. 
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that immediately to the North of it. The substructures here, indeed, afford 
an interesting clue to the interior arrangement of this upper chamber, at 
least in the latest Palace period. In Magazines 7 and 9 limestone 
buttresses had been added to the original walls,’- which are seen to occupy 
central and symmetric positions in relation to the area with which we are 
dealing. It is clear that these piers had supported two large central pillars 
or columns in the Hall above. 

The Kaselles of Magazine No. 9, explored this season, have now 
afforded evidence as to the wall decoration of this Upper Megaron, very 
similar to that obtained in the case of the North-West Hall. In the lower 
part of these Cists were found quantities of the same rubble sweepings 
derived from some remodelling of the upper fabric, which probably took 
place at the time when the limestone piers were constructed. The amount 
of painted stucco here was not so large, but a fragment of wall painting 
was found representing a part of an animal, apparently a large bull, with 
brown spots on a white ground. Some foliate decoration, including an 
olive spray, also occurred here, and a small section of a chequer border 
resembling the frame of the panels with the scenes from the bull ring 
discovered in 1902. From the most important piece of fresco found here, it 
may be convenient to designate the Upper Hall, thus conjecturally recovered, 
as the ‘ Megaron of the Spotted Bull.’ 

Immediately South of this block is another smaller rectangular area 
occupied by Magazines 4, S and 6, which has also the appearance of having 
supported an upper chamber. It looks as if this series of Upper Halls, 
increasing in their succession Northwards, had all opened on some upper 
Corridor answering to the Long Gallery below. 


I 10.— Minoan Paved Wav, West of the Theatral Are.a 

It will be remembered that the Theatral Area brought to light in 1903 
at the North-West angle of the Palace was approached from the West by a 
paved Causeway which traversed its quadrangular floor, dividing it into two 
equal parts, and stopped at the foot of its Eastern flight of steps. Another 
slightly narrower Causeway of the same kind, ascending gradually from the 
North-West, cut the South-West corner of the Theatral Area and, passing 


^ See Knossos : Report i 1903, p. 29. 
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above the Southern tier of steps, bifurcated into two branches, one pointing 
towards the Northern entrance of the Palace, the other to the Pillar House 
somewhat North of it. (See Plan, Pig. 13). 

Both of these Causeways broke off a little to the West of the 
Theatral Area, and, though considerable excavations were made in the 
space immediately beyond, later constructions had here, for a space of over 
20 metres, destroyed all traces of their continuation. 

It was evident, however, that the two Causeways must originally have 
converged at a point some 24 metres distant from the places where they 
break off. To discover this meeting-point and, if possible, to trace the 
further continuation of the united line of way was one of the tasks of the 
present season. 

It was reasonably assumed that, the Causeway bisecting the Theatral 
Area being the broader and therefore the more important of the two, 
their joint continuation would be found to maintain the direction — almost 
due West — in which it pointed, the narrower Causeway being merely a 
divergent branch. A calculation on this basis made it probable that the 
meeting point of the two lines would take place about 38 metres due West 
of the foot of the Eastern steps of the Theatral Area which formed the 
terminus of the larger Causeway. 

A carefully measured test pit running from East to West was accord- 
ingly sunk at this point. The surface deposit here proved to be Late 
Roman. Below this was a floor of limestone paving, between 20 and 40 
centimetres beneath the surface, with the bases of three plain and very 
bulging pithoi in a row. Finally, the pavement of the Minoan Roadway of 
which we were in search was struck at a depth of 2*10 metres. It 
appeared that at this point the convergence of the two lines had already 
taken place. 

From this point the Causeway was traced without a break for a 
distance of 40 metres, continuing the same Westerly course as that followed 
b3^the section that bisects the Theatral Area (Fig. 15). The pavement was 
brought out for the most part in a well-preserved condition, though here 
and there the slabs had been crushed and broken up* The stone 
Causeway was about 1*40 metre wide along this section — divided as 
before into two rows of slabs, each 70 centimetres wide, set lengthwise 
(Fig. 16). The thickness of the flags was about 12 centimetres. 

This slabbed path, however, was found to be only the central part of 
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the roadway itself. On either side of it there came to light a further 
strip consisting of a compact layer formed of a mixture of pebbles, 
clay, and pounded potsherds with a hard, rammed surface — a kind of 
pavement also used for Minoan house floors. This tough layer extended 
about I'lO metre on either side of the paving, giving the roadway a total 
breadth of 3*60 metres. 

Sections cut in the course of the roadway showed that its central 
paving rested on a compact layer identical with the hard stratum already 
referred to as stretching on either side of it. Beneath this whole layer 
again, including the two Svings’ of the road, was a foundation of rough 
stones 20 to 25 centimetres in thickness. For the reception of this bed- 
ding a regular cutting the width of the roadway above had been first 
- made, with slightly inward-sloping sides, in the natural surface of the 
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Fig. 16.— Plan of part of Paving of Minoan Way. 

ground. The section thus presented is shown in Fig. 18, and it may be 
safely said that we have here the first European example of road-making 
on scientific principles. 

The pottery of this bedding was of a mixed character, including 
Neolithic and ‘ Early Minoan ' fragments, and, together with these, others 
with a lustrous black glaze slip, which in Dr. Mackenzie’s opinion may 
well have belonged to the late Polychrome Period, though in the section 
specially examined no actual polychrome sherds occurred. The cutting 
itself had been made in an Early Minoan deposit. 

Here and there in the course of the roadway the original fine lime- 
stone paving slabs had been broken away in ancient times, and their place 
supplied by stamped material like that described, or by smaller ironstone 
slabs. These changes clearly mark an age of decadence. 
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At 40 metres’ distance from the point where the course of the roadway 
was recovered, the pavement was broken off for a distance of 23 
metres, probably having been used for later constructions. The stamped 
earth borders, however, continued to be intermittently traceable, and 
after the interval above noted the pavement itself reappeared and was 
visible for another 14*10 metres — representing a total course of about 
1 18 metres. 

The slight downward inclination of the roadway already perceptible 
from its first start at the foot of the steps of the ‘Theatral Area’ was 
progressively continued to a point about 100 metres from the steps. At 
this point the bottom of the slight valley had been reached and the gradual 
ascent of the hillside beyond begins. The average fall is about i 
in 18 and the average rise from this point about i in 19. A slight 
depression is visible in the present surface of the ground, but it will be 
seen that at the time when the road was made the inclination was more 
considerable. 

At the ii8th metre a short interruption occurs in the visible traces of 
the Minoan paved way due to the preservation of a section of a Roman road 
running at a higher level. (See Fig. 1 7.) Beyond this interval of 9*20 metres, 
however, the Minoan pavement reappears at a depth of 3*30 metres. The 
further section of the road here uncovered extends West for another 
42*70 metres with a slight continued rise. The pavement here visible is 
mostly later repair of the S. section of the road the N. section of .which is 
here still uncovered. The materials here are of a miscellaneous character, 
and in one place a part of a Minoan drain had been worked in apparently 
to serve as mere pavement. 

On the side of the hill above the modern road to Candia, about 
60 metres beyond the end of this latter section, a test-pit dug in a line 
representing its exact prolongation brought to light similar paving.^ 
We have thus the evidence of the existence of the Minoan Roadway 
for a total course of over 230 metres due West from the foot of the 
Theatral steps. 

Whither did it lead ? That an important quarter of the City existed 
on this side is sufficiently clear from the considerable remains of houses 
brought to light by numerous test-pits in this region. The cutting made 

1 The depth of this paving was 4*55 from the surface. Owing to the rise of the hill, however, 
it was at a higher level than the last part of the paving of the preceding section. 
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Fig. 17. —View looking West showing IMinoan Way and Section of Roman Road 
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in order to uncover the roadway itself showed traces of some of these 
aligned along its course as well as of a more important building to be 
described below. That it was a means of communication with this quarter 
of the City and with certain actual dependencies of the Palace is self- 
evident. But the careful planning of the roadway in conformity with the 
general orientation of the Palace lines and abutting at right-angles on the 
Theatral Area tends to show that it was principally planned as an avenue 
of approach to some monumental structure on the opposite hillside. 

Further exploration of its traces in that direction is extremely 
desirable. 

The overlying strata, removed in the course of bringing into view 
the successive sections of the Minoan Way, presented a very different 
character from those that covered the greater part of the Palace area. In 
that area we are confronted with the curious phenomenon that in the 
superficial earth, above the actual remains of the building, hardly a trace 
occurs of later occupation. Even the potsherds found are almost 
exclusively Minoan. By Greek and Roman alike this field of ruins had 
been left severely alone, and it seems to have been only at a time when the 
earthy deposit above had attained something like its present thickness 
that the area was again partially used for cultivation. It almost looks as 
if some surviving tradition of the religious aspect of the Minoan building 
in its function of Sanctuary as well as Palace may have served to protect 
the site. It may well, indeed, have been included in some later temenosWke 
that of the Grove and Temple of Rhea. 

It was only sporadically, towards the North-East, as in the case of the 
later kiln, and beyond the Northern entrance near the Pillar House where 
there was a ‘ Geometrical ' well, that later remains began to appear. From 
about this point a zone can be traced, running Westward and including the 
greater part of the Theatral Area, where Geometrical, Classical Greek, and 
Roman remains occur in normal proportions. The Southern boundary of 
this zone, which skirts the North-West building, can be made out almost 
to a few feet, and the course of the Minoan paved way ran well within it. 

One result of these altered conditions of excavation was the necessity 
— which in the Palace area proper had not presented itself — of constantly 
removing later structures, though these proved to be of no importance in 
themselves. 

The earliest of these post-Minoan remains — the Greek, namely, of the 
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Geometrical period — often went down to within a few centimetres of the 
paving of the road itself. A very interesting result brought out by the 
occurrence of these Geometrical remains was that during the period 
represented by them the roadway was no longer in use. This is neatly 
illustrated by the fact that at a point about 20 metres West of the first 
test-pit, showing the beginning of the newly discovered section of the road, 
the pavement had been cut through by a well of the Geometrical Period. 
It appears that the road — which, though in places patched up in an 
inferior style, seems to have been at least kept open through the most 
decadent Minoan Age — had by this time been covered over and completely 
forgotten. This is one of the many indications of the real break in 
historic continuity involved by the coming in of the bearers of this 
Geometrical culture. 

No trace of any roadway of Hellenic construction, either early or late, 
was encountered on the line of the Minoan Way. On the other hand, at 
about the ii8th metre of its Westward course, were found the well- 
preserved remains, referred to above, of a paved Roman road running in 
almost the same direction. The identity in direction did not, however, in 
this case imply any real continuity of tradition, since the Roman paving 
was separated from the Minoan by a gradually formed deposit somewhat 
over 2 metres in thickness. 

The historic coincidence itself, as well as the contrasts offered by it, 
were, however, of sufficient interest to induce us to preserve the Roman 
pavement for a length of metres. The appearance presented by the 
two pavements is shown in Fig. 17, and a diagrammatic view of the 
Section appears in Fig. 18. The Roman pavement lay at a depth of 
2 metres from the surface. In contrast with the well masoned slabs of the 
Minoan paving, with the solid bedding below, this was composed of mere 
cobbles set on the surface of the ground. The Northern boundary of the 
Roman road was formed by a wall going down to the level of the paving, 
the angle between the base of the wall and the road-level being filled with 
cement, so as to preserve the foundations from damp. On the South 
side of the roadway run three conduits or water-pipes. Two of these, 
formed of a kind of cement mixed with potsherds, are square in section 
and laid on a mortar bedding. The other is round, and consists of sections 
of terra-cotta piping fitted into one another, and with their necks pointing 
East, showing that the flow of water was in this direction. These water- 
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pipes indicate a source of supply on the hillside above, moi'e or less 
corresponding with a still existing fountain on the line of the Venetian and 
later Turkish aqueduct, that still supplies Candia. The water of this 
aqueduct is brought from what is at present far and awa}^ the best and 
most copious spring of water in this neighbourhood, rising from an 
Eastern spur of Mount Juktas. It seems certain that the Roman water 
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Fxg. 18. — Diagrammatic Cross Secitox. 


supply was derived from the same quarter, and it is possible, con- 
sidering the great hydraulic capacity shown by the Minoan architects, that 
water was conveyed to the Palace from this source. If this could be 
ascertained it would solve many difficulties as to the water-supply of the 
Knossian Palace. 

The water conduits and shafts in the Palace, of which the function 
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can be ascertained, seem rather to have served the purpose of taking off 
the rain-water and flushing the drains. The wells found on the East 
slope belong to an earlier period, and there are none of the great 
bottle-shaped cisterns such as occur in the Palace at Phaestos. On 
the other hand, the water of the stream that runs along the valley 
below is, at present at least, too impregnated with decayed gypsum 
rock to be good for drinking. That a conduit existed, which brought 
down fresh water from the hrll to the West, must almost be assumed, 
and the marvellously constructed sections of terra-cotta piping, found 
North of the Olive. Press area, as well as another pipe of simpler con- 
struction near the Northern entrance, may be reasonably connected with 
the supply of spring water through some high-lying conduit. 


§ II.— Palace Magazines near the Minoan Paved Way with 
Stores and Archives. 

One object sought by the thorough investigation of the course of the 
Minoan paved way was the possible clue it might give to the position of 
important buildings, perhaps even of actual dependencies of the Palace. 
This was especially the case in the region immediately West of the 
Theatral Area. 

The length of the cutting, and the amount of later structures and 
deposit to be removed above the level of the road-paving themselves, 
involved too serious an expenditure of labour to allow of much to be done 
during the present season in the way of side exploration. At one spot, 
however, just North of the point where the road attains its maximum of 
descent, an almost imperceptible rise in the surface of the ground 
suggested the possible existence of some important structure below, 

A test-pit was accordingly sunk at this point, but it was not till a 
depth of 4*50 metres had been reached — lower, that is, by about half a 
metre than the neighbouring part of the road — that any Minoan deposit 
was reached. This deposit was at once distinguished from the duller 
and darker aspect of the over-lying Greek and Roman strata by its 
tawny and almost golden hue. 

Part of an interior wall of a building was struck in this stratum, show- 
ing a mixture of limestone and gypsum blocks — a very usual feature of 
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Minoan masonry. As the top of the wall was already below the level of the 
neighbouring road pavement, it was evident that we had to do with 
basements. 

These remains tended to confirm the view that the slight swelling of 
the surface of the ground some sixteen feet above might eventually find its 
explanation in the existence of a considerable building of Minoan date. 
The full importance of the discovery, however, was only ascertained on 
reaching the deposit immediately above the floor level. This deposit, which 
was largely mixed with carbonised fragments, proved to contain inscribed 
clay tablets and seal impressions, evidently belonging to an important 
hoard or series of hoards. 

In view of this discovery, it became obvious that the whole surrounding 
area must be fully explored to the same level. The great depth at which 
these Minoan structures lay made the task thus set before us a heavy one, 
and considering the lateness of the season it was evident that in any case 
only a section of the area could be completely dug out. In order to 
expedite matters, it was therefore decided to resort to a method of excavation 
which had already been found effective, in the cutting for the roadway, 
though on the Palace site proper it had not been feasible. 

In that region, as already noted, true Minoan remains were found from 
the surface downwards, a circumstance which entailed comparatively slow 
and tentative excavation. In the present area, however, where later and 
almost wholly unimportant deposit extended for so many metres depth, it was 
found convenient to work by a system of wager down at least to the level 
where more important finds might be expected. According to this method 
the area to be excavated was partitioned out into squares, in the pre.sent 
case of four metres, an equal number of men — not less than three — being 
assigned to each lot. A prize was given to the group of diggers who first 
reached the level, here four metres down, to which this competitive kind of 
excavation might be considered safe. The work of clearing the ground was 
further accelerated by contracting with parties of villagers to remove the 
earth thrown up in the native manner by putting it into sacks, which were 
carried off by donkeys to the nearest dumping ground. 

This method of excavation marvellously expedited matters, two or 
three times the amount of earth being excavated and removed in a given 
time than would have been possible under other conditions. 

In this way it was possible before the close of the season to clear an 
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area about a dozen metres square to a depth of four metres, and over part 
of this area to explore the Minoan stratum immediately underlying this 
level. The basement structures were now found to extend on every side 
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Fig. 19. — Clay Sealing showing Water Fowl. 


from the foot of the first wall discovered, and further remains of the deposit 
of inscribed tablets were at the same time brought to light. From the position 
of these at somewhat variant levels, in some cases above fallen cement floor- 
ing, it was clear that they had been originally stored on the floor above the 
basement, as seems to have been often the case in the Palace. A reason for 
this may be sought in the fact that the inscribed clay tablets were merely 
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sun-dried or subjected to a very slight degree of heat in the first instance, so 
that they were very liable to deterioration by damp. The ultimate 
preservation of the clay archives was undoubtedly due to the destruction of 
the building itself by fire. In the present case — like those, fallen from an 
upper storey, found in- the East- West Corridor of the Palace — the tablets 
were exceptionally charred, and some of them had been reduced to a cindery 
state, indicative of a very intense conflagration. 

Together with the inscribed tablets were found, as in other cases, clay 
sealings which had either secured the chests in which the tablets were 
stored, or had been attached to documents of mqre perishable materials, 
such as parchment. Among the sealings were impressions of an excep- 
tionally large signet of the lentoid kind, showing water-fowl and flowering 
plants executed in the finest style of the Later Palace (Fig. 19). Another 



Fig. 20.— Clay Sealing showing Skins of Animals. 

much smaller seal (Fig. 20) presents a more enigmatic device. It may be 
taken to represent two skins of animals seen sidewa>’s. 

Eighty inscribed tablets, including important fragments, were found 
in the area excavated. These tablets, with the exception of a few 
stragglers, lay within the opening of what seems to have been a basement 
Magazine, into which the wooden chests containing them had sunk wdren 
the floor above collapsed. Of these about fifty referred to chariots. Here, 
however, as in the case of a parallel series of tablets found in the 
Northern entrance passage, no complete chariot was represented in 
connexion with the inscription, the frames, with or without the poles and 
yokes, appearing on one set (See Fig. 21), and the wheels by themselves on 
another. The large expenditure on the last item entailed bj' the 
character of the country may be gathered from the fact that one tablet 
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concerns a total amount of 478 wheels. It must be observed, however, 
that some of the tablets refer to as many as 80 or 90 chariot frames. 
In the formulas preceding these representations the throne-and-sceptre 
sign plays an important part. 
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Fig. 21 a , b , c . Inscribed Tablets with Frame of Chariot ( a ) and Horns of Cretan 

Wild Goats { b , c ). 


The pictorial designs on some of the tablets remain unexplained. One 
apparently relates to spears or javelins. Still more interesting are a series 
of tablets (Fig. 21, b and c) showing two curved objects, the explanation of 
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which can present no difficulty to any one familiar with Minoan designs. 
We have here represented the long curving horns of the Cretan Agrimi 
or Wild-Goat, the characteristic ‘ rings ’ of the horns being indicated 
by small curved lines near the base of each, a device for which an exact 
parallel may be found on contemporary figures of the same animal 
on some contemporary gems. 

To what purpose were these pairs of horns applied? There can be 
little doubt that we have here the raw material for horn bows, such as that 
of Menelaos.^ It is true that the more usual form of the bow in Minoan 
Crete, to judge from the small steatite relief found in the North-East 
Palace quarter^ and from various designs on gems, was of the simpler 
African and usual European type, indicating a wooden material. But the 
hoi'n or composite type, so distinctive of Asia, can claim a very high 
antiquity in the island, since a weapon of this form appears in the hands 
of a hunter pursuing a Wild Goat on a seal belonging to the beginning of 
the Middle Minoan Period, from Central Crete. At a later date the use of 
the horn bow in the island is well authenticated by the open-work bronze 
relief from Crete of very early Greek work, first described by Milchhoefer,^ 
showing a bowman grasping the arm of a youth who holds an Agrimi on 
his shoulders. Certainly, for such hunting, this form of bow had a peculiar 
appropriateness. 

That the Agrimi horns on these tablets formed the raw material for 
bows receives striking confirmation from two associated discoveries. 
With the above tablets was found the latter part of one referring to a large 
amount of arrows. The subject of this clay document was made clear 
by the repetition of a pictographic figure of an arrow. The tablets 
contained a record of two large lots of arrows, one 6010 in number, the 
other 2630, or 8640 in all. The first part of this tablet remains, 
unfortunately, to seek. 

But what adds an extraordinary interest to the occurrence of this 
inscription is the discovery in its immediate neighbourhood of the 
remains of two actual depots of arrows, at a distance of about 3 metres 
from one another. 

The depots had in each case been contained in wooden boxes 

with bronze loop handles, and together with the charred fragments of 

1 lliadxv, 105, seqq, " Knossos: Report, 1901, p. 44, Hg. 13 viL), 

3 A7inaU, 1880, p. 213, seqq, Tav. d'Agg. T. : Anflmge der Kim st, p. 168, 169, tig- 5* 
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these were found the clay seals with which their string binding had been 
secured. These sealings were three-sided, the string passing through 
their major axis. Both chests had been sealed in an identical manner, 
and together afforded a more perfect illustration of the Minoan 
method of controlling and safeguarding deposits of valuables than had 
as yet been supplied by similar remains from Knossos or elsewhere. In 




Fig, 22. — Clay Sealings with Countermarks and Signatures from Chests 

CONTAINING ARROWS. 

no other case had such chests and sealings been found in direct associa- 
tion with the objects that they secured and the documents relating to them. 

The sealings thus duplicated were of three types, which may be 
described as A, B and C (See Fig. 22). The signet used had for its 
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device a couchant Hon, in a careless style of engraving, the impression 
of which, owing to the subsequent countermarking and countersigning 
of the clay while it was still wet, was much effaced. In type C, however, 
where it stands alone on the sealing, some of the details are visible. 

In A I we see this device cancelled by the arrow sign, which is a 
somewhat simplified form of that seen on the tablet referring to these 
deposits. A 2 and 3 show the method of countersigning, — the first 
characters on A i being the significant throne-and-sceptre, here shown in 
a cursory manner. In B i the lion device can also be traced, but the 
arrow sign is wanting. B 2 shows the only side of this sealing with 
inscribed characters ; the remaining side is plain. In type C, as already 
noticed, both of the smaller sides (where the clay nodule was pinched in) are 
plain, the lion device alone appearing on the principal face, without the 
countermark. 

Embedded in the debris of the chests, once so elaborately sealed and 
registered, were the carbonised remains of the shafts and, partly attaching 
to them, the bronze heads of hundreds of arrows. The arrowheads were 
of small size and of two principal types, namely with and without a stem. 
Together with the bronze arrowheads which formed the mass of the two 
deposits were three of bone and one broken specimen of flint, all these of 
the stemless kind. The types of the bronze arrowheads are identical with 
those of the arrowheads found by Tsountas in a chamber-tomb of the 
Lower Town of Mycenae, where they had been laid in two bundles of ten 
each.^ In spite of the diminutive size of those from the present deposits, 
there does not seem to be sufficient reason for seeing in them objects of 
votive usage. Strengthened as their thin blades would have been by the 
pointed ends of the wooden shafts in which they were hafted, they may 
have been quite effective for shooting small animals, including the Cietan 
wild-goats. We must in fact recognise in them arrows of the chase. 

The depots of arrows lay within a narrow Corridor running from 
South to North, into which opened two Magazines of somewhat unequal 
width. The inscriptions lay within the opening of the first of these 
Magazines. The above mentioned Corridor communicates at its 
Southern end with another narrow passage, and to the North leads to 
a larger Chamber or Magazine, the limits of which are as yet imperfectly 

^ Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaeau p* 206, Idgs. 9^3 9.5* 
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ascertained. Throughout this area a good deal of exceptionally fine 
cement flooring ^ belonging to one or more upper chambers was visible, 
some of the inscribed tablets being above the level of this. The floor level 
of the basement Corridors and Magazines lay at 5*45 metres below the 
surface, and the walls had been in most cases levelled away to about half 
a metre from this, the North wall of the Second Magazine alone rising to 
a height of i*20 metre. A further indication of date was supplied by the 
fact that immediately West of the larger Magazine were found fragments 
of painted pottery, including the frequent grass design, characteristic 
of the latest Palace Period (Late Minoan II.). 

The extent and general arrangement of the building to which these 
structures belong can only be determined by further excavation on a 
serious scale. In the meantime, we must conclude from the character of 
the inscriptions, and the deposit of arrows with their official sealings, that 
we have to do with an important dependency of the Palace. It seems 
possible that we may be able to locate here the Royal Armoury and 
Stables. 

Arthur J. Evans. 

^ Dr. Mackenzie notes of this cement flooring that its foundation was of clay and sand. Above 
this was laid a layer of grey tough earth such as is now used in Crete for roofs. Then came a layer 
of potter’s red earth, over which was laid the floor layer of line white ‘ stucco ’ cement, impregnated 
with very small river pebbles, and smoothed away to a flne surface. 



TEAMS OF BALL-PLAYERS AT SPARTA, 


A SERIES of inscriptions, most of which are unfortunately in a very 
fragmentary condition, records the victories won by teams of Spartan ball- 
players. As two of these have not yet been published while the others 
have never been grouped together, my present object is to collect the texts 
in question, restoring them as far as possible, and to add a short statement 
of the main facts which we can gather from them regarding the contest 
referred to. 

The inscriptions arc as follows : 

1. Martha, BjUL Corr, Hell, i. p. 379> 2. In the Sparta Museum 

(No. 400). On a greyish marble stele broken at the left top corner and 

below. Height *52 m. ; breadth *45 m, ; thickness *07 m. 

tvxvA 'KttI Trarpovo/joov Avo-cTriwov tov Aaf^aLverov\ (ptkofcai- 

5 crapo<; fcal ^Ao7ra|| TpiSo9, /SiSeov Se rieSou/ratlou lii7ra(l)poBeiTOV, 

dptcrrlv\Sov Be Kal Bearer eo<; a vt€\ Tray yeXrov Aap.aiv6rov\ rov 'Apiaro- 
10 fcpdrovr (X(f)ai\\p€C9 peoiroXiTCOp ol pL/cd\(ravre<; rrk d)/3d<; (iP€(f)e\Bpot, 

d>p TTpecr^v^ I YaXTipo^ '^7revB{cop<C,<i'p^o^) | 

Forms of letters AE©MTTc|)n3 with marked apice,^, 

Martha, who publishes the inscription without commentary, reads copa? 
for a)/9a9 in 1. 1 1 ; in I. 1 3 he has :S7rfcV5«[ro9]> while my copy shows 

; in 1. 14, where he has marked iK>thing, I see traces of 

two letters 

The inscription happily preserves in full the introductory formula, and 
thus gives us the key to the. following fragments. 
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2. In the Sparta Museum (No. 781). On a fragment of a massive 
stele of white marble with black veins. Height *5 m. ; breadth *42 m. ; 
thickness -14 m. ; height of letters '04 m. 




mr 
fwrror 

OTQPKIQI 

}NOlNIKH 

,POIQN 

1x1 


Scale I : 8. 


- - - /9 ouX? 7[9 - - - I " aL](co)viov apicrTo(j 7 T)[o\LT 6 VTOV, (h)e 

M(dpKov) {A)v(prf)XL[ov Sial/Sereo]? Se ^lov(Xlov) 'ilpeLcov[o<i* 

5 {T<patpeh\\ - - (a^TOOv ol viicricr[avTe^ | Ta9 a)/3a9 dvS\{^eh)poi, &v 
. (7r)[/3eo-/3u?] I 

The position of the margin of the stone cannot be exactly determined, 
but the length of the line (approximately 25 letters) is fixed by the certain 
restoration vLicrj(T\avre<^ ra^ (WjSa? ai/e0eS]poi. This proves that no patro- 
nymic follows the name of Julius Orion, and also affords a strong argument 
in favour of the restoration \al(d\vlov dpLaTolirokirevrov^ (1. 2), since the 
only alternative is to regard 'Apicrro - - as the beginning of a proper name 
and there is no 'Aptrrro- name of the required length. Cf. No, 3 below. 
The title is also found in C.LG. 1349, I37S, and indicates that the holder 
enjoyed a lifelong tenure of the honours and privileges attached to the 
dptaTO'iroXcreLd {cf. C,LG. I3S^) Le Bas-Foucart l/S) Xa^ovra rd<i t7}9 
dpidToiroXireia^ Tipud^). which was under ordinary circumstances granted 
for a limited period. 

In 1. I we may probably restore [pfpapjparem (Ti59)] /3ouA75[9], a title 
svhich occurs in C.LG. 1241 Col. I, 1246, 1249 Col. III. (?), 1253, 
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1259, 1345. As this office can hardly have been held by the eponymous 
patronomus, we must suppose that the latter was first mentioned, and 
afterwards the Secretary of Council and aloovcoi} dpicrroiroKiTevri]';, who 
may have undertaken the erection of this monument (cf. No. 9 below) : 
the fine slab of marble on which the inscription is engraved and the 
monumental character of the letters contrast with those of No. 1 and con- 
firm the supposition that the cost was defrayed by some wealthy member 
of the obe. 

3. C.I.G. 1433. ‘ Misithris s. Novae Spartae prope Castelbim' : ex 

schedis Foiirmonti. 

ElZlOY - - 

- - AIABETE 

- NIOYAPIS 

- - S<J)A!PEI5:K - - 

5 - - NIEIKASAA 

- - cDEIBOl 

- - dsXt 

Boeckh recognized (T(j>aipel<; (1. 4) vei/cdcrav[r€i\ (1. S)) 

proposed Sia/3eT[i}?] in 1. 2 and [6]^r?/3o(, though doubtfully, in 1. 6. We 
need have no hesitation in restoring in this last instance dvi](f)e(Bp)oi : the 
•confusion between b 3-Rd P is easily accounted for, and that it is possible 
to mistake A for I is shown by the fact that my first copy of No. 2 I. 6 
showed ave^(^(f>e^ipoi. The inscription may, then, be written 

jSiBiov Be ’A^ipoBleta-iov [tou ], Bia^he[o^ Be alco]viov dpic- 

[TOTToXiTeuToO'] a<f){a)ipei^ }^^ovoovp€ 0 )v ot] veiKa(T(^av'){Te<i rav 
dve](j)€(Bp)oi, \_5)v TT/secr/Si'? ]o5 (’A)r - - - 

As in the last inscription, the position of the margin is not determin- 
able, but the length of the line (about 21 letters) is fixed by the phrase ot 
veLic'daaviTe<i ra? dvi]<l>eBpot. For the restoration alo>]viov dpialro- 

TToXirevTov] see note on No. 2: it gives a line of i8 letters, 
but this causes no difficulty, for the word may well have been written 
dpicrTOTToXeirevTov and there may have been a mark of punctuation 
between it and cri^aipet?, as in Nos. 5 and 8. The restoration K-lpvoovpecov], 
'K[yvocTovpeo}v\j is based on Nos. 8 and 11, and fT./.fr. 1^47* 


F 
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4 . CJ.G. 1274. ^ Spartae prope flumen' ; ex schedis Fourmonti, 

CAIMI 

V.TACO 

CB.YCC 

^YAT 

Boeckh restored - - - irpecr^v\<; vel 7r/?6«7/3et]9 Kiij\yako:^v - -] ra? ct)[/3a9 

7rjC»e]cr/3u9 ----- [/3]om7[o9 . In the light, however, of the preceding 

inscriptions we must read 

- - - (r^aip6t]<^ ALiJ.(v)[a6oov oi vLfcri(TavT6\{si) Ta9 (<i))[/Sa9 ave<hehpoi, &v 

7rp6]<r/3i;9 S [/5](o)^«7[o9 - - 

The length of the line is fixed as in Nos. 2 and 3 at approximately 21 
letters : as the restoration dvecfyeBpoi gives a line of exactly the required 
length we may regard it as certain. The only doubtful point is whether 
we are right in restoring ^ovay 6 <; in 1. 4 : the inscription might possibly be 

of the form &v 7rpi]cr^v<^ '^[cocrL(TTparo<; '^cocrcSd/d]ov, *Ay[a 6 oK\rj<i . I 

prefer, however, to retain Boeckh’s restoration. 

5 . In the Sparta Museum (No. 647). On a fragment of greyish marble, 
broken on all sides. Height '21 m. ; breadth *23 m. ; thickness ^08 m. 

^AIAI 

rOYAO 

TOYSTOi 

EOZc^Scj 

5 TESTAZr 

YZi^nNn 

( 9 ), Sm(/9)[€T609 Se avT€7ra776X.](r)ou Ao[v/ctov ? ]tou9 to(v) 

609* cr(^)[aLp€L<; cov ol vLK’}](rav\Te<^ rd<? (a))[/3d<f ]i;9, Sp 

' 7 r[p€cr^v(^ 

The length of the line, about 23 letters, is fixed by the phrase 
S£a^€Teo9 Se avT€ 7 rayye\rov, if my restoration be correct. Although the 
letters are crowded more closely together in I. 5, we must have as 
short a name as possible following a^atpeUy t,e. in all probability 
AipLvakcov, 

6. R. Meister ap, Collitz-Bechtel, Saimnhtngy No. 4469, after 
Bourguet, BulL Corn Hell, xix. 547, No. 3. Neither editor has noticed 
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that the inscription was published by Hirschfeld in Biillettino deir Inst. 
1873, p. 214. 

Meister’s text is given thus : yStSew Se AIA - - ( - - co S4a^6Teo[9] 

- - I - - FEATn ical a - - \ - - - - . Hirschfeld’s text differs from Bour- 
guet's only in reading XiA at the end of 1 . i, EOY in place of EO‘ at the 

end of 1. 2, I I A I t K SI above 1. i and ^^Q .7 in place of 
oi/o^nx/s p 

We may restore on the analogy of No. 1 
iSiSeco Se (A)lX[coy - - - - ]&>, Sia^6T€ov[<; Se auT67ray]y6XT0) 

fcal a[pLcrTcvSov Selvo^; 

Bourguet conjectured /BoSiq) Se [A]6X[/<;it)]. In 1 . 2 it is uncertain 
whether we should read Bca^ereov or Si,a/3eTeou[9] : the form Bta^ereo^; 
given by No. 1 cannot be restored here in face of the concurrent evidence 
of Hirschfeld and Bourguet. The exact form of the genitive in Nos. 2 , 3 , 
5 , 7 cannot be determined, but the occurrence of the accus. Bia^iryi' 
(Le Bas-Foucart, 174) shows that the word was one of those which varied 
between the first and third declensions. 

7. C.I.G. 1273. ^ Novae Spartae in Jiorto Palatii archiepiscopalis^ ; t\v 

schedis Fonrmonti, Usque duplicibus. 

Fourmont’s copy and Boeckh’s transcription and restoration are as 
follows : 


AilAA 

OYAIABET 

KPATOYCTOYC - - 

TOYAETHCct) 

5 XOYAYPAflO 

PeiCAiMN 

TACOJBACA 

BYCKAAYA 

YPATAGI A 
10 ARiCTOY 
II . IPAkAe . C 
. YPHAIC 


. ov hia^eilov 

Kpdrov^; rod 2 - 

Toy Be ‘ ^ dp ? 

5 p^oy Avp. *A7ro[X\o3pi - - Trpicr- 

/ 3 ]ei^ [A]tfiv[a€o>p 

ra? d}j3d^ A - - [ficoy rrpecr- 

/Sy? KXayS[i09 

A]yp. ’A7O0/a[s‘ 

lO NiriaroVi 

d]7r[o] 'Hpa/cX(i[o]9 
A]yp7;Xto[9 •> - - 


F 2 
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I have not found it possible satisfactorily to restore this inscription 
except in 11 . 6-8 where it follows the usual formula. After the 
occurs the mention of some official otherwise unknown, perhaps an eTrifie- 
7% but the omission of the article before his father’s name 

in 1 . 5 is contrary to the general rule. ^A-iruarov in 1 . lO is open to suspi- 
cion. One of Fourmont’s copies reads AfllCTOY, the other AfllKTOY ; 
I am inclined to combine these two, and read [Eive\\iTiarov {cf. No. 9 , 1 . 7). 
In 1 . II I would prefer to ignore the n in the margin, and to read 
(^R)paKX 6 [iS 7 ]]<; or ('H)/)a/cX6[to]9. With all due reserve, then, I would 
suggest : 

- a(T)t(S)a ?|. ov, Bca^ 6 r[eo<? Be ’Aptcrro ?] [/^parou? tov 

5 % [inripi€\r]}]\rov Be 7^9 - - ap ?] . Aup. ’A7ro[X,\ • 

a(j)aL]\ pcC<; {A)cp>v[a€ct)v ol vifcri(TavT 6 <;'\\ra^ ft)/3d9 (a)[v 6 (j>€BpOLf mv 
10 7 rpicr]l^V 9 K(\)<xi 5 (S)[i 09 - - - - | A]up. 'Ayadialf; - * - Eue] || (X) 7 r/cr- 
70 U ? - - I ('H)pa/^X€[to]9 I [A]vp 7 ]Xco[(; 


8. C.LG, 1272. ^ Spartae prope ecclesiam D. NicolaV ; ex sckedis 

Fourmonti, 


Fourmont’s text and Boeckh’s transcription and restoration are as 


follows : 

TAlOYll 

©AAOYS. 

STEA S 45 Y 
PEHNO 
5 TASnBAS 
nPESIBYZ 
AYF. EHTHP 
AYF. EYTYXO 
AYP . NElKHcPOl 
10 MEMMIOSin . . 
AYP . nPATYAO 
AYP . EHirONO 
AYP . EYTYXH 
AYP. ATAGOnO 
15 . . ER . HAPMENOI 

. YP . . . . 


[’EttI 7raTpQv6piov\ 
Vatov ^l[ovXiov Ilai^]- 

OdXov^ 

^v[X7]<; Kovoov- 

picoi^ 0 “ - - - 
5 7a9 a)/3a9 - - [Swi^ 

Trpecr^vq 
Avp. 2cw7?;p, 

Avp. EiJ7u;)^o[9, 

Avp. 'N€(fC7](l)Op[o<^f 

10 Mep./ii 09 - 
Avp. llpaTvXo[<^, 

Avp. ’E7r/7oz/o[9j 
Avp. RvTV)^r)\_<;, 

Avp. ^Ayad67ro[v^^ 

15 MJep.. nap/A€r'[a)z^ ? 

A]vp. - - - - 
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I have no alterations to suggest in the latter part of this transcrip- 
tion (lines 7 foil.), but the restoration of the first part is open to grave 
objection, since it leaves only one line of 16-1S letters for recording 
the names of the /3/Seo9 and the It also fails to explain L 3, 

and it ignores the last element in Fourmont's copy of L i : this last 
difificulty might be avoided by reading Va(tov) 'lov(Xlov) (n)[av]edXov^, but 
that would give too short a line. The change of a single letter will enable 
us to give a satisfactory restoration: reading S(j)A at the end of line 3 
we see that the sign immediately preceding is a mark of punctuation, and 
that we have the usual formula a(f>a[tpeL<^y etc. The first two lines can 
then be restored by the aid of C.I.G^ '^irpoaSe^afiivov to dvaXcopa 

Vatov Tlopu. YiavddXov^ /Xio^^evov 'Apio-riay dp^^Lepiox; rcou 'Ze/Sacrr&v, k.t,X. 
and Bull, Corr, Hell, ix. p. 5^4j 6, ttoX^? Hop^irdi, llavBcJ^Xrj] Atoyevri 

^Api(TTe{a\ K,T,X, We thus obtain : 

[Sta/3eTeo9 Se] [ Vatov (Jl^opbircoviov ITaz/] [ {^Aio^ivov 'Apt] jcrrea* 

S a‘(j>\aipeL^ Koz^oou] o[/ viKticravre^l j,' ra? a)/Sa9 &p] | 

'TTpea/Sv^, 

The restoration dve<p6Spoi ( 1 . 5) is uncertain, but the fact that it makes 
the line approximately equal in length to lines 1-4 is strongly in its 
favour. 

9 . Le Bas, Revue ArcheoL 1844, p. 705, No. 18 ; Ross, Arch. Atifsaeize 
ii. p. 659, No. 21; Le Bas-Foucart, 180; Dressel-Milchhoefer, Athen, 
Mitt, ii. p. 383, No. 200. 

'A^aQ^l 'ru;;^(e)[i] j . NZ/c?/ N€o(7r)[o]|X€4T<iu[z/]. | ’EttI rrrarpovoijiQv) 
5 ©eoXvATou 11 ToO TO einpLeXovp^evov | 7raTpov6{pov) ^l(dpKov) 

Avp(7}Xlov) ' AXKtcr0epov[<;'\ | rofi VveXTreerrov TTpoardr^ov tto] • Xece>9, 
^iSeov Se M(dpfcov) Avp(p]X(ov) *^Po[v^ov ? ] | (rod) 

Previous editors have restored TTpoardrlov r?}? TrojXew^ (1* 7)> but there 
is no room for the article on the stone nor is it necessary on linguistic 
grounds (cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. ix. p. 513, lines 17, l8, Map. Avp/ AXKicrdevov^ 
rod VveXTrlcrrov 7r/ooo'T[a][roi/ TroAeo?). 

Above the main body of the inscription (II. 4 foil) was a relief of poor 
workmanship in a triangular field, thus described by Ross (lac. citl) : ‘ A 
draped female figure stands full-face, with four arms ; the upper r. arm 
holds a tip of the garment over the shoulder, the lower r. arm an olive. 
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branch towards which a serpent raises itself ; the 1. upper arm holds a 
bow, the lower a shallow saucer. To the 1 . of the figure lies a large ball, 
to the r. behind the serpent stands a kind of amphora.' Unfortunately, the 
stone was almost entirely destroyed by fire, only a small fragment of it 
still existing when Le Bas visited Sparta. 


I add here two inscriptions which, though not parallel in formula to 
the foregoing, bear upon the subject of the Spartan crcf^aLpeh, 

10 . In the Sparta Museum (No. 721). On a slab of grey stone: 
height 75 m. ; breadth *46 m. ; thickness *ii m. Le Bas, Rev2ie Arc/ieoL 
1844, p. 637 ; Keil, Intelligenzhlatt mir allg. Literatur^ 1847, col. 395 ; Le 
Bas-Foucart, 164; Dressel-Milchhoefer, ii. p. 439, No. 18 (lines 

3~io only); Collitz-Bech tel, 4478. The following text rests on my own 
copy of the inscription. I have printed in capitals those letters which were 
seen by former editors but have now been lost owing to the edges of the 
stone having been somewhat chipped. 


['EttI McJn EKAEO[i^ 9 | 0 ^ 0 ‘<^](^^/>eZ 9 ot v)\ {/cdcravrsf;)' MAX -- [ 5 

5 ^L/cofcpdT 7 '}<; (NiKOfcpdrov^;). I3a<; | ■’ - fcoBa<; <i>LXoaTpdrou,\\- - 

'E7ri/CT7]rov I - - tTTTTLSaf; ’ETTi/^parov?. |■--o [E]uz/i/co9. 1 

10 [X}d}avSpo<^ Tpv(f)0)vo9, \\KvSavo<^ 'iTnrdpxov. \ KaWcfcpdrrjq ^cXo- 
(rrpdroY^ | Ad/jLLTTTro^; TL/.iofcpdTov<;. | KXeopiaxo^ (Kkeo/Jidxov), \ 
15 EvBac/jiOKXT]^ EyStt/iou. II ScicrTpaT 09 ©eoBcopoY, | ^ £vdfccov ^ Kvn^lov. 

Below the inscription is a disc, with a vase to the 1. and a palm branch 
to the r. Of the letters in 1. 2 enclosed in round brackets only slight 
traces are now distinguishable. 

No satisfactory explanation has yet been offered of the letters MAX 
in 1 , 2 and BAZ in 1 . 3, nor of the initial Z of 1 . 3. 


11 . C.I.G. 1386. ^ Spartae prope portam orientalem' ; ex schedis F our- 

monti. 


7 r 6 A,i 9 I M. Aup. Tiak(iio"Tpurr]v^ j (Tcfyacpia Kovoovpea, | ao}(f>po(rvv'r]<; 
5 T€ fcal \\ dvBp6ca<; eveica, 'jrp0(T\Be^apbev(O'j to dvd\(3o\iia AvprjXicov 
^A<j)poBd)<; I /cal '^coreipa^ roov | dBeX^&v avrov. 

The date of the inscriptions can be approximately fixed. The 
similarity of the formulae used in Nos. 1-9 makes it antecedently probable 
that they all belong to the same period, and with this the evidence of the 
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writing conforms. A terminus post quevi is gained from Nos. 2 , 7,8 and 9 , 
in which the name Aurelius occurs. This may indeed be found in rare 
instances before the age of the Antonines, but the cumulative evidence of 
the four inscriptions, and the fact that in two of them (Nos. 2 and 9 ) the 
praenomen Marcus is prefixed, while in No. 7 the name occurs twice, and 
in No. 8 eight times, puts the matter beyond a doubt. the 

only name which occurs in No. 3 , is frequently met with in Spartan 
inscriptions, but almost exclusively at this period.^ Nos. 4 and 5 are small 
fragments which contain no names at all. Nor does the employment of 
dialect forms in No. 6 point to an earlier date, for one of the characteristics 
of the age of the Antonines was an archaistic revival of dialect forms, ^ 
and the inscription is written in ‘ grandes lettres de lepoque imperiale ’ 
(Bourguet, Bull, Corr, Hell, xix. p. 547). 

In the case of^No. 1 our evidence is still more explicit. The epony- 
mous patronomus by whom the inscription is dated recurs in CJ,G, 1354, 
the identification being rendered certain by the addition to his name in 
both cases of the epithets (^Lkofcaidap nal (j^iXoTrarpt^. Boeckh (note ad 
loc.) has attributed him with considerable probability to the reign of 
Caracalla (21 1-2 17 A.B,). His brother, M. AvpyjXcos ’ AptcrroKpary^^i Aapai- 
virov^ was hereditary priest of Heracles and the Dioscuri {CJ.G, 1353, 
135s) : it is very probable that the tXapL,aiveTo^ Wpcorrofcpdrov^ who appears 
in our inscription as was the son of this man and nephew of the 

eponymous patronomus. 

Of the two remaining inscriptions No. 11 , which commemorates a 
single a^atpev^, belongs to the same period a5i those we have discussed, 
while No. 10 , which in the greater simplicity of its formula and the 
absence of Roman gentile names bears marks of an earlier date, can be 
plausibly attributed (Le Bas-Foucart, No. 164 note) to the reign of Nerva 
(96-98 A.D.), 

A general view of the formulae employed in Nos. 1-9 may be gained 
from the following table : a + denotes that the item in question is found, 
or can be restored with reasonable certainty, in the inscription, while a — 
denotes that it is certainly wanting. 


^ [^A((>]poB€i(rios EvKaraWaKTov^ Le Bas-Foiicarl, No. 16S/; M. Aup. 'AippoSelcrtoSj C,LG, 1350 : 
Avp, ’A(ppoS€i(rta, C.LG, 1379 : Ahp. ’A<^po 5 ci, C,LG, 13S6 (No. 11 , abtiVc). The only cloublful 
instance is Le Bas-Foiicart, 248^, from Gythion. 

^ Cf. A^ken. Mi ft. 19O4, p. 51. 
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1 

: 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

ayadrj rvxj] 

+ 








+ 

vIktj NeoTTokiruiv vcl sini. 
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The language of the inscriptions does not call for special notice. 
One only (No. 6) is written consistently in Doric, while in the rest, so far 
as we can judge from the fragments preserved to us, Doric archaism 
appears only in the word viKaoravr^^ (Nos. 1, 3, and perhaps also 4-9). 

It is clear at first sight that these inscriptions were set up to com- 
memorate a series of victories in similar contests, and the mention of 
the eponymous patronomus at ’the beginning makes it probable that this 
contest was an annual one. The competitors are termed a(patpd<;, a 
word which recurs only in a single passage of Pausanias (iii. 14, 6), ecrn 
Se ayaXfia dp'^aloi/ "HpaA:Xeoi;9, (S Ovovcnv oi crcj^aLpeU^ oi Se elcnv ol ifc rodv 
ej>rj^ci)v €9 avSpa<; dp^opLevot crwreXelv. Whether the title was retained for 
several years or was given only during the first year after the attainment 
of manhood we cannot say for certain, though the latter alternative 
appears to me to be the more probable. That the name was directly derived 
from cr(j)aLpa and points to some kind of ball-game as forming a prominent 
element in the training of those who reached this age can hardly be 
doubted, and if that is so we cannot wonder at the omission of any specific 
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mention of the nature of the contest referred to in our inscriptions : in fact, 
the word o-<f>acp6i9 has here a twofold signification, indicating not only the 
age and status of the competitors, but also the character of the contest in 
which they were victorious. 

Again, the competitors took part not as individuals but as repre- 
sentatives of divisions of the Spartan state. In every case a word — 
Atp.vaicoVi etc . — is added to the term a^aipeh indicating the body from 
which they were chosen : that those bodies were the obes is proved by 
the phrase oc vcfctjo’avre^ ra? The word dv€cj)€Spo<s occurs elsewhere 

only in three inscriptions from Olympia,^ but its meaning is plain : the 
e^eSpo? is ‘ a third combatant, who sits by to fight with the conqueror of 
two' (L. and S.), or, in other words, ‘one w^ho has drawn a bye’ in a 
contest, and the dvecpeSpo^^ is he who goes on meeting antagonist after 
antagonist without the interval for rest afforded by drawing a byer The 
employment of the word in the Olympian inscriptions shows that this was 
regarded as enhancing the glory of a victory, and here doubtless the word 
has the same purpose : it is a curious fact, however, that it occurs in six 
out of the nine inscriptions in our series, and even in the other three is not 
certainly lacking. Either we must believe that a remarkable chance has 
preserved to us only, or almost only, monuments of these specially 
meiitorious victories, or else we may conjecture that only in such cases 
was a permanent memorial erected. This latter supposition seems to me 
to be by far the more probable. We do not know by whom these 
inscriptions were set up save in one case where the name of the 
i7npL€\ovpL6PO<i is placed after that of the eponymous patronomus and is 
that of a patronomus, probably a member of the obe possessed of wealth 
and position who gladly took this opportunity of commemorating himself 
along with the victorious ball-team of his obe. In ordinary cases the 
expense was probably borne by the obe.^ 

The inscription closes with the names of the team, headed by that of 
the captain. How the latter was chosen — whether by the members of the 
team, or by the whole body of c(^aLpel^ of the obe in question, or by the 
obe itself, or even by the or i 3 lS€o <; — we have no means of 

1 Olympia v. Nos. 54, 225, 227 ; in all three cases the contest is the Tsa^yK^inov, 

Dittenb., Sy//.~ 6 S$, note l is qiii mtnquam per tottvn eertamen so 7 'tis Jehatate i<pedp€iav 
na??t'tus esi, ita tit continua priorum ceriaminum serie defati^aius ad tUam siipremam de eorona 
dinticaiionem perveniat, \an Herwertieii, Lex. Siippkt. s.v. 

3 See also note on No. 2 * 
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deciding, nor are we in a position to say of how many members the team 
consisted, since none of our inscriptions preserves the full list of names. 
That the numbers were the same from year to year and for all the obes 
can scarcely be doubtful, but our sole evidence is that of No. 10 which is 
unsatisfactory for two reasons ; firstly, because it falls somewhat outside 
our series both in time and in formula, and, secondly, because the number 
of names commemorated in it — either fourteen or fifteen — is uncertain.^ 

We have already seen that the name of the patronomus is inserted 
merely to mark the date of the contest. The two officials whose names 
follow are more closely connected with the competitors. As regards the 
bidei, it is expressly stated by Pausanias ^ that they were responsible for 
some of the games of the ephebi, and Boeckh^ concluded from No. 3 that 
the duties of the Sta^irT]^ also were connected with the gymnasium. 
Though unable to define precisely the functians of the two offices, we may 
notice one or two significant differences between them. The bidei, five in 
number, form a board of magistrates {(jvvapyia) which frequently appears 
in Spartan inscriptions : there is no reason to. suppose that they were 
assigned to separate obes, and we shall probably be right in thinking that 
the bideus referred to in each of our inscriptions was the president 
(TTpecTySu?) of the college during that year.*^ On the other hand we never 
meet with a college or board of Sm/Serai. The title is found elsewhere 
either alone or in the phrase but we shall not follow 

.Boeckh ® in concluding that the latter is the full title of which the former is 
an abbreviation. The cr^atpet^-inscriptions certainly lead us to suppose 
that each obe had its own Sta/SerTy?, elected doubtless from among the 
members of that obe and having certain functions to perform in reference to 
it. That we do not possess in full the titles hia^erri^ Kovoovpmv^ Sta/Ser??? 
Mecroar&v^ etc.^ is due to the fact that in these inscriptions it went without 
saying that the Sca^err}^ mentioned in connection with a victorious obe 
was the official attached to that obe. That the office was a species of 

^ The uncertainty is due to the enigmatical letters MAX and B A Z in lines 2, 3 : it has 
been suggested that these may represent a name accidentally omitted and later added in the margin 
(Foucart, ad lot.), 

~ iii. II, 2 TOiS BiSmioiS rohs enl rtp U^arayio'ra KaXovfisu^ koX ray 4(p’f}^aP a.yavas 

rtderaL Kad4crT7}Key. 

ai.G. p. 61 Ib. 

It might be suggested that the 0 idcos in these cases is an obe-official distinct from the state 
magistrate of the same title. This, however, I do nut regard as at all likely. 

C.LG. p. 61 la. 
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XeiTovpyia entailing trouble and expense may be inferred from the fact 
that in three cases the epithet ‘ voluntary ’ (avreTra^yeXTos;) is added.^ The 
meaning of the further title apicrrLvhy]^, which is applied to a voluntary 
hia^krif]^ once at least in our inscriptions, is uncertain, as the word does 
not, I believe, occur elsewhere. The title may possibly be one which was 
bestowed by the obe for distinguished service, corresponding to that of 
apLarTOTroXtrevT^^ which was granted by the state either for a term of years 
or for life.2 

We have seen reason to believe that the ball contest referred to in our 
inscriptions took place annually between about fifteen representatives of 
each of the obes selected from those who were just entering manhood. 
That it took place in the Apofio^ at Sparta is not improbable, since the 
statue of Heracles to which the a^atpeh sacrificed was close to the Apo/z.09, 
and is mentioned by Pausanias in connection with the latter (iii. 14, 6). 
The ball is doubtless represented by the disc engraved at the foot of 
No. 10 as well as by that in the relief above No. 9 described by Ross. 
Further, the contest was one in which team was pitted against team, not 
individual against individual : to me, at least, this seems to follow neces- 
sarily from the application of the word avecfyeSpot to all the members alike, 
and from the absence of anything to suggest the defeat of some members 
of the winning side. The same word also shows that the victory was not 
decided by playing each obe against all the rest in turn and reckoning by 
points, but by matching them in pairs in successive rounds until only one 
unbeaten team remained. More than this the inscriptions do not teach us, 
and it is not my object to add by way of repetition to the already 
extensive literature dealing with Greek and Roman ball games.'^ 

In conclusion I may refer to what is perhaps the most interesting 
point raised by these cr<^a6p629-inscriptions, namely that of the composi- 
tion and number of the Spartan obes and their relation to the tribes. 
The question is an exceedingly obscure one, and though I am unable 
to advance any solution, yet the statement of some evidence which, so 

^ Cf, C.I.G, 1365, eVi TT? devTepa yvfivaaiapx'i^ V avroBev uTreVro?. 

" See note on No. 2 * This supposition is not necessarily disproved by the fact that in No. 3 
a SfajSeTTjs bears the title apicrTOTro\irevrT}s : I would rather take this to indicate that the 

office of Sia$ir7]s was nut always, though it was in many cases {C./.G. 1241 i, ii, 1242, 1243 h the 
first, or nearly the first, step in the hononun. 

3 H. Bliimner, Lekrbuch der GrkcJi, rrivatalterthiimcr? p. 292 and the works cited there : 
A.* A. Kepa^^TTOi/AXos, At ’ETr(apv,uiaL twp "AyaKpLarwp (Athens, 1903), p. 60 foil- ; Marquardt, 
Privatkben der Rimer? p. S41 folk, and Dc Sphaeromachiis veterum disptd^io (Cliistrow, 1879)- 
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far as I know, has hitherto escaped notice may enable others to arrive at 
the true explanation. 

Writers on Spartan antiquities have agreed ^ that the Spartiates were 
originally divided into the three tribes — 'TWelq, IldiA>(f)v\oc and is.vfxdve ^ — 
which are found in all Dorian states, and that there were also a number of 
local phylae, either existing side by side with these or substituted for them 
at a later period. How many of these local tribes existed is a disputed 
point, but it is taken as certain that four of them are those enumerated by 
Pausanias (iii. i6, 9), vi^. Limnae, Cynosoura, Mesoa and Pitane, while, as 
a fifth, Dyme is usually added on the strength of Hesychius’ testimony, 
Avfjbr]* iv '^'rrdprrj ^vXrj Kal totto?. Of these tribes the obes are regarded 
as subdivisions, whether corresponding to the phratries ^ or no. Turning 
to the inscriptions we find direct evidence for two of the local tribes : in. 
QLG. 1347 ’^ve have the phrase litto (j>vXr]^ K.ovoovpecop t&v tlplCov hoQetcrSiv^ 
while in CJ.G. 1^77 we meet with 3. irpecr^v^ rri<^ Acpbvaecov But 

we are confronted with the startling fact that of the four tribes regarded as 
certain two appear also as obes. For we have seen that the ball-teams 
being pitted against the obes must each represent one of the obes but we 
have in two cases (Nos. 4 and 7 ) cr(j>aip 6 c<; Acfivaicav and in two (Nos. 3 and 
8) €r(j)aip€i<; Kovoovpicov, ue. Kuvocroupewi/, while in No. 2 we shall prob- 
ably be right in restoring either [Mecrojarwz^ or [n^ravjarwv. This 
evidence seems to me to be conclusive, and it is clinched by that of an 
unpublished inscription : 

In the Spartan Museum : Catalogue No. 270. On a fragment of greyish 
marble: height *14 m. ; breadth *47 m. ; thickness ’13 m. Provenance 
unknown. 

OBAAIMNAED 
(ft))/ 3 (a) Aipiv((i)ioii\y\, 

In this connection Hesychius’ gloss d^drar rou? <pvXeTa<; also deserves 
notice. Were, then, the tribes and the obes the same subdivisions of the 

^ See Thirhvall, History of Greece^ i. App. II, where the previous literature is discussed : 
Busolt, Gricch* Staats- nnd Rechtsalteriiuiier^ in I wan Muller’s Handbuch p. lOO ; Thiiinser, Griech, 
Staaisalteriiimer^ in K. F, Hermann’s Lehrbttch^ p. 164-166. Grote {History of Greece^ New 
Edition, London, 1884, vol. ii. p. 362) regarded the evidence as too scanty to afford any probable 
conclusion : ‘ At Sparta, though we seem to make out the existence of the three Dorian tribes, we 
do not know how many tribes there were in all ; still less do we know what relation the Obae or 
Obes, another subordinate distribution of the people,’ bore to the tribes.’ 

- Demetrius of Scepsis speaks of 9 which seemingly correspond to 9 tribes, and of 27 

(pparpiai (Athen, iv. 141 f). 


r 
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state looked at from different standpoints ? Were the conditions of 
membership the same in both cases ? And at what period did an 
arrangement which is plainly not original come into being ? Or was each 
tribe named after the most important of the obes which composed it, as 
in the case of the Attic demes and trittyes ? To these and other 
questions which naturally suggest themselves the defective evidence 
at our command gives no answer. We can only say that the evidence 
of inscriptions establishes the existence of the following obes during the 
Imperial period ; 

1. Kifxvaeh — Nos. 4 and 7 : C,LG. 1241 : Spartan Catalogue No. 270; 

2. ILovoovpel^ — Nos. 3 (?), 8 and 11 ; 

3. 'AiJ.v/cXa€l<; — A^/i. Mitt. iii. p. 165 ; 

4. NeoTToXtrai — Nos. 1 and 9 ; ^ 

and that analogy warrants us in assuming the existence of two others : 

5. Mecroarai— possibly to be restored in No. 2 ; 

6. UtravaraL — C.IG. 1425, 1426 (though the reference in these two 
cases may be to the tribe and not to the obe) ; perhaps \Ilcrav]aT&v 
is to be restored in No. 2 . 

^ F'oucart supposed that No. 9 commemorated a victory won by the inhabitants of a city 
Neopolis, of which Marcus Aurelius Alcisthenes was irpoo'rdrns. But 

1. The commoner form is NfaTroA.irwj', not NeoTroXtTwj^. 

2. That TTpoffrdryis TvoX^m refers to Sparta and not to Neopolis is proved by Bull. Cory. Hell. 

ix. p. 515, a Spartan inscription in which, though no mention of Neopolis or Neopolitans 
occurs, the same title is given to the same man. 

3. The fact that No. 9 falls into its place in the series of (r<paip€Ts-in.^cnptians shows that the 

NeovoXtrai referred to formed an obe, a fact whicli is proved by the occurrence of the 
same obe in No. 1. 

The only question is whether we are to .see in them the inhabitants of a ‘ Sparta New Town,* or 
whether, as seems to me far more probable, the strictly local principle was in this case abandoned, 
and all those who were on some occasion admitted to civic rights were united in the obe of ‘ the 
newly-enfranchised’ (C/l Diodor. xiv. 7 j 4) 7i\€v6epcoiii4vous SouAovs, ovs e/caAe* peoroXtras, and 
Athen. 138A). 


Marcus Nieisuhr Tod. 



A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE ATTIC TRIBUTE 

LISTS 


On May 22nd 1904, one of the workmen engaged on the restoration 
of the Erechtheion noticed an inscribed fragment of \vhite marble lying on 
the surface of the ground a little to the west of that temple. It was after- 
wards deposited in the Acropolis Museum, where I was able to take a 
copy and a squeeze by the kind permission of Mr. D. Philios, Ephor of the 
Acropolis, to whom my warm thanks are due for giving me permission to 
publish the inscription, as also to Mr. G. P, Stevens of the American 
School at Athens, who first drew my attention to the discovery, of the 
stone. The fragment in question is '15 m. long, ‘14 m. broad and *10 m. 
thick, and contains portions of ten lines. 
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[HH] 


[Pl-hhll] 

[AnF](l)lll 

[A]AAl-l-HII 

[H](H)HPAA!-I-1-HIC 

[H]{H) 


[’A<rr](t;) 7ra(X)[ai?9]. 

[K]viSLOL 

(K)epdfiio[t], 

Nap^a'£am[t]. 

’E[X]atea 5 

nrapa yL[v]pi(v)[av'\. 
M.apa6€(ri[od\. 

K.0L01, 

Tiacp(a)ltoc]. 

[K](o)[\o(^OI'iO£]. lO 


The letters are well and carefully engraved, and show the forms 
usually met with in the second half of the Vth century B.C. It is clear at 
first sight that we have here a fragment of the well-known Attic Tribute 
Lists, or, to be more correct, the lists of the quotas dedicated to Athena 
from the tribute levied by Athens. As, however, these quotas alwa\'s 
amounted to ■bV of the whole sum received, we are in a position to 
calculate from them the amounts paid in tribute by the several members 
of the Confederation. 

Further, the place-names on this fragment all belong to the same geo- 
graphical area, for the ^ KcrTviraXai^^, 'KviZioi^ and Kmoi 

belong to the Carian district, while the 'EXailrm, MapadT^crioL and Aipaioi 
are included in the Ionian tribute-area. This fact proves that the 
inscription cannot be earlier than 01. 85, 2 (439/8 B.c), the date at which 
an assessment came into force by which those two areas were amalga- 
mated. We can, however, move forward our termimis post qtiein seven 
years, for the quota lists of the Twz^i/tco? for the years 85, 2 ; 85, 3 ; 

85, 4 ; 86, 3 and 86, 4 have entirely perished, though the stones on which 
they were recorded are extant {LG, I. 241-3, 246), while those for 
the years 86, i and 86, 2 as preserved {I,G, I. 244, 245) contain five and 
two names x-espectively which also occur in our inscription. We are thus 
justified in assei'ting that the earliest year to which this latter can be 
attributed is 01. 87, i (432/ 1 r».c.). 

There are two obstacles in the wa}’' of our fixing directly a terminus 
ante que^n : the mutilated condition of our fragment does not permit us to 
I'estore with certainty the quotas contained on the left-hand side of the 
column, while our knowledge from other inscriptions of the amount of 
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" tribute paid by the '^XaiLrat, M.apa6y]cnoL^ Kwoi and Alpalou during the 
IVth and Vth Periods of assessment is exceedingly meagre, consisting of 
the sole fact that the MapaOi^crioi paid a tribute of 2000 dr. in Period IV. 
Nevertheless I think that the date of our fragment can be fixed, if not with 
absolute certainty, at any rate with a considerable degree of probability. 

We have in LG. 1 . 256 a quota list belonging to the year 01 . 88, i 
• (428/7 B.C.) : the beginning of the list is broken off, but that part of the 
’loivLfch (jyopo^ which remains contains the names of twenty-seven places. 
Now a similar list (l.G. I. 244) recording the quotas paid in 01 . 86, i 
contains forty-six names in the lonian-Carian area, and we may therefore 
assume that about the same number would occur in I.G. I. 256 if it were 
■complete. In other words there are only about nineteen names missing at 
the beginning of l.G. I. 256. But those nineteen include every one of the 
eight which appear in our fragment. It is impossible for me to regard 
this fact as a mere coincidence, and I feel sure that anyone who studies 
the ‘ Tribute Lists ’ in question, and sees how the eight names are else- 
where scattered over the whole catalogue of the Twz/i/co? cf> 6 po^ will agree 
with me. I think therefore that we have strong evidence for assuming 
that our fragment belongs to l.G. I. 256, ie, to the year 428/7 B.C., if 
there are no other facts to contradict this view. 

I have already mentioned that in Period IV (to which, on the 
supposition just made, our fragment must be attributed) the Marathesioi 
paid a tribute of 2000 dr., of which a quota of 33^ dr. (AAAhhhIl) 
was paid to Athena. This is in perfect accord with the -AAhhbll 
which remains on the stone, and enables us to fix the position of the left 
margin of the column. The tribute-quota of Kos will then be 
HHHFAAhhhHIC or FHHPAAhhhhllC, for XHHPAAhhhUIC is so high 
a sum as to be out of the question. This will give a tribute of 
3 tal. 4465 dr. or 7 tal. 4465 dr. Of the alternatives we need have 
little hesitation in choosing the former, since the tendency of the 
assessment of 01 . 85, 2 was to restore the taxation of Period II, during 
which Kos had paid 3 tal. 3360 dr. In a similar manner it can be shown 
that the quota of the Atpafcot is HH or PH, of which we must accept the 
former, which gives a tribute of 2 talents. Lastly, since the tribute of 
Elaiea in Periods I and III, and presumably in Period II also, is 1000 dr., 
and its quota i6f dr. (APhllll), we may confidently restore the last- 
named sum in our inscription, exactly filling the required space. 
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We thus get for the four cities in question the following tribute-table 
in which the items printed in dark type are known for the first time from 
our present inscription. 



Period I 

01 . Si, 3-82, 2 

Period II 

01. 82, 3-83, 2 

Period III 
01. 83, 3-Ss, I 

Period IV 

01 . 85, 2-SS, 3 

Atpa7oi 

3 t. 

3 t. 

I t. 

: 2t. 

’EXaUa 

1000 dr. 1 

.. .1 

i 

1000 dr. 

1000 dr. 

K^oi ... 

”” 1 

i 

3 L 3360 dr. j 

5 t- 

3 t. 4465 dr. 

Mapa6T](rioL ... 

— ; 


j 3000 dr. 

2000 dr. 


We must also restore in lines i and 4 the quotas which we know 
to have been paid during this period on the tribute of the Astypalaies and 
Naxiatai, namely HH (200 dr.) and PhHhll (8 dr. 2 obols) respectively. 

But we may take a still further step. The city which stood in line 
10 must have been a wealthy and important one since it paid a tribute of 
at least 4, possibly 8, talents. We must therefore look for a city 
(i) belonging to the 'Icovlko^ cl> 6 po<;y (2) capable of paying a tribute of 
4 talents, yet (3) whose tribute assessment in Period IV is unknown ; this 
last follows from the fact that no Ionian or Carian city is known to have 
paid either 4 or 8 talents during this period : finally, (4) it ijiust be a city 
which does not occur either in the fragment under discussion or in the list 
of the lonian-Carian tribute contained in I,G, I. 256, unless it be in the 
first restored line of the latter. These conditions are fulfilled by the 
Ko\o(pct>vLot, Ae/SeBioi, Te\fJL^]<icnoij Tep/^ep?)<?, and i^ayfcacy^. One of 
these names, then, is to be restored in line 10, and since enough is left of 
the second letter to show that it was circular, this list is reduced to two 
names, 1 < 0 U 04 > 0 NI 0 I and cj^OKAIEL 

Again, the opening lines of LG. I. 256 are 


01 

oct^ONIOl 

NOTIE? 


from which we conclude 


G 
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(1) that -the word immediately preceding KoXo(I)coploc consisted of 
eight letters and ended in -oc ; 

(2) that the previous word was shorter, so that nothing of it is left on 
the stone ; 

(3) that the word before this consisted of 10 letters of which the last 
was -6. 

Now these data fit exactly the three names 

MAPAGE^lOl 

KOIOl 

HAIPAIOI 

Taking this and our former conclusion in conjunction we have the 
practically certain remit that KoXotpcovioc must be restored in line 10, and 
that LG, 1 . 256 and the new fragment are contiguous. VVe may therefore 
add to the table previously given the following item : — 


1 Period T Period II ^ 

! 1 

Period III 

Period IV 

Ko \ o<pdovioi ... 

. I 3 t. 1 — 

I t. 3000 dr. 

4t. 


It only remains for me to add that since writing the foregoing I have 
been enabled ,by the courtesy of Mr. Kabbadias to try experimentally 
whether our fragment belongs to I.G. L 256, which is in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens. The result is to prove beyond a doubt that it 
exactly fits on at the top of the larger slab, from which it has been broken. 
This renders unnecessary a good deal of the argument employed above, 
but as it may be of some interest as an example of epigraphical method 
I have decided to publish it as it stands. 


Marcus Niebuhr Tod. 



NOTES FROM KARPATHOS. 


§ a.— The Dialect. 

These notes are for the most part devoted to questions of phonetics, 
dealing more with Laiitlehre than with Foinnenlehre^ and do not pretend 
to give a complete account of the dialect I have thought this side of 
the subject most worth developing, because it is that which native 
collectors, excellent from the sides of lexicography and literature, are apt 
to neglect^ 

The] dialect of Karpathos belongs to the south-eastern or south- 
Sporadic group of modern Greek dialects, which extends over Cyprus, 
Rhodes, Kos, Kalymnos, and other islands as far north as Chios. Its 
connexion with Cretan has also been recognized. Beaudouin, Etude du 
Dialecte Chypriote^ has pointed out some of its peculiarities, remarking 
that it is too near Cyprian to be regarded as an independent dialect. To 
judge from his account of Cyprian and the specimens in %aKeWdpio^, 
KviTpLaicd, it possesses however a marked individuality. He also has 
published notes on the dialect in the Bidi, de Corr, Hell, iv. p. 364, with 
bibliographical notes. The most important literary sources are, however, 
the songs and glossary given by Manolakakis in 'KapiraOiafcd^ his con- 
tributions to Za)ypa(j>€io^ and those of Chaviaras, whose work 

is very much the better as a phonetic record.^ In the following 
notes I have supplemented my own observations from these sources, 

^ The following abbreviations are used: E. = Elymbos, Vies. = Mesocbdria, Men. = Menites, 
r. =: Palaikastro, V. = Voladha, K. = Karpathos. 

- Quoted as Kaptr. and Z. A, 

^ My copy of Manolakakis’ Aaipifcor xj/rj^icrfia Kaprrddov, Athens, 1878, containing al^o sungs 
1 have unfortunately lost. The other scattered pieces that have l>een published are unimportant. 
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adding in each case a reference. The sources of my informatioir 
were conversations at Elymbos, Voladha, and Menites with school- 
masters and priests. These schoolmasters were in all cases natives, and 
though they had themselves spent some time in Athens, were perfectly 
conversant with the dialect They had in fact, like most Greeks, two- 
languages. Their wives and daughters were unable to talk anything but 
the dialect, and their pronunciation, especially at Voladha, was very useful 
A good many peculiarities I was able to note and corroborate from 
muleteers and peasants. As is generally the case in Greece, the dialect 
varies slightly from village to village. In Karpathos the distance between 
the village-groups and the difficulty of communication favour this 
extreme subdivision. I have therefore noted the local distribution of 
certain phenomena. 

By way of contrast, and also to shew the Cretan influence in 
Karpathos, I have added some notes on the dialect of Palaikastro, collected 
during two visits of three months. From the schoolmaster I got the 
greater number of grammatical forms ; the pronunciation, with which this 
paper is most largely concerned, I was able to note from the lips of the 
men employed at the excavation. 

Spelling . — My principle has been to write the vowels in the usual way,, 
but to express the consonants as phonetically as possible. In no other 
way is it possible to give the local pronunciations. Where however I 
quote from a literary source, I preserve the spelling of the original, and in 
the same way when a dialect word is explained or illustrated by its corre- 
sponding literary form, the standard spelling is used. 

The modifications of the usual Greek alphabet used are these : — 

(1) The voiced stops are written g, g', cl, b. 

(2) The palatals are distinguished from the gutturals by the usual 
dash, writing k', g\ x'y 7 - 

(3) The sibilant, pronounced with the blade of the tongue, I have 
written s, the corresponding voiced sound z. c represents the fricative 
sound ts, c (the English ch) the fricative ts. The corresponding voiced 
sounds are written j and j (the English j). 

(4) A nasal followed by an original guttural I have in all cases written 
n, for the sake of simplicity not marking the change in the sound caused 
by the occasional palatalizing of the guttural. To have used the usual . 
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Y would have been to sacrifice consistency, and v would have led to such 
spellings as dv} 6 (v, dvg'eXo^, which, as the words are never spelt with v, 
seem worse than an} 6 (v and ang"eXo9. 

d is a cerebral sound heard at Voladha and Mesochoria, where and 
sometimes X, are pronounced Xd ; e.g, aXdo9} V. crcuXdo9, dog^ Mes. This 
is not heard at Menites, but the word = avaKar 6 v(o\ I got at 

Elymbos, is probably connected with this phenomenon, and to be written 
civ€Kovp<^i^^oyy being related to fcoy\ov and the adverb i^avciKcoXcvy upside-- 
down, 

denotes the Karpathian pronunciation of cro-, which is s preceded 
by a slight t-sound ; f in the same way is pronounced, and here written, 
Both these pronunciations are noticed by Chaviaras, who writes rcr, rf 
{Z. A. passim^ ; eg, pyjrjTaav, r^o)vravov<iy and the sound of acr by Ross, 
Reisen auf den Griech, InselUy III, p. 174, who writes, ‘ Auf Karpathos 
bemerkte ich auch die Aussprache rercrape^y rercrapay statt recrcrape^, 
recrcrapai Beaudouin {Bull, de Corr. Helll) notes this sound of and 

for the <r<Ty which he did not hear, refers to Deville, Etude du dial, 
tzaconieuy p. 84. 

z is used, with the value of the ordinary modern to express the 
voicing of final 9 before a voiced initial consonant which, as generally in 
modern Greek, occurs in these dialects. 

Voiceless sounds are occasionally voiced, apparently always just before 
the accent (cf. Verner’s law in Teutonic). I noted from Voladha Tovpcip) 
{TQvpKttcr\)y cvpfp a]!) {jcvptaKr\)y r'oir Traba {jov iraira). 

Accent. — As the circumflex has now no distinction from the grave or 
the acute, it is not used in these notes in writing dialect-words. 

With regard to the grave and the acute, I have used the grave to mark 
the secondary accent that occurs in long words and in word -groups formed 
with enclitics and proclitics.^ To mark a full-stress the acute is always 
used. Thus nhcona, rjBco/cd tov to, ix^crafie da, zi^e have lost them, ep^ov- 
jnecrrave. ijpOa, P. 

^ Some words, traditionally written with an accent, are really proclitic. This is especially true 
of the article, which, accented and unaccented forms alike, bears at most a secondxiry stress. Its 
proclitic nature appears also in the fact that in Northern Greek its vowel shares the weakening of 
unaccented vowels in general. from Velvendos we have for d, rhp, rov, t7}s, respectively 06, 

Tour, T, Ts. From lack of certainty as to its proper stress I have however accented it as usual, 
merely avoiding the meaningless circumflex. 
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At Elymbos the imparisyllabic oxytone neuters in like aur/, keep 
the accent on the t throughout the declension, instead of throwing it upon 
the final syllable. They thus form an exception to the general rule of 
modern accentuation.^ 

TO ovvif the mountain^ roij ovvlov, ra ovvla^ t(w/3 ^ovvico{v. 

Paroxytones of this declension vary, to the eye, rov 

^fifjLariyv, but to XovXovkc, the dog, rov \ov\ou/ccov. 

The plural of o ao-ikim, the king, ol aaikioi, is another case of this 
exceptional treatment of the accent 

Change of Spirants to the corresponding stopped sounds, 

I. The unvoiced spirants %, %, 0 have changed to ic, k , r \ 

{a) After cr and f {i.e, ev, av, cf>), as usually in modern Greek, both in 
Karpathos and at Palaikastro. 

(d) After p, in Karpathos only. This is characteristic of the S.E. 
dialects, e,g, epfcopuac. The position after X does not occur, as X before a 
consonant changes generally in the modern dialects to p. Thus we have 
for f}Xdov, ^pra, 

II. The, voiced spirants 7 , S. 

The tendency to change the second of a group of spirants to its 
corresponding stop is so strong in Karpathos, that it has affected 7, 7 , S 
as well as the usual %, 9. 

The sound-groups affected are V7, vy, vS, py^ py, p8, yS, The pheno- 
menon is not quite evenly distributed, for at Voladha only V7 and vS are 
affected. About Mesochoria I am uncertain ; S there is apparently not 
touched. 

Examples are : — 

V7 vg. ^evgco, E. Men. V. ra avyd, E. /Sga^^cy, ij^gaXa, Men. 
vy^yg'. E. Men. (but (j)€vy€c<^,V.), rj avgf, E. rj avjij. Men. 

Od^gfSi thou wilt go out, Men. 

vS vd. TO pa/3d/, E. Men. V. a^SdeXXa, E. e^do//.«, E. V. 
pry ^ pg^ apgaT^ 9 , E. Men. dpgaarijpL, E. dpgco, E. (but apyco^ V.). 

^ The rule, with a number of other places where it is not observed, is given hy Thumb, Ifctd. 
der N'mgf", Voikssprache, § ii, ‘Alle Worter, bei denen ein urspriinglich betontes i oder e dem 
die Schlusssilbe bildenden Vocale vorausgeht, erhalten Endbetonung.’ 
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pY^pg\ a,fiovpg'€co<;,E, Vecopjio^, Men. E. d/?j>Vct>, Mea (but 

dpy€c<;j V,). 

pS pd, ^dpda ! E. to o'/i^opdo(z/, E. to Kdpdapbo{v, Men. fj 'irepdiKa, 
Men. (but TrepScfca, V.). 

Nole . — The appearance of j for g' at Menites will be noticed in the 
next section. 

The group yS appears in verbs that are compounded with Sk. At 
Menites at all events this group becomes 7d : e.g, iydepo), aor. ?jydapa, 

Chaviaras for the group that is normally V7 usually writes va:. See 
his contributions to Z. A, passim. 

Examples are lovk&VKa ( «= eSouAei/a), p^Lo-eyfcco, eijfca (impv. aor. sg. of 
/3yaLV(o)f etc. That the sound is however really a g is supported by Bent’s 
observation of it. See J.HS. vi. p. 242. 

Treatment ofZ, g\ y \ — The change of the palatalized gutturals of 
mod. Greek, k\ g\ y\ into c or c, j or j, s, z, is found in various degrees 
in these dialects. 

In Elymbos it does not appeal'. At Mesochdria and Voladha it 
affects only Z and g", which at the former are pronounced c and j, whilst 
aZ is pronounced ac. At Voladha the pronunciation is c, j, and (tk is 
unchanged. 

At Menites y also is affected, and the changes are /c', ((t/c'), g', y to c, 
(s), J, s. Lastly, at Palaikastro all four are changed, and we have V, {(jk), 
7 pronounced c, (sc), j, .s, z. 

The most interesting points are the variations in the treatment of aK, 
udiich is treated in the same way whether it represents original an or cy, 
and the increasing range of the phenomenon in Karpathos as one gets 
further south and closer to Crete, where it occurs in its most fully 
developed form. The intermediate pronunciation struck me particularly 
at Mesochdria, for to hear from the same mouth pronunciations like cat 
and dvdnjT] on the one hand and yvpi^^co and on the other sounded 

very strange to an ear accustomed to the thoroughgoing Cretan system.^ 
The change is sometimes prevented by analog}^ Examples follow. 

K. cat, catpo9, V. cat, catpd?, Mes. Men. P. Xdccot, dpct^fct, V. dpcl^^ei. 
Men. r) evCTj^ ( = 7; evy^j)^ Men. P. 7; doiKui, P. 

^ Which even inserts z between words to fill hiatus; f.g". ol z azoi, ol z &Xkoi for of ^ywi, ol 
Note also zt? for 
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It is preserved in epxeaat,, ep/cerac^ V. Men., on the analogy of the other 
persons epKOjiaL, ipKovfi€ara{v, epKoyrrat. The c in evceaai, Men., 
on the other hand is very likely due to the influence of the 
substantive eucrj. 

cr/c'. (TCuAdo?, acrct?^09, Mes. suAo?, asr^ixo^. Men. crcvko^, d(rC 7 ]pLo<;, P. But 
crfc'v\do<;, daKr^fJLO^, UapaaKT], (^Hapacrfcevi]), V. 

g', (a) Representing original k. dnj'arpL, V. anjicrTpc, Mes, Men. 

djiarpL, }ot\Ld(if, P. 

( 6 ) Representing original 7, preserved as a stop after a nasal. 
anjeXo9, V. anjeAo?, Mes. Men. ajeXo?, P. dnj 6 {p, V, d] 6 {v> P. 
( = d77€toi^), 

(<;) Representing original 7, appearing as a stop after v, p. Exam- 
ples — naturally from Menites only, for at V. and P. 7' is not 
changed to g' and at E. g' is preserved, — are, Dewpjto?, 
dp} 7 ](T 0 ), ^ avp]. The g' is kept on the analogy of the ist 
persons and the third pi. in ^evg'et?, ^//3g e?, 6d/3g'^<;, 

TO sep£, TO fiasaipL, t/tos?;, Men. P. An example of x by 
analogy is e?, Men. 2nd sg. impf. of 7)?7%a), I cough. 

7'. As stated above, this change does not occur in Karpathos. The 
examples are thus from Palai'kastro. ze/^aTo? ; zepodmaa (an old 
woman) ; ^zaivco. The thoroughness of this series of changes in 
Crete is also shewn by the absence of cases in which k\ etc., are 
preserved by analogy. 

The treatment of l. — The combination of this sound with a preceding 
consonant is very variously treated. 

I. Closer narrowing of the vocal passage and stronger breath introduce 
a spirantal element (cf. Sievers, PJionetik, § 424), and the simple i- developes 
into a spirant, followed or not by a glide z. It is often hard to say how 
far this glide is present. After voiced consonants this spirantal sound is 
usually treated in the same way as 7'. This change is absent from 
Elymbos, and this, combined with the preservation of the palatal stops, 
is the reason that the dialect there is described often as hard and dry. 

{a) After p and / 3 . At Voladha, where 7' is kept, to xwpfoiv. At 
Palaikastro, to ^ Kapd^za, pronunciations corresponding to the 

•change of 7 to z. Lastly, at Menites, to x^PUK^> ™ Kapd^jia are heard, 
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because there 7 after p and v becomes the corresponding stop, and g' 
changes to J. The glide £ was very plain to hear. 

After ^ the corresponding unvoiced sound is produced. Thus 
we have ra %cwpa(5[>sa, P., and ra %ft)pa-\^C£ci, Men. The 

plural of d€p(j>L^ brother^ at Menites is dtpcia, the ^ having been dropped 
out of the group p</>c. It has left a trace of itself in the fact that the p is 
followed by c and not j ; cf. rd ;^cDpj£a. 

(<:) After TT. At Palaikastro tts results, the treatment being the same 
as after cf> ; e.g. irs 6 <; ; crovirsd ( = cr977r/a), vrsapo). In Karpathos the treat- 
ment is peculiar. Examples are, ( = 7rod09); 0 d p-^'jacro), future of 

Trtcivo), Men. /rjo9, vepo vd p-jcei, tvatcr for vie to drinks V. This was 
the women's pronunciation ; the schoolmaster pronounced the spirantal 
element of the fricative j with the blade rather than with the point of the 
tongue, and thus pronounced 'jtolo^ as /rjo9^ The explanation of these 
forms is to be sought in the prosthetic nasal. So many forms end in v 
that the nasal, through the Greek method of dividing syllables, gets 
attached to the following word, and finally never leaves it. Thus we have 
Z/W/Z 09 , etc. And this is frequent before tt. Jannaris {""Atcr/jb, KptjT.) 

gives as Cretan pbiriaroXa, phTrovriKo^, besides the common p.7rX£0. M'7r£crT09 
I noticed at Menites. The nasal causes the tt to be voiced, and from the 
£ a spirantal element is produced, which with the preceding sounds 
appears in the fricative j or j, and gives ^p,bjo9 or ^p,bJo9. j or j appears 
according to the pronunciation of g' as one or the other ; the Voladha 
schoolmaster’s p-jd? corresponded to his pronunciation of fc\ g as c, j, just as 
the women’s pjd9 to their c, j. ^pbjd9 and pbjd9 are then lightened to pjd9 
and p^]d9, the b sound in the latter being extremely slight, just as ^dtrcfiCLa 
above is lightened to depcia. 

(d) After b. For Karpathos I have no examples. At Palaikastro it 
is analogous to that after /3, (p, and tt ; eg. dv€ hzdtiec (cip Tridvei). 

(e) This strengthening occurred at Menites and still more at Voladha 

after certain other consonants : eg. cnrcSya (pi. of crTrdrt), XaS7'od (gen. of 
Xat, oil), faXfd (pi. of V. ; rparri^^fa, nrathyd, Xlen. 

II. cr£~ is variously treated. 

{a) The l is dropped ; this occurs at Palaikastro and Elymbos : eg* 
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vrjcrd (pi. of vr}ai)y crd^co {Icrid^cOy 1 tidy)^ Icra loray steady ! P., and hiafcoo-a 
ypocrOy (TcdTrciy hnsh / E. 

{b) at becomes S£ or s. This, is heard at Menites. The glide l was 
only audible when the following syllable was not accented : e.g. vipdySd^Kot}, 
but cftesiay yposia, a/csp? ( = a|^£09). 

(£:) The group is unaltered or the l strengthened to y. Thus at V. 
where the pi. of 7^00*^ is ypoaia or more commonly ypbcry a. 

III. So also TL- is variously treated. At Elymbos it is unaltered, as 
at Palaikastro, where I never heard the usual Cretan 61, At Menites dt is 
heard, eg. (nrcdiay and at Voladha and Mesochoria aTrcBy'a, Manolakakis 
bears witness to the variability of this sound, by writing sometimes d^-, 
sometimes 8l-. 

IV. The V usually inserted between p, and i I verified at Palaikastro 
and Menites. 

V. dz- sounds dj- : eg. rd TrovXdjd, pi. of to TrouXdl. V. 

The Nasals. — Here both the Karpathian and the Palaikastro dialects 
present variations from the usual modern Greek standard. 

Modern Greek inherited nasals in six classes of positions. 

{a) Before a vowel, {h) Before A, py v, p, cry or (c) Before /3, 7, or S. 
(d) Before 7 r(^Jr)y a:(^), or r. (e) Before 0, or (/) At the end of a 
word before a pause, complete or partial, that is, a word not closely 
bound to its successor. 

A. In external combination, — ^The normal rule is that in cases (JDy 
{c)y [e)y and (/) the nasal is dropped. In cases {a) and {d) it is preserved, 
in the latter causing the following consonant to be voiced. 

From this the dialect at Palaikastro differs only in case {d)y where 
also it drops the nasal, which leaves as its only trace the voicing of the initial : 
e.g. TO baTra (acc. of 6 Tvairdl ) ; to gabo(v (acc. of o /£:abo9, the field') ; tt] 
]oiXLd{v (acc. of. 7] coCXu £) ; rjhwfcape dzi to, we gave it to her. 

The enclitic possessive pronouns of the 3rd person, which normally 
begin with t, are thus voiced after all cases of the noun except those that 
end in 9. The reason is that cases ending in Vy after which the voicing 
was in place, have been sufficiently numerous to cause voicing by analogy 
wherever it was not prevented by the case ending in 9. Thus, by the side 
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of the etymologically justified tt; (xdva doy (3 m.s.), dzt (3 f s.), do? ^ (3 pL), 
we have 7] ybdva dov, dzL, do?, and nom. pis. and gen. sgs. follow the same 
rule : e.£\ rd TratBid dou, rov TraiSiov dov. 

This strayed v, known usually only by its results, I have occasionally 
heard slightly sounded in verses. 

The divergence of Karpathian is more marked. In cases (a) and (/) 
the treatment is normal, but in all other cases, ie. whenev'er the following 
word begins with a consonant, the nasal is assimilated and the consonant 
is doubled. It is a striking peculiarity that initial tt, a:, t are not voiced 
under these circumstances.- The syllable-division is, as Sievers puts it, 
inside the consonant, which distinctlyends the first and then begins the second 
syllable. If the consonant -is a stop there is not a double explosion, but 
only a longer interval than usual between the closure of the voice-passage 
and the explosion. So with a nasal the closure of the mouth-passage lasts 
longer than with the single letter. If the initial is c or c, the syllable- 
division is in the stopped element with which the fricativ^e sound begins, 
and not in its spirantal part. Thus what at Elymbos is pronounced rofc' 
Kaip 6 (v, sounds at Voladha tot cacp 6 (v^ and at Menites tot caipofv. The 
syllable-division falls between the closure and the explosion of the stopped 
element of the fricative, just as with the original palatal sound, its positif>n 
being naturally unaffected by the modification of the end of the sound 
produced by the influence of the following vowel. 

If the initial is a spirant or liquid it is simply prolonged, and divided 
by the syllable-division. If, however, the initial is a the resultant sound is 
pronounced as if beginning with a distinct but slight t, as -crer- is always 
pronounced in Karpathos. In the case of pronounced % I could hear 
no difference between the simple sound and the sound that might be 
supposed to be doubled. The ^f-sounds in sf'^^o), Men., and to (acc. 

of 6 the yoke) ^ sounded just alike. 

B. In internal combination . — The normal rule here is that in (pi) the 
nasal is kept ; in {b) piv is kept, but pLfjb, vv -are pronounced as single ; in (0 
the nasal is kept and / 3 , 7, h preserved as stops b, g, d ; in (d) the nasal is 
kept and 7r('^), k(^), r are voiced ; in (c) the nasal is lost, leaving no trace. 

^ Connected with this form dos is the gen. pi. ^tj/5pay, rkv adpoy, which is heard not only at 
Palaikastro but elsewhere in Crete, zwamos also occurs, but is unusual. 

- Although the peculiar pronunciation of tti- noticed above is only to be explained by supposing 
that the normal rule acts here in external as well as in internal combination. 
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The divergence of these dialects is in the same general direction as in 
external combination. 

At Palaikastro the only difference is that in cases (c) and (^) the nasal 
is lost, or but very slightly heard, before the voiced consonant. (^) 
/coXvhco swim^ ajeXo9, 'igova<;, Sedp6{pj ede/ca. (d) Treho), \dha lamp^ 
ajlarpis dgaXui^coy Kodd near, A man trying to speak well will sound 
the nasal, which is in this way put into loan words where it has no right. 
Thus fabbrka is regularly pronounced cfyd/Lthpi/ca, ^LphlXi, a basket^ is 
another example. 

The divergences in Karpathian are : — 

In case (^) vv are pronounced lengthened. 

In case {d)y whilst the normal rule is generally followed, theie are 
traces of the peculiarity observed in external combination. These are (i) in 
the endings of the 3rd person pi. pres, and impf. pass, (or dep.). These 
endings are -rrat, -rrofi', e.g. epfcovTrat, 7]picovrro{v. They are clearly 
descendants from the classical endings -vrat, -vro, with the v assimilated to 
the T. The analogy of the 3rd pers. sg. has probably here preserved 
the T in the plural, and caused the rule for external combination to come 
into play. Thus ep/cerai and 7]pk6to(v will have produced epfcovTraL and 
7 ]pfcovTTo(vj in preference to ^ep/cowdai and "^ijpKovvdoiv, 

The influence of the numbers upomone another may be paralleled from 
Palaikastro, where the d of the 3rd pi. impf. dep. has transferred itself to the 
singular, and the pi. ijpxovdave has produced the sg. 'Ijp^ovdove, The a of 
'^PXovdave seems to come from -^craz/e, just as the ending of ijpxovdove is the 
same as that of the sg. 'throve. • ^rave is not used at Palaikastro. 

(2) Other cases are seen in certain isolated words. At Volidha 
'^TrnTopd) is used for ipTropod. From Z.A, come eaKicaorev {ehayKacTe\ 
Xe/3€TT?7, ^paKKaKi, a young Frank, irerre, rjrr {^iyra^Tl), Korra- 

ptv, t^/3 j3dTTci Tt /9 (contrast t^/3 ^avTci), No consistency is observed, and 
the spellings vt, ^ic are commoner. I could find no case in Z,A, of tttt 
■ for /XTT. 

(f>eKKdpc, which occurs in Z.A. several times, is worthy of special 
notice, because the kk represents not fytc, but 77 . So too Z,A, 

p. 276, for 

In case (e) the nasal, instead of being lost altogether, leaves its usual 
.trace behind in the form of the doubled letter : e.g, addpo) 7 ro<;. 
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Dropping of 7, /3, S. — It is a notable characteristic of the Karpathian 
dialect, which it possesses as a member of the south-east dialect-group, 
that the voiced spirants, 7, /3, S, are regularly dropped between vowels. 
The local variations are very slight, and depend almost entirely on the 
treatment of the semi-vowel 4. The principle that intervocalic 7, /3, B, are 
dropped remains the same everywhere. Examples are : — 

rpaovL { = rpajovBi)f Trrjdl ( = 77 ^ 7 ^ 84 ), ^‘i]aivco {iri'jyaivco), Trpoara 
( = TT/oo^ara). 

The dropping takes place not only in the middle of a word, but also 
initially, if the previous word be in sufficiently close connexion and end in 
a vowel. If the word stands after a pause in the flow of the sentence or at 
the beginning of a sentence, dropping is usual, but inconsistencies occur. 
Thus the negative at the beginning of a sentence is always ev, and not Biv, 
but 09 and /3o9 are used indifferently for the imperative of the verb y)i(Oy 
I give. The rule is shewn by such a sentence as aara^k to fcaXdj take 
hold of it welly where aara^e is the aor. impv. of /Sacrrw* 

These laws bring about the existence of double forms of words 
beginning with these letters, one with and one without the initial ; e.g. / 
hold him is either to /3 ^aarwy or aardi to, and from yYvop^ai come both the 
future Bci ivco and the aor. subj. in the phrase vd pi)y yevfjf;. 

The following declensions exhibit this clearly : — 

jS)a(rikLd^. 0 d(rt\id<?, To^ ^acriKidy tov do-tXfi, 

ol dcTiXtae^i tovz ^aartXid€<iy tco /3 ^aaLXum[v. 

The plural forms are those of the imparisyllabic plural in -aS€9, with the B 
dropped. 

y)eiTOva<^. 0 kiTOvmy Toy y ehovay tov ehovov, 

oi fiTOVOLy TQVZ yeLTQvov<^y Tcoy y eLTQvmiy. 

The doubling of y\ however, is not very clear. 

7)af609. 0 dp.o^y Toy ydpLoivy tov ctp^ov, etc. 

B)d(TKaXo<;. 6 dcrfcaXo^, roB Bd(TKaXo{vy rov dafcdXov, etc. 

This paradigm of BdcxKaXo^ is from Elymbos. By a curious inconsistency 
I was given at Voladha 6 Sacr/caAo?, but tov do-fcdXov. But, as will be seen 
below, words beginning with 8 followed by a vowel are hardly to be 
found, and the connexion of even this word with education has probably 
kept it out of the full stream of dialectic peculiarities. 
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The treatment of l varies. At Elymbos, where we have seen that it 
is not developed to a spirant, it is, in correspondence with this fact, treated 
as a vowel, and dropping takes place before it. Where it has become 
spirantal there is no dropping : e.£'. aroXuaj E., plural of aroXi (for aroXoBc, 
■array\ but croXiB^' TraiS^a, Men. 

Words beginning with Bia- are interesting. At Elymbos the B is 
dropped, and the word always begins with y; e,g. y a^i ( — 1^ rd^i<;)y 
rrjy yd^t{vj ray y*avevgeL<;] ( = t/ eTOijJbd^w \ the interrogative is rdv as 
well as r/). It would seem that the l is vocalic enough to cause B to drop, 
but spirantal enough to absorb the v. Where, however, l becomes spirantal, 
the B is kept, and answering to TraiBy d^ we have at Menitds By d^i, rrjB 
By'd^L{v. Further by a false analogy with words beginning with Bca-, 
at Menites 6 tarpon is pronounced 0 By'aTp 6 <;j with acc. roS ByaTp 6 (v, 
A line in Z.A. has this form, puje Btarpol Btarpevyovac. This B is, however, 
not usual in such words, and by the side of 6 By'arpo^ we have to yaXi^ 
the glass^ and ^ y opri], rrjy' yopr}]{v. The only other instance I could 
find in Z.A. is to Biao-cfidfCLj Jasmine. 

The existence and frequency of the forms with the dropped initial has 
led not infrequently to the use of an etymologically wrong initial when a 
preceding final or v demands the presence of an initial. Words thus 
appear under strange disguises. The following lists of all the examples 1 
have been able to collect are classed according to the six possible changes, 
viz\ (i) S-^/3, (2) 8^7, (3) 7^ A (4) (S) (6) y^B. 

i. 13 substituted for B. 

^)afcpv^^M^ ^)dKpvo\v, y ariafS / 3 aKpv^^^€c<; ; Men. W/iy art thon weeping ? 
\ria{v is a form of the interrogative.] 

rd d/cpva, for which inconsistently Ta ^dfcpva is used at Elymbos. 

/ 3 )afcco, I bite ; from Z.A. comes ^dfcafipia, BdyKafxa. I noted also 6 svXo^ 
f 3 afcdj but, pb 7 ] pie dfcdarj 0 suAo?, Men. 

^aKovcn{v. 'Kapir. p. 247. 

^)avei^€i. Kapir. p. 230, for Bavei^ei. 

j3a(ropLivov = TO criraprov orav cm^pi^erat iv rS crreXeX^i' tov, Bdaoq 
ireirvfcvopievov. KapTr. p. 184. The identity with Bacrovcoy Bacro- 
fievov is clear. 

^)aaor^. Kapir. p. 1 53. A place-name, ^ the thickets,', from 
Baarovcoy to be thick zvith wood. 
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^)d')(TvXa<;, E. / 3 )a;)^Tt 5 Xt, Men. Finger, The declensions run : — 

0 d)(Tv\a<;y royS ^d')(Tv\ay rov d')(Tv\ov. 

01 dgrvkoiy Tovz ^agTvXov^y rcb/S ^a)(TvXco{v. 
and TO d’grvXt, tov d'xrvXy'ov. 

rd d'^rvXy'a, tq>/3 ^a'grvXy ci>{v, 

^)i(Oy I give. ( 8 /Sa>). croy /3 ^ico rtTrore. E. I am giving thee 
nothing. Impv. 09 or /So?. Fut. Qa ooKca. For this word see also 
the changes of S to 7. 

^)ovXLdy / 3 )ovX 6 vgco. ri ovXid/c fcdp€t<; ; E, What W 07 'k art thou doing? 
e /9 (SovXevg'ei ro poXotfi fiov. E. J/j/ tvatch is 7 iot going. jlajS 
/ 3 ovX€vy 6 i<; ; V. 

7 substituted for S. This is specially noted by Beaudouin, B.C.H. iv. 
p. 366. 

Sa^vov r) yacj>v 6 p. to e'g^ov raivia^ 'gpdojxaro^ Sdcf>p 7 ]^. Z.A. 

y ) 6 t 7 rp(b. In the line, Tlpt^ov eiirpyja-py yeiirva rrjy yeiirva fcal eXirpa p,ov 
TT], Z.A, p. 294. 

y)eixvco. 

y)ev. eydo (^aC ye 9 OeXco, Z.A. p. 283. 2nd decl. neuters in -i, 
have had a final v added, which accounts for the initial here. 
iyioo yapbirpo yeO OeXco. Z.A. p. 2S3. 

y)ev 6 p 6 (p. TO 6z^dpo(7^ rd ipdpdy but gen. pi. rioy yevdpw[v. 

7)60-6, aor. impv. from SeW. Z.A. p. 312. 

yepeva, participle from the same. JHapir. p. 254. 

y)evrepa. Monday. 7) evrepa, rip/ y evrepa{v. 

y')evTepcoXi<i. July, d evrepcoXi^. roy' y'evrepcdXt. In Crete also 
Ilpo)TcdXt<i and AevrepcoXif; are the popular names for June and 
July. 

y}]G’aXop(To)y Tr€irY]y 6 ^. KapTT. p. 1 86. connexion with seems 
certain, 

y 7 ]T Iva (r)) — dp(^opev^. Kapir. p. 1 86. Though 1 have not found the 
word elsewhere, yet from its meaning the first syllable must 
almost certainly be the yt ( = Si) of y'lxdXt, yiaUXa^ yl 7 rXai<; 
below. 

yiKd^ovpTaL = Sticd^ovpTai. B.C.H. iv. p. 366. Quoted from Manola- 
kakis, AcoptKov '^ 7 ]cf)i,crpLa Kapirddov. 1878. 

T')tpirpL<^. Dcnittrius. 6 T07' T\nirpL. 
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ytTrAafc*?. Z.A, p. 297. 

yL(riic\a. See Z,A. note on p. 294: (tl/cXl^^ ^ vXtvov Bo^^eiov ')(j^povv 
hvo OKahe^i yicrUXa to BLTrXovv^ 4 . 

y')t'^dXt. The, usually three-pronged, fork used as a winnowing 
shovel, for throwing the threshed grain up into the air to winnow 
it From its name it must originally have had two tines only. 
TO l')(aXii but, /Soz fxov hay y lyAXt, Give me a tvmnowing- 
fork, 

y)ix^]lo{v, TO i')(^TVo{v, Ta txTvct, but Tooy ytxTXi(!^{v. 
y)io), I give. The present of this verb I heard at Voladha as y)l(o, 
whilst its impv, was /Sos* or 09 : see also j 3 )ico above. 
yvvafjLLc; = ^vvaiiL^, B,C,H, iv. p. 366. 
ywaTti^ for hvvaTa. Yiapir* p. 23 1. 
y')io\La, roof, to gen. pi. Tioy yaifiuTCci^v. 

3. /3 substituted for y. 

Ba^coT7;* TO iTriOeTOv (XTravTaTac o-vvijOco^ fie t^v Xe^tv (jiovvra — 
dv 0 oBicrjir]. Z.A. p. 33 1. From the verb ya^ovco, 
l3)dXay milk, to dXa, tov dXdTOv, but ^dXa ; E. 

^aXaToriva ( ; ydXa) eISo 9 ciKadda^ yaXaKTOv^o^^ Z.A. p. 32, This 
is plainly a derivative of the last word. 

/ 3 dpia, Interjection; beivare ! Trpocrex^^ Italian gnarda. $dpSLaL<;, 
KapTT. p. 251. The form with /9 is, however, general in mod. 
Greek. 

^apud 7 } ycLpid ( 7 )) = a/ca 0 apcrla. Kap^r. p. 184. Z.A. p. 32. The 
Cretan yapiovcc (pronounced yapzovco)^ meaning Xepovco, I soil, 
shews that the form with 7 is the normal one. 

/ 3 )a.(jTepa ^ ya(TT€pa==r} yvccaTT] TTLTva, rj i/c t 7 ]<; yacTTpo^ tov yaXuKTo- 
Tpe<\>ovpihov apvLov rj ipi^cov. KapTT. p. 1 84. 
av^^opaTi^co, I kneel down. crv^^ovaTL^'' 0 KaXapLo^. Z.A. 
p. 302, 

ybvo^ 7 ) ^ 6 vo<;^rj yovip>OTroi')'jcn<^^ irpocrav^Tjcnq t&v pbeXcacroov. KapTr. 
p. 187, 

^oVlov’^ Tr}^. KorpTT. p. 266. i.e. yovel^. 
yovKa 7) jSovXci, cTTQfxa. Z.A. p. 332. 

l 3 ovviXa 7 ] y)ovv€Xa (t]) = iTrevSvr')]^; (p yovpva), KapTr. p. 185. BoweAXa. 
Z.A, glossary. 
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(p), {fcprjvT}). KapTT. p. 153. Being* the name of a spring its 
identity with yovpvay a basin^ is clear. 

^op^ova, Vopyco, Z.A. glossary. 

4. 7 substituted for /?. 

y)d(pco, I dye. aor. rjay^a. riroy yapupLevo^v, it zvas dyed, 
r6p7aTcrouA?7 (rou). KapTT. p. 1 54. A place-name. Cf. ^^pyl, a 
zvand, 

^ cough ; acc, T07' y r)ga, 

'y')'nx^> ^ cough, pLrjy' y'}jxv^> Men. 

ylyXa for /ScyXaj zvatch, is given by Meyer, Neiigr, Stiidien^ as 
Karpathian. Also Z,A, p. 321. 

yvl^cLVTL KOL yv^avrdpifcov to ydXa/CTovpL€vov, Z.A. p. 32 1. Also 
yv^ia for breasts. For the optional /3 cf. ^)v^avTapov f; 

^^a^avrapov- yaXaicro^opo^ Z.A. p. 329; the latter of these two 
forms suggests a confusion with ySaXa = 7aXa. 
yvarepia (r/) = 7ra^?;cr49 iv hatpLovLKfj avvepyeta vzro vepathcov. Kapir. 
p. 188. yvariptd ov eiaTLpLcr0'r}-t(ypbivo<i)^ evipyeia Saepioviov. 
Z.A, p. 321. This is clearly the Karpathian form of ^larripia, a 
word of the same meaning discussed by B. Schmidt, Volkslcben 
der Neugriechen, p. 98, and given by him as Cretan, See 
G. Meyer, Neitgr, Stitdien^ ii. p. 79, iv. p. 19, for its derivation 
from It. mvestire, 

yvTo-iXa (^) = o dpiraKTLKO<; yv^^r. Idiapir, p, 1 88. The Cretan ^vraiXay 
with the same meaning, shews that the word outside the area of 
these changed initials begins with /3. 

5. S substituted for is never found. 

6 . S substituted for 7. I have only found one instance, the verb yevopiat, 

Z.A, p. 286, vd SevTOvp^e and vd Bevr^^. 

These changes are thus confined to S- 5 -/ 3 , S-->7, 7-^^ and Q-^y. 
The one exception is the change 7->d in yevopLaiy where the S is more- 
over intervocalic. As the normal form is yevrovpe, this so exceptional form 
is almost certainly an example of the phenomenon exhibited by the pro- 
nunciation of b tarpon as 0 Byarpog, and a more careful orthograph}’* 
would have written a y after the S, 

In looking at the lists it is seen that S changes either to ^ or y, for 

H 
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where we find an example given in such a shape as e.£-. hd^vov ^ ydijiuov, 
we must understand the unusual word to be the true dialectic form. From 
the number of examples, and the difficulty I had in getting a paradigm of 
a word shewing S just dropped and then doubled, having finally to be 
content with the doubtful example of BdaKaXo<;, it seems that the sub- 
stitution of ;S or 7 for S is a regular rule. But on what principle is one or the 
other substitution made? If we except ydcfivov and 75/ia, we find that 
before an e or i sound 7' is substituted, and j 3 before an a, o, or u sound, e.£-. 
l 3 )aKpv^^f ^0 but y' 6 vBp 6 {v. The only other exception is the present of the 
verb for ‘to give,’ which is sometimes /3t(a, side by side with the jlco 
demanded by this principle. Both forms are quotable also from Z.^. The 
form however, is clearly on the analogy of the imperative, which is, as 
according to the principle it should be, /3o?. 

When we come to the examples of the changes jS 7, 7 y8, it is 
seen that, with the single exception of y'jdcjxo, they are all in the same 
direction as the substitutions for S, ie. for 7 before an a, o, or u sound /3 is 
substituted, whilst before an e or i sound /9 gives way to 7'. Although the 
existence of such a word as 7)ap,o?, and the exceptions to the above 
principles, y)d(f>vov, y)5)p.a and yjd^co, shew that the words beginning with 
7 at all events have not fully arranged themselves into two categories, 
one beginning with 7'e, etc., and the other with /3a, etc., yet the state of the 
words beginning with S and the great majority of the other examples shew 
clearly that a tendency to form two such categories out of the words 
beginning with 7, S followed' by a vowel is an active principle in the 
Karpathian dialect, and that it has practically done away with the exist- 
ence of words beginning with S followed by a vowel. 

If this tendency were carried right through, we should find not only 
no words beginning with S followed by a vowel, but also no words begin- 
ning normally with 7 followed by a, o, u, or with /3 followed by i, e, left 
unaltered. The written evidence on such points is hard to use, because of 
its inconsistencies, and the tendency to write normal rather than truly 
dialectic forms. The glossaries, however, published in KapTr. and Z.A. 
agree with the lists given above in shewing less objection to 7 followed by 
a, o, u, than to ^ followed by i, e. Thus, whilst the lists above give no 
substitutions resulting in /3 followed by i, e, and three (yd(f>vov, ySipa, ydcjxo) 
resulting in 7 followed by a, o, (u), in the remaining part of the glossaries 
against some eighteen words left with the original 7 before a, o, u, I only 
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find, except two foreign proper names, ^epr^i and its compounds always 
spelt with the /3, and, in face of the proper name VepyaraovXri quoted 
above, it is likely that in these words also a 7 is sounded, and that it was the 
author’s knowledge of their literary form that made him write them with 
what he would regard as the correct initial The idea that dialectic 
peculiarities are simply blunders, and that dialects have no grammar, is 
unfortunately widely diffused. The /3 of /3)v^avTapov above is due to the 
word being halfway between ^)ai^avTapov, with its connexion with ^)d\a, 
(=7aXa), and a form y)v^aprapov, connected with y)v^La ( = 

It would thus seem that this rearrangement of initials is carried 
through most completely in the case of words beginning normally with B 
and y3, and less thoroughly with words beginning with 7, Here I must 
leave the subject. Into the interesting phonetic question of the mechanism 
of the influence of the vowel upon the foregoing consonant I cannot enter. 

Certain points worth noticing arise when the consonant is dropped in 
the middle of the word. 

The commonness of the diminutive termination -Bl leads to the 
occasional insertion of B in the gen. sg. and in the plural cases of 2nd 
deck neuters in where another consonant is required etymologically. Thus 
at Voladha we meet with to fcapdt^ the ship (for Kapd^t), rov tcapaByov, ra 
KapdBy a instead of ^fcapa/Sy'ov, etc.y the forms with B instead of /S being 
shaped on such a common model as to Trrjdo (for nri^ydBi)^ gen. tov 
nrrjaByov, At Menites I found the etymologically correct /capaj3]ioVy Kapd- 
^}ia. Another example is to pdkoiy rov poXoByov, rd poXoBy a, V. Here 
again the correct form is to be heard at Menites, though with a metathesis, 
TO Xopoi, Toi) Xopoy'ov, 

With regard to the hiatus left by the dropped consonant I have the 
following notes from Menites. Sometimes, especially with t + t, the vowels 
run together : vl, ploughshare (so pronounced at Elymbos also), 

viBy Qv^ vlBy CL 5 drrlt pea}\ dmBy ov ^ diriBy cl (vi and aTrt are for vlBc and 
diriBi, the position of the accent being known from the plural form) ; 
Hapaafcrj, for UapaaKevrf, Friday. On the other hand the two as in 
By'ad^^^o), I read, were fairly distinct, and the placing of the accent on the 
second of them could be heard as different from the case of the aorist 
eBydaaa, where the accent is on the first a. 

The Verb. — To give a full account of the verbal system would be too 
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much, but I hope that the notes below touch most of the more important 
points. 

The syllabic augment both in Karpathos and at Palaikastro is 77- when 
accented, 6- when unaccented. This has been already remarked for 
Karpathos by Beaudouin {op. Thus the impf of cfteuyo) is Tjcpevya in 

the sg. but e(^evya(jLe{v in the plural. 

The augment of verbs beginning with , vowels is more complicated. 
-At Palaikastro I noted dydirriora, dgdXLaaa, diro^yaXa ; in Karpathos 
€7r66av€. and €7T6(/3)aX6. 

The most important points with regard to the terminations are 
these : — 

A. The Active . — Apart from the impf. of contracta, which are given below 
in full, the 3rd pi. is the chief point. At Palaikastro it ends always^ in -j;e, 
but in Karpathos the old primary ending -diiv is the rule in both primary and 
historic tenses of the indicative, although -{y is certainly sometimes used 
in the subjunctive, and is admitted as an alternative in the indicative at 
Elymbos. Examples are 'narovcniy, K, irarovve, P. also 7raTov(v, E. From 
^6vya), aorist i(j>vaaL{vj K. i^vyape, P., and from Elymbos i(j)va{v. The 
aorist subj. of ^evyoo is vd ^vov{p, K. va (^vyovve, P. 

Endings in -ve are very popular in Crete. Apart from the examples 
which the passive verb shews, at Palaikastro one hears in the 1st pi. 
Xifjievei fcXalfieve from Xiyco and fcXacco. Sometimes the -ve is added to the 
'3rd sing, historic and such forms as e^peseve, eiseve (from ^pexco and 
result. 

The imperfect of the contracted verbs, which I give in full because of 
its great variety of forms, runs as follows : — 

{a) -doi) verbs. 

The examples are from yeXw and cnrdo: UXov(y, iiXa<;^ UXa{vj 
ieXoviJbe{v^ eeXare, eeXou(i/, or more usually eeXovcraiy. This is from 
Elymbos. The southern villages only differ in not using eeXov{v in the 3rd 
pi. The forms at Palaikastro are : — iqorTTov{v or ria-irowa ^crTra?, ^'o-Tra, 
icr7rovcrafjLe{vj eaTrdre, ecrirovaave. 

{b) -GO) verbs. 

The forms in Karpathos are analogous to those of the -aw verbs : e.^'. 

^ Except in the half* extemporary couplets, with which the village dance is enlivened. In 
these the ending -a-i(y occasionally occurs. 
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i7TdTov{v, eVarei?, etc., but at Palaikastro the 2nd and 3rd sg. are on a 
different model, and the paradigm is : — eirdrov^v or eTTclrovva^ eVaT(€?, 
iirdrie^ 67rarov<TafjLe{Vi iTrarelre, inrarov crave. 

Going side by side as it does with the treatment of the palatals, the 
preference in the south of Karpathos for the 3rd pi. in is noticeable. 

In both cases the dialect of the southern part of the island approximates 
to the Cretan, though always falling short of it. 

B. The Passive and the Substantive Verb , — The present of elixai at 
Elymbos runs : — elixai^ eXcrai, etve, etfMeOay efcrre, etve, and the imperf. is 
7]fiov{vy fjaov(v, ^^roivy ‘^fieOa^ i]crrey ^roiv. 

The paradigm in use at Voladha and Menites differs only in the 
1st pi., which is etixecrraiv. I do not know whether i^ixeOa has the v 
i(^eXicv(jrLK6vy but I suspect that it has. 

The paradigms from Palaikastro are : — present, etfjuaL, elaat, etve, 
eifiaarave, dcraaTavey etve ; imperf., rjiMovvey rjcrovvey ijravcy ijfiaaravey 
^craaravey ijcrave. 

The passive paradigms closely resemble these. The ist and 3rd 
persons pi. and the singular of the impf. are the most interesting. From 
Elymbos we have epKOfiai, epKecrai, epVeraiyepKovp^eda, epfcecrre, epfcovrrai ; 
imperf. ijpKoupiov{v, r}pKovcrov(vy ‘r^pfceTo{vy ipKOVfieday yjpK ecrre, i)pfcovrTo(y. 

The forms in the southern villages only differ, as above, in the 1st pi, 
which is ipKovfxearaiy. The forms at Palaikastro for the present differ 
only in the ist pi. epxovfieaTave and the 3rd pi. The imperfect 

is 7 ]pXovpiovv€y i]pxovcrovvey i^p^ovdovey r)/C);)^ou/ieo‘Taye, yp^eerrey hp^ovdave. 

The passive of the -eo) verbs almost always has forms of the t type 
like the active iirdrie. Thus at Elymbos we find /Sapiov/xaiy ^apijcraiy etc, 
which at Palaikastro appears as ^apzov/naL, etc. Otherwise the passive of 
•the contracted verbs offers nothing of particular interest. As an examjMe 
of it the imperfect of ^apeavyat may be giv-en. At Elymbos it is, 
e/3aptovfiov(v ijSapiovcrov^v, i^apijTo{vy €^apiovfMe6ay i^apieare, e^apiovTTO. 
At Palaikastro the usual ending and the characteristic treatment of the i 
give e^apiovpbovve, ijSapzovaovve, iSapzovdove, e^apzovp^ecrrave, e^apziare, 
ijSapzovdave. The only forms I have without the i are Trarov/xai and 
irarovpieda from Elymbos ; the rest of the persons of the tense, rrariiaaty 
etc., have it. 

The aorist passive in conjugation agrees with the tenses of the active. 
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at Palaikastro 9dva. 
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Note. — To the list of islands, where laws of inheritance similar to 
that of Karpathos formerly existed, given in the first part of this paper 
(BS,A, ix. p. 200), should be added the island of Nisyros. The reference 
is to the Nisyrian Glossary in the Xvyypci/d./xa TrepLohiKov of the 
^CkoXoyLKo^ 'XvXKoyo^ of Constantinople, Vol. xix., p. 191, stib voce^ 

^ovy}fcdp')(7]<;. 

Note (§ 3, above). — A wooden lock, fidvraXo^, of exactly the Parian 
type, is just dying out in East Crete. I was able to get one made for me 
at Palaikastro. They are still used, I am informed, in the village of Pyrghf 
in Chios, where also the ancient dress of the women of Elymbos is 
preserved. Their resemblance to the wooden locks of Egypt and Palestine 
is to be noted. In Palestine a lock is sometimes found, so primitive as to 
have no ^aXdvia to hold the bolt, which is inside, and moved directly by 
the key, a crooked piece of iron, in shape and function like the secondary 
key of the Karpathian fMavrdXa, and, like it, catching in grooves cut in the 
bolt. Here then we have in actual existence the very simple lock that 
was suggested in the first part of this paper as being the type of lock 
known to Homer. 

Note (§ 6, p. 205, above). — Against the suggested position of Nisyros 
is the fact, which I owe to a kind letter from Baron Hiller von Gaertringen, 
that 'tapia is itself an ancient name, as tdpLOL occur in the Attic tribute- 
lists. He also thinks that the iropOp^b^ in question must be between 
Karpathos and Saria, as the word is always used of the passage between 
two separate pieces of land. 

Additional evidence of the inhabitation of Saria in the Bronze Age 
is afforded by three bronze implements, a knife, a chisel, and a celt, from 
this island, presented to the British Museum in 1889, by Mr. W. R. 
Baton, and published with two figures by Mr. H. B. Walters, J,HS. xvii. 
p. 64. Mr, Walters says that Saria is supposed to be the ancient 
Nisyros. 



GROTESQUES AND THE EVIL EYE, 


In discussing the so>-called Alexandrian Grotesques in a paper in this 
Annual last year^ I expressed the opinion that they should be assigned to 
Campanian art. I have, however, since then been enabled to study these 
grotesques more closely ; and have in consequence been led to modify my 
former opinion very considerably. Though these grotesques were very 
popular in Italy during the late republican and the imperial periods, they 
were by no means peculiar to the west. They fall naturally into several 
classes, which, for convenience, are here given in tabular form. 

A. — Genre Figures (Mx\rble Statuettes). 

1. Drunken old woman, (a) Rome, Capitol Helbig^ 439. (d) Munich. 

Furtwangler, Beschreibung d, Giyptothek, 437. (r) Dresden: head only. Arc/i, 

Anz, 1889, pp. 98, 99, with illustration. 

2. Fisherman. Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori, Helbig^ 60 1 ; Collignon ii. 
Fig. 290. 

3. Peasant woman carrying lamb. Rome, Palazzo dei Conservatori. Helbig - 
602 ; Collignon ii. Fig. 291. 

4. Peasant woman carrying chickens. (See p. 112.) Rome, Maggazino 
Archeologico (in garden). Fig. i. 

5. Fisherman, {a) Rome, Vatican, Gall. d. Cand, 177. Helbig - 37S ; Brunn- 

Bruckmann 164. (b) Louvre. H. de Villefosse, Cat, Sommaire 1354 (in black 

marble, with loin cloth of alabaster), (r) Louvre. H. de Villefosse, 470. 
Statuette. (d) Rome, Palazzo IMassimi alle Colonne, by fountain in Cortile. 
Statuette, torso only, right arm was raised, {e) Formerly in Coll. Pacetti. Clarac, 
879, 2243. (/, g) Villa Albani. Meyer-Schulze on Winckelmann, Geschichte d, 

1 B.S,A. ix. p. 241. I take this opportunity of expressing xny hearty thanks to Dr. Hartwig 
for allowing me to publish the lu’onze in his possession, to Prof. Ridgeway, Mr. \V. L. H. Duck- 
worth, and Mr. E. II. Minns for much valuable information and assistance, to Mr. Cecil Smith for 
notes on the British Museum bronzes, and to Mr. Stuart Junes, Director of the British School at 
Rome, who has read my MS. and made many valuable suggestions. 
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Kunst^ xi. 3, 5, note 16. (Ji) Toulonse. Joubin, Mardres-To/osanes, PL XV. 
200 B. (/, k) Rome, Capitol, Stanza d. Filosofi, 39, 40 : heads only. Bernoulli,, 
Gr. Iko 7 i, i. p. 164. 

6. Fisherman. British hluseum. A. H. Smith, Cat. Greek Sculpttire^ iii. 
1765 ; Collignon ii. Fig. 289. 

7. Fisherman, British Museum. A. H. Smith, ibid, iii. 1766 ; Brit Sch, 
A^inual,, ix. p. 228, Fig. 3. 

8. Tumbler: negro. British Museum. A. H. Smith, ibid, iii. 1768;. 
Collignon ii. Fig. 293. 

9. Shepherd, {a) St. Petersburg, Hermitage. Kieseritzky, Catalogue,^ 15^ i- 

Clarac, 742, 1793. {h) Rome, Palazzo Lazzaroni. E,V. 1171. 

10. Peasant. Dre.sden. Arch, A ns, 1894, p. i 73. Fig- 9 - 



Fig. I.— Marble Torso of a Peasant Woman Carrying Chickens. 


11. Peasant. Dresden. Arch, Ariz, 1889, p. 99 with illustration: head only. 

12. L’ecorcheur rustique. Louvre. H. de Villefosse, Cat, SomniaBe 517 ; 
Clarac, 287, 1785. 

13. Old woman carrying infant Harpocrates. Vatican, Gail. d. Cand. 130. Mus. 
Chi. iii, PI. 44 ; Rom, Mitth, 1904, p. 12. 

14. Satyr on goat. Vatican, Gall. d. Cand. 133. Biondi, Mon, Amaranziani^ 

pr. 36. 

- 15. Peasant. Vatican, Gall d. Cand. 265. Clarac, 741, 1790. 

16. Old woman. Vatican, Mus. Chiaramonti, 580. Amelung, p. 698,, 
PL 74. 
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17.. Old woman. Rome, Palazzo Doria-Pamphili. Clarac, 778, 194S; Matz- 
Duhn, 1208. 

18. Shepherd. Rome, Palazzo Colonna, K 1152; Matz-Duhn, 1204. 

— Hunchbacks (Bronzes). 

1. Long-headed, stooping man; large phallus. Copenhagen, Nat. IMuseum. 

2. Bald eunuch (?) ; large phallus ; playing lyre ; negroid : from Coin. Berlin, 
Antiquariiim, F. 2142. 

3. Similar to 2. Berlin, Antiquarium, F. 2143. 



Fin. 2 .— -Hunchback. Unpublished Bronze in the British AIl'seum. 


4. Cripple, wears wide-brimmed hat, and a bag hanging from his left 
shoulder; large phallus: from Egypt. Berlin, Antiquarium, 8756. jhr/i. Anz. 
1904, p. 38, Fig. 14. 

'5. Nude dwarf, carries in left hand a cock that pecks at his face and in right 
hand an oenochoe ; large phallus. Bologna, Museo Civico. 

6. Seated eunuch (?), negroid : from a Roman house at Herbrechtingen. 
Stuttgart, Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 97 (iugured). 

7. Nude male figure; large phallus. Vienna. Von Sacken, Die ant. Bromen^, 

PI. 46, 5. 

8. Nude porter ; large phallus. Vienna. \ on Sacken, ibid. PL 46, 0. 

9. Armed pigmy. Paris, Cab. d. Medailles. Babelon-Blanchet, Catalogue., 508. 
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10. Fighting pigmy. Paris, Cab. d. Medailles. Babelon-Blanchet, op, cit, 

509. ^ ^ . 

11. Dancing pigmy; negroid; large phallus. Paris, Cab. d. Medailles. 
Babelon-Blanchet, op. cit. 511. 

12-19. Various hunchbacks. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 281, 341, 351, 
353 ? 355 ) 35 ^) 357 ) 2 ) 557 * Uncatalogued and unpublished. All have a large 
phallus ; 356 holds a bird in his right hand. 

20. Hunchbacked beggar. Cairo. 27707. Arch. Anz. 1903, p. 149, 
Fig. 4, n. 

21. Hunchbacked old man, wears loincloth : from Sicily. Schott, Coll. Jena, 
E. V 1475^, 

22. Seated hunchback ; large phallus. British Museum, Cat. of Erofizes^ 1666. 

23. Hunchback; large phallus. British Museum, as yet unpublished. (Fig. 2). 


C . — Dwarfs (Bronzes). 

1. Armed pigmy; large phallus: from Southern Italy. Copenhagen, Nat. 
Museum. 

2. Nude pigmy ; large phallus : found in Rome : in possession of Dr. 
Hartwig. (Figs. 3, 4 h) 



Figs. 3, 4.— Nude Pigmv. Unpublished Bronze in the Possession of Dr. Hartwig. 

3. Dancing pigmy, holds flowers. Berlin, Antiquarium, 8487. 

4. Dwarf, wreathed, carries cock in left hand, in right oenochoe : from Egypt. 
Berlin, Antiquarium, 8724. Arch. Anz. 1904, p. 38, Fig. 15. 

5. Nude pigmy; large phallus, Braunschweig, Herzogl. Museum, 327. 

6. Nude dancing pigmy ; large phallus. Modena, R. Galleria Estense. 

7. Armed pigmy; large phallus. Cassel, Mus. Fredericianum, B. 71. 


^ The phallus does not appear in the illustration. 
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8. Armed pigmy. Avignon, MomwL 1839, 25. Reinach, Repertoire, 

564, I* 

9. Pigmy. Dresden. Arch, Anz, 1891, p. 165, 4. 

IQ. Pigmy with crane under left arm. Paris, Louvre, 387; Reinach, iind. 

565^ 2. ^ 

11. Pigmy boxing. Paris, Louvre, 386. Reinach, ih’d. 565, 3. 

12. Aged dwarf. Paris, Louvre. Reinach, ii?id, 565, 4. 

13. Dancing dwarf; large phallus. Naples. Roux-Barr^ Iferc, Romp, viii. 
Pi. 41, I. Paris, Louvre. Reinach, ih'd. 565, 4. 

14. Dancing dwarf ; large phallus. Gori, Miis, Etrusc, i. 57, i. 

D , — Miscellaneous Grotesques (Bronzes). 

1. Living skeleton; large phallus; bald; carries two birds in right hand, 
oenochoe in left hand, Berlin Antiquarium, F. 2146. 

2. Living skeleton playing lyre ; large phallus, infibulated. Rome, Museo 
Kircheriano. Winckelmann, Mon, Ined, 188, p. 245 ; Reinach, ibid. 565, 6.^ 

3. Seated, bald, shrivelled old man. Naples, Mus. Nazionale, Inv. 5492. 

4. Negro bust. Punch head, hunchbacked (perhaps a weight) : from Italy (?). 
Berlin, Antiquarium, F, 2144. 

5. Punch head. Munich, Antiquarium, 1147, 

6. 7. Similar heads. Paris, Cab. d. M<6dailles. Babelon-Blanchet, op. cit. 9S6 ; 
Rome, Mus. Kircheriano. 

8. Living skeleton, as Atlas on handle of vase ; large phallus. Athens, 
Demetriou Collection. Ath, Mitth. 1885, PL X. 

9. Trumpeter; large phallus. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 66 (Fortnum 
Coll). 

10. Circumcised Beduin (?) ; large phallus. Goethe Coll., Weimar. Jahrhnch, 
1897, p. 49, illustrated. 

E , — Negroes (Bronzes). 

1. Young negro, wearing trousers, hands behind back: from Egypt. Berlin, 
Antiquarium, 7456. Arch. Zeit, 1880, p. 39. 

2, 3. Similar negroes, but wearing loin cloths (from pedestal of statue or grav'e 
monument) : from Cairo. Berlin, Antiquarium, 10485, 10486. 

4. Young hawker. Paris, Cab. d, Medailles. Babelon-Blanchet, op, cit, 
1009 ; Collignon ii. Fig, 294. 

5. Fellah hawker. Athens, Demetriou Coll Ath, Mitth. 1885, Pi. XL i. 

6. Hawker and monkey. Athens, Demetriou Coll. Ath, Mitth. 18S5, 
PL XL 2. 

7. Nubian boy. Paris, Cab. d. Medailles. Babdon-Blanchet, op. cit, loio. 

8. Dancing negro, in chiton. Naples, Ivluseo Nazionale, Inv. 5486. 

9. Nude negro woman: from Egypt. Leipzig, Arch, Anz. 1890, p. 157, 
Fig. 8. 

10. Negro slave crouched on rock by rabbit, {ci) British Museum ; Walters, 

Catalogue 1663. {b) Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 67 (Fortnum ColL). 

11. Head of Lybian : from Cyrene. British INIuseum. Walters, Catalogue, 

268. 

^ This and similar figures are mentioned by Stieda {Anatomische Hefte, xix. 1902) in 
discussing infibulation. 
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The above list is by no means complete. It would be easy to make 
additions to it with a little research, especially as regards negroes. It 
would not be of service, however, in the present case to deal with the 
difficult subject of the representation of negro races in Greek art.^ The 
provenance of most of the above negro bronzes is Egyptian ; and it is at 
least natural that they should have been popular in Alexandrian art Two 
at least, the Nubian boy at Paris (7), and the Gyrene head in London (i i), 
are after originals, if not themselves originals, of the second century B.C. 
They are far superior in style and workmanship to any of the others ; but 
while the Paris bronze is a vivid study from life, the Gyrene head seems 
rather an ideal representation of the racial type. It is doubtful if the 
others belong . to the Greek or Graeco^Roman period of Alexandrian art : 
and in this connexion it must be remembered that bronze weights in the 
form of negro busts are fairly common throughout the Roman world.^ 
Further, the marble negro head at Berlin from Thyreatis, which Schrader^ 
places at the end of the second or beginning of the third century A.D., is 
evidence that negro models were also studied in Greece. The vigorous 
and lifelike manner in which it is treated recalls the very characteristic 
portraits of Caracalla,^ and shews that art was not yet exhausted. 

Also it will be observed that the list above contains principally small 
bronzes, and that only one class (A) consists of marble figures. Further, 
no mention is made of the large number of grotesque terracotta figurines 
that come principally from xAsia Minor. These, however, will be dealt with 
later. The small grotesque bronzes, which are usually said to be Alexan- 
drian, must first be discussed. 

As regards the supposed Alexandrian origin of these grotesques, I 
think the om/s probandi lies with those who assert it. A few such grotesques 
have certainly been found in Egypt, many have been found in Italy, and 
many others are unfortunately of unknown provenance. In all proba- 
bility some of them came from Greece or Asia Minor. And since the 
workmanship is in practically every case of the imperial period, the most 

^ This, I hope, will form part of Prof. BienkowskPs projected Corpus Barharorim, 

2 V. Arch. Anz. 1890, p. 157, 7. The glazed vases (a technique derived from Egypt) found 
in S. Russia, which represent grotesques and scenes of daily life (comic Judgment of Parife, 
fishermen, pigmies, and cranes, etc.), also date from the imperial period ; one of them was found 
with coins of Domitian : v. Proceedings Moscow Arch. Soc. xv. 2 (1894), PI. II .-IV.; Proceedings 
Odessa Arch. Soc. xxii. PI. I, 2. 

^ 'Marmorkopf eincs Negcrs. 

^ Bernoulli, Rdni. Ikon. ii. 3, p. 47, PI. 20-21. 
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iiatural assumption is that such grotesques were popular all over the 
Graeco-Roman world. Those who defend their Alexandrian origin assert 
that they illustrate the strong realistic tendencies of Alexandrian art. But 
as works of art these bronzes are very inferior. They are mostly very 
coarse and rough in execution, and entirely lack all fine modelling. If 
then they were not works of art, what purpose did they serve ? The 
majority of them were, I believe, used as charms against the Evil Eye, 

It is well known that the belief in the evil eye is widespread to-day in 
all the Mediterranean lands. It is perhaps not so well known that it was 
equally widespread in classical and in prehistoric times. This has been 
conclusively shewn by Jahn in his masterly treatment of the subject.^ 

At the present time in Italy little hunchbacks {gobbi^gobbetli) of coral, 
mother-of-pearl, silver, or some other precious material are worn on watch- 
chains or on bunches of charms as one of many various protections, against 
the evil eye.^ Now it will be noticed that amongst the grotesques given 
above, one class {B) consists entirely of hunchbacks. In class C there are 
nothing but dwarfs, while class D contains various misshapen or under- 
sized creatures, which do not admit of precise classification. These were 
all probably charms against the evil eye ; at least the first two classes 
mentioned certainly were. Pollux ^ says : — 7rpo Be r&v Kajucvcop rot^ 
y^^aX/cevcriv e6o<; fye'Koid riva /caraprdv rj iTnrrXdrreiv iiri cf>d6pov aTroTponf}. 
e/caXelro Be /Sacr/cdvca /c.t.X. Phrynichus ^ is more explicit in saying : — 
^acTKaviov 0 ol dpLadel^i Trpo^acr/cdvtov ecrri Be ri dv$pa)7ro€iSe<; KaraaKevaapLa 
^pa'^v 7rap7]WaypL€vov rrjv dvdpcoTreiav (fyucriv a Trpb r&v epyaarripicdv ol 
')(€tpd>vaKT€<; fcpepuavvijovat rov firj B^crKaivecrdao avr&v rrjv ipyaaiav. This 
practice was probably not confined to metal workers, since in the Vita 
Aesopi it is related that when his fellow slaves first saw Aesop they said 
that their master had bought him as irpo^aa-Kaviov rod acopLarepuTropeiov.^ 
Jahn in citing these passages suggested that perhaps the frequent representa- 
tions of pigmies and misshapen dwarfs at Pompeii were due to this beliefJ^ 
Helbig is however of opinion that the Pompeian paintings representing such 
grotesque figures are derived from Alexandrian art.'^ The reliefs on the 

^ Berichie d. sachsischen GeseUschafi, XS55, p. 2S, seqtp Cf. Micbaelis, 18S5, p. 312. 

It IS also considered lucky to meet a hunchback on first going out on New Year’s Day, and 
it is especially lucky to touch his hump. Cf. El worthy, E%nl Eye., p. 331. 

3 vii. 108. Bekker, Anecd. p. 30, 5. 

3 Vit. Aes. 3, p. 12, 12. ® Of cit. pp. 66, 67. 

7 Unfermch, ii. d. camp. PVatidma/eret, p. 138. 
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base of the Nile in the Vatican, a copy of an Alexandrian original, shew 
similar figures. These reliefs too are probably the copyist’s attempt to 
render plastically the painted base of the original. So, since it is known 
that painting flourished in Egypt, it cannot be said that figurines in 
paintings are charms against the evil eye. 

But that these bronzes are such charms as are described in the passages 
cited, is, I think, made more certain by another point, the treatment of the 
phallus. The treatment of this organ is very marked : the membnim is in 
nearly every case of abnormal size and length, but is not erect. The 
phallus was, as is well known, a most potent charm against the evil eye, 
and Jahn gives many illustrations of this.^ Further, one of these figures, the 
Goethe grotesque (D lo), which is not a hunchback, but a misshapen 
negroid with a large meinbntnt^ is also making with his right hand one of 
the best known signs against the evil eye. This sign consists in placing 
the thumb between the first and second fingers of the closed hand. It is 
used to-day in Italy, ^ both the actual gesture and its representation in 
coral or other material, and it is known as la fica, Ovid ^ describes it, and 
amulets shewing hands making it have been found in South Russia, as 
well as in Italy itself.^ The fact that this charm is found in conjunction 
with the phallus on one of these grotesques makes it practically certain 
that they are charms against the evil eye. It is an exceedingly common 
practice to wear charms in bunches, or to attach charms to another that 
easily lends itself to such a purpose, as the Neapolitan charm called 
la chnamta.^ Similar instances of this are the necklace and relief 
discussed by Jahn,® It will thus be observed that another similar 
charm ^ used at the present day was also used in classical times. 

There now remain for consideration the g-enre figures, class A of the 
list given above. These cannot possibly be classed together with the 

1 0 ^. at. p. 68, seijq. It may be urged by those who say that these grotesques illustrate the 
Alexandrian artist’s close observation of nature, that priapism is a common symptom in cases of 
injury to the spine. This is true, but it is not a symptom in the case of a natural humped back 
which is due to tuberculosis of the spine cured naturally. 

^ Also in Spain and Germany (Jahn, op. cit. p. 8o), in France, Portugal, and Greece {Sittl. 
Gehdrdin d. Griechen u. JRdjner^ p. 102), and in England (Elworthy, Evil Eye, p. 255). 

3 Signaque dat digitis medio cum pollice iunctis. Fasti v. i. 33. 

C.A\ 1866, PI. II. 34, 1872, PI. Ill, II. Jahn, op. cit. PL IV. 9, 19, V. 2. 

® Elworthy, Evil Eye, pp. 306, 344, Figs. Si, 16 1, 162. 

c Op. cit. PI. V. I, 3. 

^ Others still in use to-day are the various hand-gestures, coral, horns, tusks, or teeth of wild 
animals, the moon, and the hand covered with symbols : v. Jahn, op. cit. pp. 53, 43, 58, 39, loi. 
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grotesque bronzes. They all illustrate rustic or similar picturesque types ; 
and since we possess replicas of some of them, these at least must have 
been well known and popular. Now one of these picturesque types, the 
drunken old woman, has according to Brunn’s ^ very probable conjecture 
been identified with the Aims ebria of Myron at Smyrna mentioned by 
Pliny.^ This sculptor cannot have been the great Myron. Not only are the 
character of the subject and the style of the figure entirely foreign to 
what we know of his artistic characteristics, but also there are other 
grounds for believing in the existence of a later Myron. Two passages in 
Pausanias ^ are impossible to explain unless a later Myron is supposed, and 
a sculptor of this name was working at Pergamum ^ in the second century. 
Further, the shape of the vase is of the Hellenistic period, and the type is 
found adapted for second-century vases.^ This can at least form a working 
hypothesis for examining some of the tendencies of art in Asia Minor in 
the second century. 

I have elsewhere deduced from coins a naturalistic tendency in the 
art of this century.® Literary evidence also points in the same direction.^ 
Already the Fisherman (2) and the Peasant woman (3) have been claimed 
as examples of this tendency in Asia Minor.® The so-called Seneca^ head 
which is universally ascribed to the ‘ Hellenistic ’ period shews exactly the 
same rendering of an aged person as the Aims ebria. The texture of the 
coarse wrinkled skin is the same in both ; in both the sinews and bony 
framework are prominent, owing to the falling in of the flesh between 
them. Possibly they are both after originals of the same artist. This 
Myron must have been active at the end of the third and beginning of 
the second century. Next in point of date we can place the Fisherman 
and the Peasant woman (2, 3) ; and with these can be classed the fine, but 

^ Geschichte d, Griech. Kimstler^ i. 144. 

* Mrs. Strong thinks the identification certain, but believes the sculptor to be the great 
Myron. See her note on Pliny xxxvi, 32 (Jex-Blake and Sellers, Pliny's chapUrs on the History 
of Art), 

3 Pans. vi. 2, 2 ; 8, 5. See Frazer’s notes thereon. 

Lowy, l.G.B. 154. Collignon {Hist. Sculfi, Grectjue ii. p, 592, i) presumes the existence of 
three Myrons. 

® Weisshaupl, 'E0. ^Apx. 1891, p. 144. 

^ B,S,A. ix. p. 236, set/i/. 

^ E.g* Theocritus i. 38. 

8 Pfuhl, Rom. Mitth., 1904, i, i. 

^ Helbig,^ 476. Bernoulli, Griech. Ikon. ii. p. 17 1. Cf. the old woman in the Capitol, 
Helbig,^ 520* 
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;unfortunately much damaged, Torso ^ in ' the Magazzino Archeologico 
(Fig. 4, see p. 103). This Torso represents an old Peasant woman carrying to 
market some chickens in a goatskin knotted on her right shoulder. She 
is clad in a sleeveless exomis which leaves the right shoulder and breast bare. 
/This affords the artist an opportunity for shewing his skill in rendering the 
aged, shrunken forms. The result is picturesque and realistic, but hardly 
pleasing. The workmanship proves that it is only a Roman copy of 
about the first century A.D., as also are the two statuettes just mentioned ; 
and it was probably, like them, made for the decoration of a Roman garden.- 

Following up this rustic style, we can place in the ’first century the 
British Museum fishermen (7, 8), and the St. Petersburg shepherd and its 
replica (9). To the xAlexandrian art of this century may in all probability 
be attributed the original of the old woman carrying the image of the 
infant Harpocrates (13), and possibly the Satyr riding a goat ^ (14). To a 
Roman attempt to imitate this style in the first century A.D. are probably 
•due the peasants at Dresden, and in the Galleria dei Candelabri (10, ii, 
15), and possibly also the shepherd in the Palazzo Colonna*^ (18). On the 
•other hand, the fisherman (5), of which so many replicas are extant, to judge 
.by the rendering of the eyes can hardly be earlier than the Hadrianic 
■.period ; but its position in the series cannot by any means be definitely 
fixed as yet Similarly the old women (16, 17), which probably go back 
. to originals of the second century B.C., might also be placed in this later 
period. A brief examination of this series will shew that the style 
gradually grows coarser. The picturesque rustic genre, working from the 
living model, ^ by degrees degenerates into crude ultra-realism ; and the 
later examples are merely imaginative studies of the studio, which attempt 
.a vivid realism through brutality in rendering. 

In conclusion it remains to discuss briefly the terracotta grotesques.^ 

1 I do not know if this is the torso referred to by Arndt [E. V. 1171) as a replica of the 
Hermitage Shepherd (9). The Magazzino Archeologico fragment is certainly female, and the 
•arrangement of the drapery is totally different from that of the Petersburg and Palazzo Lazzaroni 
figures. ^ v. Bull, Comm, 1875, p. 242, 5, 1880, p. 287, 4. 

3 Pfuhl, however, attributes it to Asia Minor : but compare the Harueris published by him, 
Rom, Mitih, 1904, p. i, seqq. PL I. 

^ There are other examples of Roman work in this style in the Museo Chiaramonti, Amelung, 
,Cat, Sculp, Vat. Mus, Chi. 59, 280, 583. 

® Peasants carrying lambs similar to the peasant woman in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (3) 
. can he seen at markets in modern Greece and Asia Minor. 

® V. Winter, Typenkatalog JI. pp. 432-447, 455-469. Cf. Pettier- Reinach, NHropole de 
Myrina, p. 485, 4. 
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The great majority of these come from Asia Minor/ some have been found 
in Egypt/ some in South Russia/ some in Greece proper/ and some also 
in Italy.^ In their artistic qualities these are superior to the bronzes 
discussed above, but inferior to the marble statuettes. There is however 
considerable variation in their style, which is often quite common. In 
consequence it is hard to say whether the subject represented or the art of 
the representation was the raison d'etre of these grotesque terracottas. 
Perhaps both. At least some of these figurines by their rude style and by 
the abnormality of the phallus seem to have been intended for charms.^ 
These, however, are a comparatively small class. The others are of 
a different character. Unfortunately we have but few whole figures; the 
grotesques that come from Smyrna are usually bodiless heads, and so it is 
hard to tell whether the figures represented hunchbacks or not. In many 
cases the heads are obviously those of diseased persons ; and the purpose 
of these is as yet unknown. 

The majority of these figurines, however, may be called caricatures." 
They caricature ordinary men and women, hawkers, soldiers, peasants, 
magistrates, and officials, and in a broad and exaggerated manner that 
suggests Continental comic papers and occasionally the style of Phil May 
or Tom Browne. I am enabled to illustrate here (Fig. 5), by the kindness 
of Professor Kekule and Dr. Zahn, an almost complete figurine of this 
character, I'ecently acquired by the Berlin Antiquarium ^ from Thyatira. It 
is a caricature of an itinerant fish hawker resting on a rock. He is clad only 
with a cloth about his loins ; on his head he wears a peculiar kind of wide- 
brimmed cap ; and on his left wrist he carries his fish basket The treatment 
of the face suggests disappointment at ill success in selling his wares : this 
effect is heightened by his lean, miserable body. It is brutal, but effective. 

^ Pottier-Reinach, NecropoJe de Myrina^ Nos. 323-339. Wiegand- Schrader, Przejie, p. 357, 

Figs. 434-443. Furtwiingler, Coti. Sabouroff^ PI. 1 38. Cf. Gaiulin collection in the Louvre, 
as yet unpublished (from Smyrna). , 

- Lenormant, Coll. Raift\ 1189, 1191. Walters, B.M. Caf, Terracottas^ C. 591, 605, 646. 
Cf. C. 709, 819 (from Cyrene). 

C.W., 1S69, PI. II-, PI. III. 14, 1870, Pl.^^ 9, 10, 1S73, PI. III. 6, 7, 8, 1874, PI. 1. 8. 
1877, PI. V. II. 

^ Martha, Caf. d. Figurines d\4thenes^ 64, 66, 423, 424, 677. Walters, op. cit. C. 44, 62, 63, 
205, 206, 208, 216, 243, 333. 

^ Walters, op. cit. D 350, 358, 364-366, 385, E. 30-32. 

E.g. those from the grave of a priestess (?) at Blisnitza, v. C.R. 1869, loc, cit. p. 146, 
and some hunchbacks, e.g. Winter, op. cit. II. p. 447. 5* 

^ Cf. Pottier-Reinach. op. cit. p 476, seqq. , ® Inv. S761. Height ’175 ni* 

I 
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To discuss these terracottas fully and to separate them into classes^ would 
need long and patient study ; and I have only ventured to touch briefly 
on them here because the nature of my subject seemed to demand it 



jtig, 5.— Terracotta Figurine representing an Itinerant Fish Hawker. 

In conclusion I may be allowed to express the hope that this brief 
and imperfect paper will call some attention to the belief in the evil eye in 
antiquity, and to the monuments illustrating that belief; and also to the 
fact that in such questions as these Anthropology is of great assistance to 
Archaeology. 

Alan J. B. Wage. 

^ V, Winter, Typenkatalo^^^ loc, cit. 



A THIRD ETEOCRETAN FRAGMENT 


(THE iV£//r^i?-INSCRIPTION). 


[After this article was in paged proof, a letter was received from Mr. Bosanquet, 
suggesting certain alterations ; he points out that, after a prolonged study of the stone, 
and by comparison with other inscriptions from the same site, he is convinced that the 
supposed interpuncts (seejx Ii8) are non-existent. Mr. Bosanquet further states that his 
notes were not written for publication, but were intended to aid in the decipherment of 
the inscription j and finally, that he feels no doubt about the f in 1 . 5, (See note c>n 
page 123.)— 

I I. A WELCOME addition to our knowledge of this language, the 
pre-Hellenic speech of Praesos and therefore the direct representative, 
according to all the traditions, of that spoken at the Court of Minos, was 
made in the continued explorations of the Altar-hill of Praesos by the 
British School in June 1904. As the fragment was found among 

debris which had fallen from the temple on the top of that hill, Mr. 
Bosanquet set himself to explore a line of ' pockets,' or vertical cavities in 
the rock along the side of the hill, some distance below the summit. One 
of these was choked with large pieces of rock which he I'emoved by 
blasting ; and he was rewarded by the discovery underneath of the new 
and most interesting inscription reproduced here. Unfortunately, like the 
barxe- and ;/^;;2^?3“-fragments, it is mutilated by vertical fractures so that we 
have no complete continuous line of text ; but enough remains to add much 
to our knowledge of the general character of the language, and to confirm 
in some striking particulars — so far as I may be allowed to judge — the 
tentative conclusions suggested by the evidence of the other two documents 
(see the Annua/ for 1901-2, pp. 125-156). 



R. S. Conway 


ii6 


By the kindness of Mr. Bosanquet I I'eceived a photograph and 
what seems a very clear ‘impression’ of the stone within a week or 



Fig, I. — The'Neikar Inscripiion. 

two of its discoveiy. In a letter of June i6 he sent me his own reading 
of the text, with some critical notes, which I reproduce below. At 
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his suggestion I gave to the Anthropology Section of the British 
Association at the Cambridge Meeting in August 1904 a brief account of 
the prima facie results of his discovery ; and it is at his request and 
that of Mr. R. M. Dawkins (of the British School), to whom I owed 
valuable information in regard to the <^'<rzrjr^-inscription {Annual Ic.) and 
who had originally undertaken the publication of this new text, that these 
notes upon it are now offered to the readers of the AnnuaL Whatever 
errors they may be found to contain will at least be in harmony with the 
doctrines defended in my previous article. 

§ 2. The inscription is in the Ionic alphabet with one new sign 
{t) and shows H and n which were absent from the no?nos4x\scYiption, 
and A, not h. The fragment is complete on the right-hand side and 
in all the lines save 3 and 4 the writing is continued to the end. The 
text is as follows (dots indicate uncertain lines) : 

I BEONNYMIT 

ATAPKOMN^ 

•:pHAH^AEA 

^nHEIPAPl 

5 ..NTA^ * ATF^EY 

■'•NfslA^IPoYKAES 
IPEPMHI AMAPcj) 

ZIPEP4)lN:EAAhJ 
MAMAEAIKAPK 
10 PISPAlPAPIcI) 

•:n-neiKap-t 

TAPIAOHI 

ENBA 

VNA^ 


[The critical notes which follow are Mr. Bosanquet’s. — R. S. C.] 
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'' What we have is the right-hand side and top of a small stele of fine 
white freestone, originally crowned by a small pediment with acroteria. 

Greatest length *40 m. 

Greatest breadth *20 m. 

Greatest thickness *06 m. 

The letters vary from *007 to *015 in height ; on the average *012. 

I should guess that the longest line preserves about f, at any rate 
of the length of the complete line. 

Below the last lines is a space of injured surface, probably once 
inscribed. 

L. I. — The second sign is probably 0 , but not certainly. 

L. 2. — The first sign probably A. 

LL 3 and 4, leave a letter’s space blank at the end. 

L. 7. — Between H and A a slender letter is lost, probably I. 

L. 14. — The first inclined hasta has a faint stroke below it, which 
may be accidental. The sign is either A or A, probably the latter.” 

I 3. The text therefore (in which Mr. Bosanquet and I concur with the 
exception of the interpuncts, in the existence of which he does not believe, 
and certain other small points of doubt, is as follows, the hiatus being 
measured as if each line originally held twenty-four letters, and doubtful 
letters being underlined.' 


xpnnumit i 

atarkomn 

. . redesdea 
sopeirari 

. . entas attseu 5 

. . nnasiroukles 
. irermeiamar<^ 

. . eirer(/>insdan 
. mamdedikark 
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risrairari<^ lO 

in neikar x 

aridoei 

enba 

a.nas. 14 

Notes on the Alphabet. 

§ 4. We have before us the Ionic alphabet of the beginning of the 
fourth century B.C., but without examples of 0 , X, T. On the other hand, 
H and n now appear at Praesos and A with the value \ (line 6). 
These points suggest a date somewhat later than that of the nomos- 
inscription {Ammal viii, p, 128), that is to say, well within the fourth 
century B.C. 

§ 5. Since we know that this alphabet was in use at Praesos for 
writing Eteocretan at least from 500-400 B.C. {ibid, pp. 128, 133), and H 
and Cl only appear in our present inscription, we need have no hesitation 
in ascribing to them in Eteocretan roughly the same sounds as they 
respectively possessed in the Greek spoken and written in Crete at the 
later date ; and, however early the beginnings of the Koivt] may have been 
in the island, it is improbable that these symbols represented any very 
different sounds when used to write the Koiptj from what they did in 
writing Cretan Doric. 

§ 6. The fact that in the nonws-mscn^tion U represented while A 
only appears in this later monument, strongly confirms the view suggested 
by the comparison of the barxe- and nomosAnscriptionSy namely that U 
survived because it had been necessary at an earlier date when A had had 
a different value, namely v {Anmtal viii. p. 134). 

§ 7. There remains for consideration the new symbol T which 
appears in 1 . 5 between T and Now it may be assumed without 
hesitation that at this date, in this alphabet after a century's use, such a 
symbol cannot denote any vowel sound, but must be a modification for 
some special purpose of either T or F (or less probably f) (just as, to take 
an obvious example of a very common phenomenon, G was made in the 
Latin alphabet out of C, to denote the voiced guttural). 
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But since F had generally vanished ^ from the Ionic alphabet long before 
the end of the fifth century B.C,, the new sign is clearly more likely to be a 
modification of T ; and this is the only supposition which gives us a sound 
at all likely to be pronounceable between T and 

Further the nature of the sound denoted becomes at once clear when 
we recall a parallel modification of T, namely T, used by the folk of 
Halikarnassus about 450 B.C. (Roehl, I.G.A, 500, with his note) and others 
to denote the consonantal sound between the last two syllables of the name 
of their town, which by Athenians was widtten first and then TT ; 
namely, some sound closely allied to the English ch, German tsch^ or the 
(rather softer) Italian before i and e. The combination represents 

this complex sound with some minuteness, first the Grnplosive' consonant, 
much like a /, heard first, then the palatal modification of it, and finally 
the hiss in which it ends. (On the general question of the value of aa 
and TT see Witton, Am.Jo?irn. PJlUoL xix. p, 420.) This brings us at once 
to linguistic considerations. 

Notes on the Language. 

§ 8. But it , will be well to preface the new enquiry by recalling the 
'working hypotheses’ in which our study of the two -other inscriptions 
ended and comparing them with the new evidence. They were : — 

{a) That Eteocretan was not a Semitic language, since many of its 
phonetic characteristics forbade such a suggestion (Annual viii. p. 141 ff.). 
The same characteristics (^.^. the diphthongs, and tt beside (f) reappear 
here. 


(b) That it was an Indo-European language, on the ground of the 
general character of its sounds and of the endings identified with certainty 
or probability. 

The five certain endings in this inscription are — 

-dea^ 

-ari 

(as coming within the end of 11. 3 and 4), 

-e 7 itas^ 1. 5, 

^ For the latest survivals in the pure Ionic alphabet see Roberts, Greek Epigraphy^ pp. 68-9, 
189—190, 
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neikaVy I. 1 1 

(as coming before clear interpuiicts), 

-nnmity I. i 

(as coinciding with -kalmit and epimit of the two other inscriptions). 

Further we have for probable endings, as coming before what are 
probably interpuncts (p. 118 sup ) — 

-re, 1. 3, 

-rouy 1 . 6 , 

•^naniy 1. 9, 

-euy I. 13, 

and as possible endings ireVy 1. 7 ; -cfiiu, 1. 8 ; 1. 9 ; and sOy 1. 4. 

Will anyone challenge any one of these as non-Indo-European? 

I 9. The epigraphic evidence we have noticed gives us in 1. S R 
form attseic which by Greeks would have been written aa-aev or errei/. It 
is an obvious deduction to see in it, whether it give us the complete word or 
not, some Case of an ethnicon 'Atro-ei;?, meaning ‘ some one connected with 
a town Assos (or Asson)! Was there such a place in Crete ? Pliny (4 § 59) 
mentions Asiim or Ashmiy and Stephanas of Byzantium gives us 
TToXlx^LQv (the single -cr- is not really a difficulty in Stephanus as 

his orthography varies greatly in this respect : e.g. -oucrcra, for -oeo-trct, he 
sometimes spells -ovaay AoTraSovorcra but K.o'^Xtovcra ; and TApicra in Phocis 
for the more usual Kptaara), When he further adds Kal 'Acr/ou Acog Upov 
dpxdiorarov we feel he is supporting Mr. Bosanquet’s view that the temple 
on the ‘ Altar-hill ’ of Praesos was sacred to Zeus. 

The ethnicon of Assos in the Troad is 'Aercrev? ; so that we have here 
both in name and suffix another of the remarkable coincidences between 
the place-names of the Troad and the Eteocretans (eg. Ida, Chryse, see 
the Annual viii. p. 144 f). 

§ 10. A few remaining suggestions, which are made with some 
reserve, may now be enumerated briefly : the phonetic assumptions they 
involve have all been discussed at length in the article so often referred 
to. The most important of these (/.c. p. 1 52), that in Eteocretan the I.-Eu. 
Velars and Palatals were both preserved as gutturals, seems to me to be 
now rendered distinctly more probable. 
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Observe then the following points : 

(1) the number of gutturals, dedikark^ neikar, kles-y ta7^komn-. 

Here if either dcdikar or dikar should be read as one word it is 
remarkably like the original 3rd plur. perf. which in Latin is dicanere^ in 
Sanskrit (I.-Eu. ; and a word of this meaning is in place 

upon a tablet fixed in a temple. 

The final -k looks like the first letter of -ke of the ^^nt'^-inscription 
and irresistibly suggests Lat. -qtie. 

So kles^ an element which appeared in the ^«r;r^-inscription, suggests 
the stem of Gr. KoXeco^ KaXecr-aov, containing either a palatal or an 
‘ indifferent velar/ 

(2) in neikar, -amarcj), rairari^-^ peirari, as in metimarkr of the barxe- 
inscription, we seem to have the L-Eu. suffix -f or -r which appears in 
Greek and Latin in a very primitive stratum of rustic words (Gr. ovOap, 
irlapy ^Ttap, vScop, cr/cwp, Lat. calcar^ boccaVy htcary instai^ (meaning ‘ scare- 
crow/ originally, I imagine) ; iecury ftilgitr \ tibeVy Utber), 

(3) peirari looks like a Locative ‘ (eV) rovrcp ireipan ' ‘ illo limite/ 
— again a likely signification for an inscription deposited in a temple. But 
if so we must either suppose (i) that in Eteocretan as in Greek -eru- became 
-eh'- (Trerpap for irepFap beside pure Attic 7 repa<; for Trepfa?), or (2), less 
audaciously, that the word, like nomos in the ;^£?;;z^^“fragment, had been 
borrowed from Greek, but declined in Eteocretan fashion, which, if it 
were borrowed, would be just what we should expect to happen, as one may 
see from one of the Greek words in Latin (say bracchhim from ^payL(xiv). 

(4) looks like the same Homeric case-suffix ; if so, the following 
sdan might be some case of the name of lanns or Dianay — if initial dh 
was treated in Eteocretan as in Greek. 

(5) tarkof7in- shows exactly the same formation as Lat. VerttunnnSy. 
ahwtmiSy whether the Eteocretan form be a name or a participle ; and in 
meaning, if tark- — Gn rpeir- (Lat. torqueoy Tarqitinms) or rpetc- (drpefcecof;') 
it might be identical with VerUumms, But as to a precise meaning it is 
of course useless to speculate in such a fragment. 

(6) eh'er- and irer- or irer singularly recall the irei'Cy ireirereiet of the 
nomos- inscription. 
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§ II. So far as I can discover there is only one form which raises 
a doubt as to the tentative phonetic conclusions suggested in the earlier 
article, namely, -/nam, which seems to be the end of a word ; the difficulty 
remains even if we took am to be a Preposition compounded with 
' dedikarl because we should still be left with the first which would 
then be final. Either therefore we must modify the hypothesis that final 
-m became -n in Eteocretan [l,c. p. 150) and separate epahm from lir aXkcov, 
or suppose that -mam contains some (possibly adverbial) elements in which 
some sound has been lost before {e.g. -s-) or after (eg, -/) the now final 
-m, but which protected it at the time when other examples of final -m 
became -n, 

R. S. CONWAV. 

Manchester, February 1905. 


ADDENDUM. 

May 8, 1905. 

After this article had been revised in paged proof, I received an 
important letter from Prof. R. M, Burrows, M.A., of University College,. 
Cardiff, containing a report of his reading of the three Eteocretan frag- 
ments which I had asked him to look through in the Candia Museum. By 
the kindness of the Editor, I am allowed to subjoin it in full. 

With regard to the points raised I should like to say only this. 
First, that the evidence I have discussed above seems to me to place the 
value of the sign between j and almost beyond doubt, whatever its 
exact form ; — and as the j adjoins it so closely, it is quite possible that 
Prof Burrows’ view of the break may be right in spite of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
support of the text I have printed.^ 

Secondly, as to the interpuncts, I think experienced epigraphists will 
agree with me in thinking that clear and definite marks which appear in a 
good ‘ impression ’ are far more important evidence than the aspect of the 
stone-surface to the eye in any one position on any given day. In dealing 
with Italic inscriptions I found repeatedly that the solid paper-impression 
enabled one to distinguish clearly between accidental injuries and inten- 

^ [Does this refer to the T form? final reading was F. — R. C B.] 
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tional piincts, where the eye saw no difference whatever. And if the reader 
will refer to the previous article (in vol. viii) he will find that the evidence 
of the resulting text in favour of the interpuncts is renaarkably strong. 

Where an impression fails is of course at the edge of a stone, since the 
wet paper, when folded tightly round the stone, records marks in a break 
of the margin or actually on the side quite as faithfully as those on the 
inscriptional surface. Prof. Burrows’ corrections here are particularly 
valuable. 

He reports as follows : 

Athens, April 20, 

I have just come back from Crete where I spent some hours over 
your Inscriptions. I had better send you my Notes at once, as you may 
wish to make use of them. 

The AVZ/i’^r-lNSCRiPTiON. 

L. I. Second sign, 0 probable, but not certain. 

L, 2. First sign. A certain. Cross stroke distinct. At the end certainly 
no sign visible. Stone broken away. 

L. 3. First sign, r almost certain. 

L. 5. First sign, e probable, but not certain. 

Eighth sign. F certainly. There is no intentional cutting to the 
left of the vertical stroke. There is an indentation, which ma}^ 
have been made by a break of the stone at the time when the 
angle was being cut, but it is certainly not a part of the letter. 
Mr. A. C. Headlam, who was at Candia with me, was also sure of 
this, but as you have made some remarks on the other hypothesis 
I asked Mr. Duncan Mackenzie’s opinion. He also was sure. 

L. 7. Seventh sign. Between H and A. I most probable, 

L. 10. Fourth sign, Af almost certainly. Quite unlike the F of 1. 5 and 
very like the broken P of 1. 8, fifth sign. 

L. 12. First sign, T certain. You have dotted this in your first text, 
omitted it by mistake in your second. 

Fifth sign, A certain. 

First sign, A certain. It is printed wrongly in the first text, 
The stone shows A not 4. 


L. 14. 
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Lastl}^, there are no interpuncts. I examined all your suggestions 
singly, and am sure. 

The ascription. 

Your Article § 5. There are no interpuncts. The wearing of the 
stone is such that there arc many indentations. But they occur all over 
the stone, and there is no doubt that they are not cut. Indeed a better 
case could be made for interpuncts at places where they could not 
possibly occur, e,g, between the lines, than at any of the points you 
mention, 

§ 7. In all the places mentioned the letter is certainly P. 

L. 2. Third and folloxving signs, cj) certain. If this is followed by either 
lA or M there is a half-inch gap. I A (in spite of the photo- 
graph) are also improbable, since there is clearly a cut down 
from left to right after the 1 which would be unaccounted for. 
N of your Section 12 is less improbable in itself, but leaves 
too much gap. IM or I IX are the most probable suggestions I 
can make. N or M might follow the cj), but it is difficult to see 
what would then come before the P. I had thought of X, but 
there would be then too much gap between it and the P, and an 
I would not be a possible sign after the X. P is most probable 
before ala. Last sign quite possible. 

L. 3. Fi/lh and sixth signs. NM most probable. The space seems rather 
large, but the letters in themselves only take the same space as 
when they occur in 1. 5 (signs 2 and 4), and they have what 
looks undue space on each side of them, allowing room for 
the horizontal strokes of the T’s that precede and follow. It is 
this fact that makes the question of gaps a different one from 
that in 1. 2. 

Eleventh sign. A certain. There are distinct signs of the crossbar. 
L. 4. Tenth and eleventh signs. (j^E almost certain. 

Seventh sign. € certain. 

Last four signs. A certain, fourth from end. N certain, last sign. 
Second and third {N.B. you say third and fourth, p. 129) difficult 
and doubtful. The photo suggests MT more than the stone. 
There seems to be a curve to both the top and bottom of the 
left vertical of the alleged M, and it is also not certain that there 
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is not a connexion between the left curve of the alleged T 
and the right vertical of the alleged M. Between A and 
N there is an inch and a half. The connexion between 
the two verticals of the alleged M is not certain on the stone, 
though it is possible. M would, I think, be impossible. 

Seventh sign, cj) certain. The vertical is certain within the loop, 
though it is also certainly not above it. 

Tenth sign. P certain. 

First sign. H is what is there. Both vertical and horizontal 
strokes seem rounded. It is not certain, therefore, though prob- 
able, that it is 1 preceded by an accidental stroke. 

Seventh sign. P certain. 

The 5^7;:r6^-lNSCRIPTION. 

I had no time left to go into doubtful points, but in comparing the 
Transcription on the bottom of your page 132 with the stone I noticed the 
following slight errors. 

Reading, for simplicity, from left to right. 

L. 2. Fifth sign. \ not 

Tenth sign, fi not which could scarcely, as it stands, make 
an A. 

L. 3. Fifth sign, j not I. 


L. 7. 

L. 8. 
L. 9. 



ALTAEGYPTISCHE PFLUGE, JOCHE, UND 
ANDERE LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHE GERATE. 


Contrary to the usual practice of the this paper is printed in German. This 

exception has been made at the request of the author, in view of the difticiilty he foresaw, 
of rendering the many technical terms by their exact English equivalent. — 

Die Aegyptische Abteilung der koniglichen museen zii Berlin 
besitzt seit dem Jahre 1897 einen altaegyptischen Pflug. Da dieser bisher 



noch nicht in brauchbarer Form veroffentlicht ist,^ benutze ich gern die 
freundliche AufForderung, ihn hier abzubilden und dabei einiges zu bemerken, 

1 Von dem Pflug ist eine schlechte Abbildung im Ausftihrlichen J^erzeichnis der aeg. Alter- 
tinner 1899 S. 225 enthalten, so wie ich ihn seinerzeit rekonstruiert habe. Das Material zu diesem 
Aufsatz habe ich 1897 gesammelt und seitdem gelegentlich ergiinzt. Die beste der fruheren Arbeiten 
liber diesen Gegcnstand sind Ermans Bemerkungen in seinem Ae^^ypten S. 569 f., wo nur die 
Erklarung des Pfluges im Grabe des Paheri Lepsius Denkm, III verfehlt ist. (Die schein- 

bare Lenkstange ist der ausgestreute Same. In der Publikation des Exploration Fund ist das 
deutlich.) Auch IMasperos Aufsatz La cult are et les besiiaztx etc. in seinen Etudes ist zu 
beachten. 
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was mir bei der Durchsicht des in den Museen erhaltenen oder auf Denk- 
malern dargestellten ahniichen Materials aufgefallen ist. 

Der Pflug stammt aus der bekannten Nekropole von Drali abu-l-negga 
auf der W estseite von Theben. Genaueres iiber die Auffindung und das 
Grab, in dem er gefunden ist, Hess sich indessen nicht ermitteln. 

Die einzelnen Teile kamen von einander losgelost in unsere Hande, 
doch war ihre Zusammensetzung nicht schwer. Das Gesamtbild, das die 
Rekonstruktion ergab, bietet die Abbildicng i. bei der folgende Teile 



Abb. 2.— Sohle und Sterzen des Ffluges, Berlin 13S76. 


modern erganzt sind : die Deichsel mitsamt den Riemen, welche sie am 
Scharteil und am Joch befestigen, die kurzen rechteckigen Tflbcke im 
Joch, und die Brustgurte. 

Der eigentliche Korper des Pfluges (Berlin 13876, Abbildung 2) 
besteht hauptsachlich aus zwei von Natur knieformig im stumpfen Winkel 
gebogenen Stiicken festen Holzes, die so zusammengefiigt sind, dass je 
zwei Schenkel parallel dicht neben einander liegen, wahrend die andern 
beiden von einander weg streben. Die parallelen Schenkel, die die Sohle 
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bilden, sind flach und spitzwinklig ziigeschnitten, stellen also eine Schar 
von der Form eines gleichschenkligen Dreiecks dar, das im Ruheziastand 
platt auf dem Boden liegt An den beiden hochstehenden Schenkeln 
dieser Knieholzer sind innen mit Holznageln die Sterzen befestigt, schmale, 
nach obeii sich etwas verbreiternde Brettchen mit steigbiigelformigen 
Grifflochern. Die breitesten Flachen der Sterzbretter stehen in der 
Langsrichtung des ganzen Pfluges. 

Die Sterzen warden im richtigeii Abstand, der oben 50 cm. betragt, von 
einander gehalten durch eine eingezapfte Ouersprosse, die das Aufeinari- 
derklappen verhindert. Das Entweichen nach aussen verbietet eine 
kraftige Umschnurung von Palmbaststricken. Diese liegt in der Hohc 
der Sprosse, ist erst einfach um die beiden Sterzen herumgelegt, dann aber 
durch eine dichte Wickelung an die Sprosse herangedriickt und so sehr 
straff gespannt. Solche Quersprossen zwischen den Sterzen fehlen auf 
den Denkmalern sehr oft, vor allem fast imnier im alten Reiche. Man 
sieht sie zuerst am Ende des alten Reichs^ und dann im mittleren Reiche 
(vgl. Abbildtmg 3). In der 18. Dynastie wird die Zahl der Sprossen oft bis 
auf vier erhoht (vgl. Abbildimg 



Taf, 31. 


Unten am Knie der Scharholzer zeigen Druckspiiren, dass auch hier, 
wie es ja auch zu erwarten ist, eine Umschnurung gesessen hat Diesc 
wurde durch mehrere scharf markierte Vorsprunge und Kerbe an ihrer 
Stelle festgehalten. 

Es ist klar, dass diese Umschnurung nicht niir die beiden Halften der 
Schar zusammenhalten sollte, sondern dass sie auch die jetzt, und angeblich 

1 Das altestc Beispiel fmde ich in der 6. Dynastie {Arch, Surv, of JXr A-Cchnhvi 
Taf 77 /). 
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aiich schon bei der Auffindting*, fehlende Deichsel festzuhalten hatte, die 
gewiss am hinteren Ende durch einen Pflock gegen das Herausrutschen 
gesichert gewesen ist. Die Denkmaler zeigen diese Umschnurung und den 
Pflock oft recht deutlich (vgL Abbildting 4 und 10). Das vordere Ende der 
Deichsel muss, wie die Bearbeitung des Joches zeigt, oben flach geschnitten 
gewesen sein, und ausserdem ebenfalls einen nach unten gerichteten 
Pflock Oder nasenahnlichen Vorsprung getrageii haben. Auf den Denk- 
malern reicht die Deichsel oft nur bis etwa in die Mitte der Korper der 
Zugtiere. Durch das Deichselende ist dann ein Pflock gesteckt und um diesen 
ein Seil geschlungen, das von der Deichsel zum Joch fiihrt (vgl. Ar^b, 
St-trv. of Eg, Sheikh Said Taf xvL), Auf solche Vorriclitung ist vielleicht 
das unten zu erwahnende Joch aus Abusir (vgl. Abbilduiig 6) eingerichtet 
Auf den Denkmalern sind Deichsel und Strang oft so gezeichnet, als lagen 
sie an der Aussenseite der Tiere, statt zwischen ihnen ; doch das ist nur 
eine Ungeschicklichkeit der alten Zeichner. 

Wahrend die Sohlen- und Sterzenholzer recht roh zugehauen sind, 
weist das Joch (Berlin 13877, vgl. Abbildang 5) verhaltnismassig saubere 



5.— Nackenjoch. Berlin 13877. Die rechteckigen Pflocke und die Brustgurt. 

ERGANZT. 

Arbeit auf Es ist in seinem mittleren Teil oben abgerundet, an den 
Enden jedoch viereckig. Auf den viereckigen Enden sitzt je ein halb- 
kreisformiger Schild, aus demselben Stlick Holz gearbeitet wie der Joch- 
baum. Diese Schilde dienen dem Nacken des Zugtieres als Wider- 
lager. Daher ist hier die untere hintere Kante des Jochbaumes kraftig 
abgerundet und die Hinterseite der Nackenschilde leicht ausgehohit 
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Rechts und links von den Schilden liegt je ein Loch, und zwar innen je ein, 
rechteckiges, aussen je ein rundes. In jedem der runden Locher steckt ein 
langer holzerner Bolzen mit kegelformigem Kopf und einem Loch am 
untereii Ende. Zwischen den Jochbaum und den Bolzenkopf ist einc 
Lederscheibe eingeschoben. In das Loch im Ende des Bolzens war ein 
jetzt verlorener Riemen fest eingekniipft, der als breiter Gurt unter dem 
Hals des Tieres auf der Brust hindurchlief und auf der anderen Seite in 
dem rechteckigen Loch festgekntipft oder um einen kurzeir Pflock ge- 
schlungen war, der in dem Loch steckte, abet* jetzt verloren ist. Die ganze 
Vorrichtung ist, wenn wir den rechteckigen Pflock annehmen, genau so wie 
man sie noch lieute in Aegypten oft sehen kann. 

Die Mitte des Joches tragt einen aus demselben Holze gearbeiteten 
nach vorn gerichteten Vorspriing vom selben Querschnitt wie der mittlerc 
Teil des Jochbaikens. Er diente zur Befestigung auf dem vorderen 



Abb. 6.— Nackenjoch aus Abusir. Berlin 17260. 


Ende der Deichsel. Man sieht an dieser Stelle deutliche Druckspuren 
einer Kreuzwickelung. 

Ein zweites ganz ahnliches Joch, angeblicli aus demselben Funde, 
(Berlin 13878) befindet sich in Berlin. Es ist etwas schwerer gearbeitet, 
dabei aber etwas kiirzer, die Lederscheiben fehlen und die Bolzenkopfe 
sind flacher. Ein drittes gleiches kenne ich aus der iinvollkommenen 
Abbildung bei Wilkinson, Manners and Cust. 1841 iv, 4^*^ Es befand sich 
damals in der Sammlung Anastasi, Ein viertes, etwas abweichendes, 
ist bei den Grabungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft in Abiisir 
gefunden,“ und befindet sich ebenfalls in Berlin (Berlin 17260 vgL Abbild- 
U7ig 6). Bei ihm sind die Pfldcke und Bolzen durch einfache Verknotung 

1 Das andere Gerat, das Wilkinson a. a. O. mit dem Joch in Verbindung bringt, hat wold 
mit dieser Art Joch nichts zu thun. 

- Vgl. Mitteihin^cn der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft 24 S. 22. 
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liberfliissig gemacht und die Verbindung mit der Deichsel ist, wie oben 
erwahnt, etwas anders. Die Brustgurte sind hier erhalten. Das Ganze 
ist viel roller gearbeitet 

Die holzerne Schar unseres Pfiuges war gewiss mit Metall beschlagen. 
Der in Abbildu 7 ig y wiedergegebene, 13 cm. lange, eiserne Schuh (Berlin 



Abb. 7.— Eiserner Scharbeschlag aus GEBEii:N. Berlin 13687. 

13687) gehort nicht zu diesem Pfluge, denn er ist angeblicli in Gebelen 
gefunden, hat aber doch ganz die Form, die wir fiir den Beschlag unserer 
holzernen Schar verlangen mlissen. Nur das deutlich erkennbare Nagelloch 
ware bei einem gespaltenen Scharholz wie das unseres Pfluges ist, schwer 
unterzubringen. Der Nagel sasse ja grade in der Fuge. Jener zweite 
Pflug muss also ein ungeteiltes Sohlenholz gehabt haben. Ob die offene 
Seite des Beschlages oben oder unten lag bleibt unsicher, doch ist das erste 
wohl wahrscheinlicher. 

Das Bild, das uns dieser Pflug bictet, ist ausserordentlich einfach, doch 
stimmt es durchaus zu dem, was wir von den Denkmalern her kennen. Es 
ist ein simpler Haken, der die Erde nur leicht ritzt, und noch nicht darauf 
eingerichtet ist, sie zu wenden. Fiir guten aegyptischen Boden geniigt 
das ja auch, und der Pflug des heutigen Fellachen steht noch immer auf 
derselben Stufe. Am alten Pflug ist Pflugbaum und Deichsel eins. Ein 
Pflugmesser (Kolter), das, unmittelbar liber der Spitze der Schar schrag im 
Baume steckend, die Erde vorschneidet, findet sich noch nicht, so nahe der 
Gedanke lag, durch Einfugung eines solchen Gliedes den starken Druck 
zu mildern, der sich gegen das Gelenk zwischen Sohle und Baum richtete. 
Nur ein Relief ist mir bekannt, bei dem man ein Pflugmesser sehen kbnnte. 
Es ist die unter Abbildung 8 reproduzierte Darstellung aus der Zeit 
Amenophis IV (Pidsse, Mon. Taf. 35). Es hat auch sonst so mancherlei 
Absonderlichkeiten, dass wir noch bfter darauf zurlickkommen mlissen, 
und es lohnte wohl, wenn Jemand den angeblich im Chonstempel in Karnak 
verbauten Block auf die Richtigkeit der Zeichnung hin prlifte. 
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So einfach der Pflug aber ist, wie wir ihn als Ganzes in Abbildung i 
rekonstruiert habeii, so hat er doch verschiedene Eigen tiimlichkeiten, die 
ein naheres Eingehen verdienen. 



Aur. S. — Pflug mit Maultieren nach Prisse, 3 /on. 35. zeit Amenopiiis IV. 


Besonders auffallig ist vor allein die erstaiinliche Niedrigkeit der 
Sterzen, die kaum 55 cm, hoch sind, also grade bis zur Hohe cines Manner^ 
knies reichen. Aber die alten Reliefs bestatigcn uns diese Eigentiimlich-* 
keit, wie das unter Abbildung 9 gezeichnete Relief aiis dem alten Reiche 



Abe. 9.— Pflug ues alten Reiciis und Arbeiter mit der Hacke. Nach Baedeker 

1902, 5 . 148. 

zeigt. Der unten zu erwahnende aegyptische Pflug aus romischer Zeit ist 
ja fast noch niedriger als der unsere.^ 

i\nstoss konnte auch die schlechte Verbindung zwischen der Deichsel 
und der Sohle erregen. Aber auch dafiir haben wir viele Beispiele, vor 
allem aus dem alten Reiche (vgl. Abbi/ddng g), und grade die BewegHch- 
keit, die die Schar durch diese Befestigung bekam, wird man als eineii 
Vorteil empfunden haben. Durch Heben oder Niederdriicken der Sterzen 
konnte die Schar sehr leicht zum Tiefer- oder Flachgehen gebracht werden. 
Immerhin aber liegt es in der Natur der Sache, dass die Schar beim 
Pflugen besttodig die Neigiing zeigte sich senkrccht zu stellen oder 

Die Ilohe wechselt zwar im Laufe der Zeit etwas, und besoncleri; im neuen Reiche steigert 
sie sich etwas, aber im Durchsebnitt herrhcht die sehr niedrige Form {vgL Erman a. a, O. } 
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wenigstens zu tief zu gehen, so dass der Pfliiger fortwahrend einen 
kraftigen Druck auf die Sterzen ausuben musste. Um diese Neigung der 
Schar in der richtigen Grenze zu halten, hat man sich durch Einfugung 
eines neuen Konstruktionteiles geholfen. Man verlangerte die Sohle des 
Pfluges und legte dicht hinter die eigentliche Schar einen kurzen Strang, 
der zum Pflugbaum hinauffiihrt (vgl. Abbildmig 4). Da dieser Strang 
nicht, wie die Verbindung zwischen den Sterzen, einen Kern ausHolz hatte, 
sondern nur aus Stricken bestand (vgl. Abbilditng 10, nach RoselHni 



Abb. 10.— Pflug des mittleren Reichs nach Rosellini, Mon . Civ . 32, 5. 


Mon. Civ. 32), war damit nur eiii Ausgleiten der Schar nach unten ver- 
hindert, wahrend es immer noch moglich war sie etwas flacher zu driicken. 
An luiserem Pfluge ist keine Spur eines solchen Verbindungstranges zu 
sehen und auch keine S telle, an der er denkbar ware. Dieser Strang findet 
sich gelegentlich schon auf den Reliefs der 3. Dyn. in Medum (vgl. Petrie, 
Mediivi Taf. 18), haufiger aber erst vom Ende des alten Reiches 
ab. Zur Datierung ist sein Fehlen oder Vorkommen also nicht zu 
benutzen. 

Eine weitere Eigentumlichkeit des Berliner Pfluges ist die ausseror- 
dentliche Kiirze der Joche. Wahrend das von Wilkinson abgebildete 
rund 14s cm. lang ist, misst von iinseren Berliner Jochen das grossere nur 
104 cm., das kleinere nur 99 cm., das in Abusir gefundene gar nur 96 cm. 
Ich weiss nicht, ob diese Maasse es noch moglich machen an Riiider oder 
Pferde als Zugtiere zu denken, und ob man nicht viel mehr an Esel denken 
muss, obgleich wir auf den Denkmalern nie Esel unter dem Pfluge gehen 
sehen. Beweiskraft kann man dem Schweigen der Denkmaler nicht 
beimessen, vor allem da es sich hier, wie wir sehen werden, um die Zeiten 
nach dem Ende des neuen Reiches handelt. Auf den Denkmalern sind es 
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immer Kinder, die den Pfiug ziehen, land nur einmal, in unserer Ahhildiing 8, 
finden wir Maiiltiere vorgespannt In einem Marchen des neuen Reichs 
werden sogar Pferde am Pfluge erwahnt.^ 

Was die Form des Joches betrifft, so wird jedem, der aegyptische 
Denkmaler auf solche Fragen bin durchmustert hat, aufgefallen sein,^ 
dass die Kinder, wo sie zum Ziehen von Pflugen oder Schleifen gebraiicht 
werden, fast stets Horner- oder Stirnjoche tragen, wahrend Nackenjoche in 
der Art wie die unseren so gut wie iiie vorkommen. Vor der Zeit des 
neuen Reiches ist ja das einzige Zugtier der Aegypter das Rind, und zwar 
das gehbrnte Rind, und fiir dieses ist das einfache, an die Hornerwurzeln 
gebundene Joch, das eigentlich aus nichts waiter als eincr kraftigen Stange 
besteht (vgh Abbildung ii), so naturlich und rationell, dass ich glaube, es 



Ar.iJ. II. — I'luRNEUiocii NAcn Arch. Sttrv. of Sheikh Smd Taf. 16. 

ist diesmal kein Zufall, dass uns weder im Original noch auf den 
grade fUr diese Zeit sehr beredten Denkmalern ein Nackenjoch aus 
der Zeit vor dem neuen Reiche erhalten ist Gewiss ist die nationale 
aegyptische Jochform das Stirn- oder Hornerjoch. Wiederum wird man, 
eben weil man nur das Hornerjoch kannte, nicht auf den Gedanken 
gekommen sein, hornlose Tiere cinzuspannen. xAnders wurde das mit 
dem Beginne des neuen Reiches. Als die i\egypter damals das Pferd 
als Zugtier kennen lernten und einfiihrten, mussten sie mit dem Tiere 
zugleich auch die neue Bespannungsart aus der Fremde iibernehmen, das 
Joch, das auf dem Nacken und der Brust ruht, also das Joch wie wir es 
von den Streitwagen her kennen. Bei den Rindern wird man noch lange 

^ Grade mit Kvlcksicht auf die Maiiltiere in Abbildung S selie ich keinen Grund, warum 
man daran zweifehi soli, wie es Ernian a. a. O. thut, dass im Papyrus d Orbiney mit 3TCUCDP 
wirklich Pferde gemeint sind. Kuriosa sind die voa Menschen gezngenen Ptiiige Lepsius, Dcnkm. 
II f io« (Dyn. iS) und Wdlkinson The Egypt, in the time of the Pharaohs. London 1857 .S. 72, 
angeblich nach einem Relief der 18. Dyn. im Louvre. 

“ Vgl. Zviaspero a, a. t ). 
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bei dem alten, primitiven, aber eigentlich praktischeren, Hornerjoch 
eeblieben sein. Daneben aber wird man schon friih der neuen Mode 
gefolgt sein, zumal man nun' die Moglichkeit hatte auch hornlose Tiere 
einzuschirren. So sehen wir ja die Maultiere in Abbilditng 8 den Pflug 
ziehen, und im Grabe des Hui, ebenfalls aus der 18. Dynastie, hornlose 
Kinder vor den Wagen einer Negerprinzessin gespannt (Lepsius, Denkm. 
in 1 17). Zeigt in diesen beiden Fallen das Nackenjoch noch deut- 
lich seine Herkunft von dem eleganten Pferdegeschirr, so hat sich der 
Bauer filr seine Zwecke eine plurnpere Form gebildet, die aber auch ihre 
Zwecke erfiillt, eben die Jochform die unsere Abbilduiigen 5 und 6 zeigen. 
Dieses Nackenjoch kann also schon seit dem Anfange des neuen Reiches in 
Aegypten existiert haben. In der That finden wir es in einigen Fallen 
seit der 18. Dynastie wirklich auf den Denkmalern. Das alteste Beispiel 
ist das bekannte Relief aus den Steinbriichen von Jura unter Amasis I, in 
welchem syrische Gefangene Steine auf Schleifen transportieren (zu kom- 
binieren aus Lepsius, De 7 ikm. Ill, 3 und Vyse, Py 7 'amids, Maasara 
Quarries Tablet, No. 6), Auch die Ochsenwagen der Feinde Ramses III. 
Wilkinson, Mariners etc. 1842 I 5 . 369 = Rosellini, Mon. star. 128) 
werden am Nackenjoch gezogen. Aber nicht nur bei Auslandern treffen 
wir es im Gebrauch, sondern auch beim aegyptischen Bauern, wie das 
Turiiier Totenbuch des Neb-hapet beweist (Vgl. Lanzone, Dhionario die 
Mitologia Taf. F= Maspero, 7 . S. 192). In alien drei Fallen ist es 
leider so fliichtig und schematisch gezeichnet, dass wenig mehr als der 
Brustgurt zu erkennen ist und vieles unklar oder imsicher bleibt. Bemerkt 
sei ubrigens, dass die eingespannten Kinder in den beiden ersten Darsteb 
lungen kurze, in der letzten aber stattliche lange Horner tragen. Wenn 
das Nackenjoch auch auf den spateren Denkmalern so selten dargestellt 
wird, so beweist das bekanntlich nichts. Denn vom Ende des neuen 
Reiches an geben die Denkmaler, die fiir die Geschichte der Geratformen 
usw. bis dahin so reichliches Material liefern, fiir solche Fragen kaum 
noch etwas aus. Denn einerseits nehmen die religiosen und schematischen 
Darstellungen immer mehr liberhand, andrerseits weiss man, wo sich 
scheinbar Bilder aus dem Leben finden, nie, ob die Gerate wirklich so 
gezeichnet sind, wie sie in der Zeit waren, oder ab die leidige Sucht zu 
archaisieren auch hier ihr Spiel treibt 

Jedenfalls aber ergiebt sich aus dem Gesagten, dass ein Nackenjoch, 
das in Aegypten gefunden ist, also auch unser Pflug, nicht alter sein kann 
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als friiliestens aus dem Anfange des neuen Reiches, aus der Zeit nacli der 
Einfiihrung des Pferdes7 

Auf dasselbe Ergebnis fiihrt fur unseren Pflug auch die Betrachtung 
der Sterzen. Denn wahrend im ganzen alteu und mittleren Reiche die 
Sterzen nur in mehr oder weiiiger handgerecht gebogene Grifife auslaufen 
(vgl. Abbildimg und 10), finden sich, wie Erman bemerkt hat, GrifBocher 
in den Sterzen erst seit dem Anfange des neuen Reiches (vgl. Abbild’ 
ung 3), 

Wenn wir so durch genaue Betrachtung unseres Pfluges fiir seine 
Entstehungszeit eine obere Grenze sehen konnten, so ist damit auch alles 
gegeben, was wir fiir seine Datierung sicher sagen konnen. Bei der grossen 
Stabilitat der Geratformen in Aegypten diirfen wir an und fiir sich sehr 
weit liber diese Grenze mit unserem Pfluge hinabgehen. In der That 
zeigt ja auch ein Pflug, der in einem romischen Hause in Harit (The- 
adelphia) im Faijum gefunden ist, und sich jetzt im Museum von Kairo 
befindet (vgl. Abbildung 12, nach der leider sehr diirftigen Abbildung in 



Ahb. 12. — Pflug der romischen zeit aus Harit im Faijum. Nach Faynm To'tims 

Tap IX. 

den Fayihn Toivns Taf, 9), eine grosse Ahnlichkeit mit dem unseren. 
Doch ist damit keineswegs behauptet, dass auch unser Pflug aus romischer 
Zeit stammen miisste. Wahrend der Pflug in Kairo aus einem Wohnhause 
kommt, sind unser Pflug und das Joch der Sammlung Anastasi in Nekro- 

^ Naturlich gilt die Behauptung, class das Nackenjoch eng mit dem Pferde zusanmienhangt, eben 
nur fiir Aegypten. Das koptische Wort fiir Joch lautet Nc^k 8B Rud hiingt augenscheinlich mit 
Nc^3B6 Nacken zusammen. Wenn das richtig ist, kdnnte das Wort NC\2B ‘Joch ’ nicht alter 
sein als der xVnfang des neuen Reichs. Wie das alte Hrirnerjuch hiess wissen wir nicht. Hen in 
der hebraeischen Poesie so beliebten l>ikllichen Gebraiich des schwer lastenden Nackenjcjches kenne 
ich aegyptisch nicht. 
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polen gefunden. Da nun die Graber der griechischen und romischen Zeit 
nicht mehr so wie die alteren mit vielen grossen weltlichen Beigaben 
ausgestattet zu sein pflegen, wurde ich eher dazu neigen, unseren Pflug, 
und das Anastasische Joch fiir wesentlich alter zu halten. In der That 
scheint ja auch das Joch aus Abusir aus der saitischen Zeit zu stammen.^ 
Nichts hindert ubrigens, mit unserem Grabfunde noch naher an das neue 
Reich heranzugehen. Klinftige Funde miissen hier Klarheit schaffen. 

Mit dem Pfluge zusammen sind nun noch einige andere Gerate, die 
auch dem Ackerbau dienten, in das Berliner Museum gelangt. 



Abb. 1 3. —Strang, Berlin 13879, und dazugehoriger Knebel, Berlin 13686. 

Sicher zu dem Funde, der den Pflug enthielt, gehort ein kleiner 
holzerner Winkel aus natiirlich gebogenem Holz, an dessen etwa 10 cm. 
lange Schenkel zwei Leinen aus Palmbast von etwa 2,50 Lange und i cm, 
Dicke geknupft sind. Sie sind etwa 25 cm. von dem Holzstuck zusam- 
mengeknotet und jede einzelne ist am Ende durch einen Knoten gegen 
Aufdroseln gesichert (Berlin 13879, vgl. Abbildung 13). Der Scheitel des 
Holzwinkels ist innen stark ausgenutzt, als ob hier zwei Seile lange Zeit 
^ Mitteihmgen d. Deutsch. Or. Gesellsch. a. a. O. 
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gerieben haben. Ganz ahnliche Stiicke sind auch im Faijum und zwar in 
romischen Hausern gefunden (^Fayihn Toivns Taf. 17). Zu diesem 
Strang, oder was es sonst sei, soli angeblich ein kleiner durchbohrter 
holzerner Knebel (Berlin 13686, vgl. Abbildiuig 13) von il cm. Lange 
gehoren. 

Bei den im Folgenden genannten Stiicken ist die Zugehorigkeit zu 
demselben Funde nicht ganz so sicher, aber doch sehr wahrscheinlich. 
Jedenfalls kommen sie auch aus der Nekropole von Drah abu-l-negga. 

Es sind zwei Schleifen (Berlin 13S81), die offenbar zum Transporte 
von Kornsacken gedient haben. Eine jede besteht (vgl. Abbildimg 14) 



.'VliU. 14. — Holzer.xf. Sculeife. Berli.n 13SS1. 

aus zwei so gut wie unbearbeiteten, fast rechtwinklig gcbogenen Stiicken 
Holz, die durch eingezapfte und verdubelte Quersprossen, zwei in jedem 
Schenkel, verbunden sind. Die eine Seite, die auf dem Boden lief, ist roh 
geglattet und durch den Gebrauch abgeschliffen. An der oberen Sprosse 
der rund 35 cm. hohen aufrecht stchenden Seite sitzt bei der einen der 
beiden Schleifen noch ein Stuck des Palmbaststrickes, der zum Ziehen 
diente, und der das Holz stark abgenutzt hat. 

Ferner ist niit dem Pfluge zusammen erworben ein grosser ovaler aus 
Palmbast geflochtener Korb (Berlin 13885, vgl. Abbildung 15) von etwa 
50 cm. Lange. Seine eine Langswand steht normal aufrecht, wahrend die 
andere wagerecht heruntergeklappt ist. Auf der vorderen, herunterge- 
klappten Halfte ist der Rand durch einen aufgeflochtenen Saum verstiirkt, 
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den die hintere Halfte nie gehabt hat Nach der Angabe des eingeborenen 
Verkaufers diente der Kerb zum Reinigen des Weizens und auch L. 
Borchardt schrieb mir seinerzeit, dass er ein ganz ahnliches Werkzeug 
noch heute beim Reinigen des erdroschenen Getreides von Nilschlamm- 
stlickchen usw. in Thatigkeit gesehen habed 



Abb. i5.~Worfelkorb. Berlin 13S85. 


Damit waren alle Gerate besprochen, die zu diesem interessanten 
thebanischen Funde von Ackergeraten gehoren. Das Bild vom Arbeits- 
zeug eines altaegyptischen Bauern, das er uns gewahrt, bliebe aber allzu 
unvollstaiidig, wenn wir nicht noch zweier anderer wichtiger Gerate 
gedachten. 

Da ist vor allem das Werkzeug zu nennen, das die Arbeit des 
Pfluges erganzt und auf leichtem Boden oft allein verrichten muss, die 
Hacke. Hire Form ist fur Aegypten gradezu charakteristisch. Ein rund 
65 cm. langer holzerner Schaft, in den in sehr spitzem Winkel ein breites 
holzernes Blatt fest eingelassen ist Eine Palmbastschnur, die aussen um 
das Blatt herumgeschlungen oder durch zwei in ihm befindliche Locher 
hindurchgezogen ist, verbindet Blatt und Stiel noch besonders.^ Unter 
den vielen Exemplaren, die das Berliner Museum besitzt, sind zwei Arten 
vertreten (vgl. Abbildimg 16) ; die eine mit spitzem (Berlin 7103, aus der 

^ Ein verwandtes Gerat ist vielleicht auch mit dem rechteckigen Ivasten gemeint, der im alten 
Reich (z. B. Lepsius, Denhn. 11 9 und 47) zum Reinigen des Korns gebraucht wird, wenn er 
nicht etwa wirklich ein Sieb vorstellt, wie Erman meint. 

2 Unter den Zeichen der Hieroglyph enschrift befindet sich eins, das nur spat vorkommt imd 
eine abnliche Hacke, aber ohne die Schnur, darzustellen scheint, das Zeichen hat den Lautwert 
Im Gebraiich jedoch kann ich eine solche Hacke nicht nachweisen, und es ware moglich, dass er 
nur eine Verunstaltung der vollstandigerf Hacke ist. 
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19. Dyn,), die andere mit rundem Blatt (Berlin 7104),^ An die Stelle des 
spitzen flachen Blattes tritt oft ein einfaches Rundholz. Dass diese Ver- 
schiedenlieit der Blatter kein Zufall ist, zeigen die zahlreichen Totenfiguren, 
die bekanntlich dem Verstorbenen ins Grab mitgegeben wurden, urn auf 
den Ackern des Jenseits die Arbeit fiir ihn zu verrichten, und die deshalb 
ausser den Sackchen fiir Saatgetreide zwei Hacken in den Handen halten. 
Auch sie tragen immer zwei verschiedene Arten von Hacken, eine spitze 
und eine breite (vgl. Abbildtmg 17, Berlin 4392). Es ist interessant zu 



Aiai. i6~IIolzerne Hacken. Bereix 7103 und 7104, 

sehen, dass diese beiden Hacken auf den Figuren dcs neuen Reiches 
ersichtlich beide noch die alten holzernen Werkzeuge sind, wahrend auf 
den Totenfiguren der Spatzeit an die Stelle der breiten holzernen Hacke 
offenbar eine andere tritt mit einer Metallklinge, die sie voilkommen dem 
heutigen Allerweltswerkzeuge des Fellachen, dem fas oder der tftrijc 
ahnlich macht (vgl. Abbildu 7 ig 18, Berlin 4512). Die Arbeit mit den 
Hacken zeigt die Abbildung 9. 

^ EniKin weist daraiif tiin, dass in einer Darstellung des alten Reichs bei Lepsius, IJi nictit, 
II 56'* zweizinkige Hacken vorzukonimen schcinen. Dock ist wohl erst das Original des Reliefs 
nachzuprufen. 
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Waiter ist das kleine unscheinbare Werkzeug zu nennen, das eine 
ganz ahniiche Arbeit zu verrichten hat wie der oben beschriebene Kerb. 



Abb. i/.—Totenfigur der alteren zeit. 
Berlin 4392. 



Abr. 18,— Totenfigur der Spatzeit. 
Berlin 4512. 


Es sind die schlichten, etvva 35 cm. langen, paarweise zusammengehdrigen 
Worfelholzer, von denen wir in Berlin mehrere Exemplare besitzen (vgl. 




Abb. 1 9. -—Worfelholzer. Berlin 10773. 1247S. 

Abbildung ig, Berlin 10950, 12478, das erste, in der Abbildung rechts 
stehende, aus Dyn. 12). Bei der Arbeit zeigt sie die Abbildung 20 (nach 
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einen Relief der 8. Dyn.)4 Ihre Form scheint sich von den altesten 
Zeiten bis in die Spatzeit hinein im wesentlichen stets gleich geblieben 
zu sein. 

Nennen wir dazu noch einen Eselsattel (Berlin 789) iind rohe 
Kornmaasse (Berlin 13893, 13894), einen Messstrick (Berlin 797), die 
holzenien, Kinnbacken ahnlichen, Sicheln mit Feuersteinschneiden, die erst 



Abb. 20. — WoRFELN. Nach Ex pi. Fit Takeri Tai. IJI. 

nach der 18. Dyn. durch metallne ersetzt werden, Sacke aus Leder 
(Berlin 1371 1) oder aus Palmbast (Berlin 795), Besen verschiedener 
Form, und vergessen wir nicht, dass das hohe Schwengelgeriist des 
SchadCifs schon mindestens seit der 18. Dynastie ebenso ein Wahrzeichen 
des aegyptischen Ackerbaus gewesen ist, wie heutzutage, so haben wir 
ein wohl ziemlich vollstandiges Bild von dem Aussehen der treuen 
stummen Gehiilfen des altaegyptischen Bauern. 

Heinrich Schafer. 


^ auch Zcitschr. f Spr. 37 S, 85. 


NOTE ON THE MYSTICA VANNUS lACCHI. 


By the kindness of the Editor of the Anmial I am allowed to append 
to Dr. Schafer’s paper a brief note on two monuments representing likna 
which came to my knowledge ^ too late for publication in my last article 
in the Hellenic JoHrnar‘‘ on the Mystica Vanntts lacchi. 

Dr. Schafer’s paper is naturally to me of great interest and importance. 
Egypt has yielded what would have been vainly sought for in Greece, 
namely an actual ancient liknon of precisely .the shape so far evidenced 
only by representations in ancient art and by modern specimens. 
Mr. Bosanquet wrote to me last year from Berlin to tell me of the 
existence of such a liknon ; and its publication by Dr. Schafer in Fig. 15 
of his paper makes further comment unnecessary. 

I.— Fragment of a Hellenistic Relief now in the Private 
Collection of Dr. P. Hartwig^ at Rome (Fig. i.). 

The fragment in question appears at first sight somewhat enigmatic. 
The slender pillar tapering slightly downwards and surmounted by a veiled 
liknon are by this time familiar. We have here, as frequently on Hellenistic 
reliefs, the liknon erected. The pillar in this particular instance is of 
interest because it is much simpler than the small and elaborate structures 
that frequently support the liknon. This simple pillar differs but little 

^ My attention was drawn to both monuments by Mr. Alan Wace of the British School at 
Rome, and he kindly obtained for me the photograph of the Lateran Herm (Fig. 3) and the 
detailed drawing of the liknon (Fig. 4). 

^ J.H.S. xxiii. p. 305, and xxiv. p. 241. 

^ Published by his generous permission. 



The Mvstica Vannus Iacciii. 



■Fkagmext of a Hellexistic Relief in the Collection of Dr. IIaktuii 
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from its ancestor, the baetyl-pillar which, as Dr. Arthur Evans ^ has noted, 
supports beneath the altar table of the Cyrenaica a liknon-shaped ‘ offertory- 
basket/ Like the Mycenaean column it tapers downwards. But what of 



Fig. 3. — Terminal Figure 
OF Pan with Liknon. 




Fig. 4.— Enlarged Drawing 
OF Liknon. 


the Eros?, As the was used in marriage-processions, it is at first 
sight tempting to see in the figure of Eros a symbolic significance. Com- 


^ Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cnlt^ xxi. p. 115, Fig. 9. 
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parisons with another Hellenistic relief^ show however that though such 
symbolism doubtless existed at the outset, it is by Hellenistic days worn 
very thin. On the design in Fig'. 2 from the obv^erse of a double relief in 
Vienna we see the same slender column and the same Eros, and scattered 
about are a series of Bacchic attributes, the lyre, masks, tympanon, thyrsos. 
Eros and Dionysos are too normal a conjunction to call for comment. 

2. — Terminal Figure of Pan carrying Liknon and Child, in 
THE Lateran- Museum (Fig. 3). 

In Fig. I, the fragment of a Hellenistic relief, we have seen a survival 
of an ancient ritual appliance, a pillar supporting a liknon. In the statue 
of the Lateral! Museum, the pillar has taken on human shape, has become 
a ‘ Hermf the liknon is carried in a human hand — the shape is clearly seen 
in the enlarged drawing (Fig. 4). A veil is thrown over the phallos. Some 
of the fruits are plain enough, specially a large fir-cone ; the basket-work 
pattern with the arch-shaped apertures is precisely paralleled in the liknon 
on the Hellenistic relief in Munich/^ Fortunately the liknon — save for the 
small portion shown in the drawing as restored — is unquestionably antique. 

As to the child it is usually called Dionysos, but as the bunch of 
grapes in the left hand of the ‘Pan' is modern, the attribution is uncertain. 
In view of the symbolism of the liknon I think the child is more probably 
attributive with a reminiscence of Eros. In Hellenistic days any human 
child was apt to be figured as Eros. In this particular case the child is 
wingless, but then so is the child in the Vienna relief (Fig. 2). 

The ‘ Herm ’ carrying the liknon is explained by the pillar sui'inounted 
by the liknon. The conjunction of the two looks back to the ancient 
days of baetyl- worship and persists with the tenacity of an immemorial 
ritual tradition. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


^ Schruiber, Hellenist. ReliefbUaer.^ xcviii^. 

2 Helbig 636, in which the portions restored are noted. The figure has been already pub- 
lished in outline, Reinach, Repeytoirc de Stat. ii. 525, No. 7. 

3 Schreiber, op. cit. Ixxx. , and see d.H.S. xxiii. p. 297 ? Fig. 5* 



NOTE ON THE FRAGMENT OF A PAINTED 
PINAX FROM PRAESOS. 

(Pl/^te III.) 


On p. 240 sqq, of the BS.A, Annual^ vol. viii., Mr. R. C. Bosanquet 
has described a tomb opened by him at Praesos during the excavations of 
1901. The tomb had originally been of the ‘ beehive ' type though the upper 
portion had been broken before the excavators opened it. The layer of 
earth constituting the original floor of the tomb was covered to a depth of 
nearly two feet with a tightly packed deposit of broken pottery, whilst in a 
small vestibule leading into the tomb from the dromos a few better 
preserved vases were found. Owing to the confusion caused by the later use 
of the tomb and by the fall of the roofing stones it is difficult to make 
out any stratification in the deposit, but on the analogy of the Menidi 
tomb Mr. Bosanquet would explain the large quantity of pottery found 
here as the result of a long period of hero-worship. The bulk of the 
pottery is of the Geonietric period and comprises a sequence of at least 
several generations. Nothing of indisputably Mycenaean date was found 
in the tomb, and the latest objects that came to light were two small frag- 
ments of red-figure ware. Lying among the late geometric sherds was 
the fragment of a painted pinax represented on Plate III. The fragment 
comprises about one-third of the plate, which must have been originally 
some fourteen inches in diameter. The decoration is strikingly different 
from that of the Geometric fragments, a figure-scene occupying both the 
interior and exterior surfaces of the plate. 

The interior scene represents a boy on horseback, though only 
the front half of horse and boy is preserved on the fragment. Both 
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figures are drawn in outline filled in with a brown flesh-colour laid upon the 
reddish buff slip, which gives a dull red tone. The horse is stiiifly drawn 
and no inner markings are visible in the present condition of the plate. 
The boy sits his horse with thigh almost vertical and the knee sharply bent 
back. He holds the reins in both hands, the left arm hanging by his side 
and bent at the elbow, the right arm bent at the elbow but lifted up above 
his head. On either side of his neck a long lock of braided hair falls on his 
breast The body is clumsily drawn, the line of the chest running straight 
down without attempt to represent the abdomen. The horse’s feet rest 
upon a black line which separates off the lower part of the field into an 
exergue of which only one corner still remains. The whole is enclosed in 
a heavy band of black. 

Upon the exterior surface of the plate is depicted a male human 
figure wrestling with a sea-monster. The monster apparently lifts its body 
vertically in the centre of the plate, its tail bending away to the right 
This tail is the only part of which it is possible to get a clear notion. It is 
painted in black silhouette, the scales or coils being represented by incised 
lines with white pigment to express the higher lights on the coils. The 
curious white band and triangular patch on the upper part of the monster 
probably represent the gills and small fin below, the head being just out- 
side the surviving portion of the vase. The human figure wrestling with it 
is drawn in outline except for the black mass of his hair and beard. His 
arms encircle the upper part of the monster. His left knee is bent and perhaps 
is meant to be pressing against his opponents back. His right leg is thrust 
forward and must have been planted so as to give purchase in throwing 
back the whole weight of his head and body as he drags down his foe. 
Unfortunately the fragment is broken just at the top of the man’s neck and 
his head is lost. Enough remains to shew that he had a sharp pointed 
beard and heavy club of hair falling down his back. He is nude except 
for sword-strap, sandals, and waist-belt. A sheathed sword hangs under 
the left arm supported by a strap which presumably passed over the right 
shoulder though it is lost in the drawing. One end of the strap hangs 
loose from the sheath. The sheath itself is apparently of leather with an 
ornamented metal tip, painted, as is also the sword-handle, with white pig- 
ment over the buff slip, which gives a pale yellow colour. The human 
figure and the background are in the same dull red colour as the figures 
on th e reverse. 
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Of the two scenes it is clear that the second was meant to be most 
seen and to mark the obverse side of the plate, that is, the side that would 
be seen if the plate were suspended against the wall of a room. The whole 
quality of the drawing on this side is different from that of the reverse. Here 
the artist boldly places one arm immediately behind the other, makes 
effective use of his black masses and keeps his line true and significant 
though with a tendency to over-emphasis and mannerism. On the reverse 
the potter has taken a stock motive out of his pattern-book and has 
executed it with little care. He has refused to face the real problem 
of drawing the right arm in proper perspective, and instead of attempting 
it merely employs an ugly conventional rendering. His line is poor and 
weakly drawn, and his figures both of man and horse are far from their 
real form. 

The plate stands unique amid the surroundings in which it was found. 
It can hardly be of Cretan fabric. So far as the evidence goes the potter’s art 
in Crete never underwent any real revival after the downfall of the Myce- 
naean power, and the later Mycenaean ware of the island gradually 
degenerates into stiffer geometric forms, so giving rise to a local branch 
of the general Geometric Style that prevailed throughout the Aegean in 
the eighth century. Very little foreign influence makes itself felt in the 
pottery of the island until the incoming of the black-figured and red- 
figured vases from Attica. The local geometric style has peculiarities of 
its own both in its forms of ornament and its vase-shapes, many of them 
closely analogous either to Cypriot or to the ‘ schwarz-geometrisch ’ ware 
of Rhodes, but the style never developed to anything approaching the 
splendid quality and individuality of Attic Dipylon ware, although the 
jug found by Miss Boyd at Kavousi ^ shews that it had worked its way up 
to the representation of men and women. There is no evidence for the 
existence of any Cretan ' Orientalizing ’ style following the Geometric. 

It is certain too that the plate cannot belong to the Mycenaean 
period in spite of some puzzling reminiscences of Mycenaean art, as in 
particular the characteristic heavy waist-belt.^ Both by its style and 
technical qualities it calls to mind the great Melian amphorae and the 
vases of the same fabric found in Rheneia.^ The clay is crisp and red 
with a fine reddish buff slip. The human figures are drawn in outline, 


1 1901, Plates III. and IV. 

3 [, 11 , 3 ^ vol. xxii. p. 47 


^ Cf. 1897, pp. 169-183. 
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that of the horseman being filled in with flesh colour. The sea-monster 
is represented in black silhouette with incised markings, a process which 
is often employed on the Rheneia vases side by side with outline drawing. 
In the actual quality of draughtsmanship the plate is equally close to the 
‘ Melian ’ class, and there are many even of the same mannerisms, as for 
instance in the hands, profile and knee of the riding figure ; moreover 
the shape of the plate is quite different from that of the Rhodian 
plates but has close analogy in those found in Rheneia, which hav^e a 
vertical rim set at right angles to the body, no base-rim and the more 
important decoration on the exterior surface. The decoration of these 
Rheneia plates consists for the most part of ])lain black concentric circles 
on the interior, with the more elaborate forms of ‘ Melian ’ ornament, 
rosettes, spirals, etc., on the outer surface of the plate, while in place of the 
suspension holes of Rhodian plates they -have a curved ribbon handle of 
the type often found on open bowls of Dipylon or Vourva fabric. According 
to Mr. Bosanquet’s account plate-fragments of just this type were found 
among the debris of the Praesos tomb. 

Of the two scenes represented on the plate that of the horseman 
is already familiar on the Melian amphorae, and it occurs under the same 
type on one of the Rheneia vases. The more elaborate scene represented 
on the exterior of the plate is clearly based on the type of the aXioq yepoov^ 
one of the oldest pictorial types of Hellenic art. It is best known on the 
black-figure vases of Athens, where the monster has the name of Triton, 
but fully developed examples of the type occur as early as the seventh and 
the first half of the sixth century.^ On the well-known ‘ Island Gem ’ 
(Brit. Cat. No. 82) the scheme is adapted to a circular field and is 

remarkably close to that of the Praesos plate. Herakles there appears with 
beard and long hair, carries his quiver on his back, and wears what is 
perhaps a short leathern jacket,- but might equally well be a heavy metal 
waist-belt of the Mycenaean type. If the latter, it would be a striking 
coincidence with the belt worn by the figure on the plate. Herakles clasps 

^ Fora list Roscher, Lexicofi, p. 2193 The Assos frieze and the Poros pediment hoth 
shew the type as modified by the limitalions of an architectural setting. The bronze relief from 
Olympia more closely resembles the plate in the arrangement of the figures, though Herakles there 
carries a quiver and the monster is represented with human head turned back towards Herakles. 
Its great importance lies in the inscription which gives a definite name to the type and shews that 
it belongs to lAdoponnesian as well as Ionian art. 

- So the B.M, Catalogue, with a query. 
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his left arm around the monster’s neck and with his right hand holds its 
left wrist. In front of the monster is a large fish occupying the vacant 
field, whilst another occupies the field below the two figures. It is not 
improbable therefore that on the plate also a large fish to the left of the 
monster balanced the human figure to the right, and the curious white 
object below the figures, which looks like a human foot, may be a 
portion of another fish.^ A very similar ‘Island Gem’ (Furtwangler, PI. 
V. No. 32) shews the motive of the aXio<; yepcov without Herakles, the 
figure being simply represented with arms outstretched as though swim- 
ming. This latter gem was found in a grave in Melos, and its close 
resemblance to the former makes it necessary to assign both to the same 
provenance. 

The connexion of the Praesos plate with the Rheneia vases and the 
Melian amphorae seems to be clear, although it is only in general 
character that the plate corresponds with the other vases, and in detail 
it shews distinct characteristics of its own, especially in the more carefully 
executed representation of the obverse. The curious ‘ Mycenaean ’ air of 
the Herakles figure is not merely the accidental result of the heavy waist- 
belt, but is produced also by the formalism in drawing which seems an 
essential factor of the painter’s style. So too the definiteness and severe 
economy of the representation, combined with the clean field and the 
exergue, suggest that the artist is working under a ‘ Dorian ’ influence 
which is foreign to the other vases. Such characteristics are no doubt due 
in part to the individuality of the painter, but the whole representation 
is impressed with a style that makes one look to the Peloponnese for an 
explanation. The same influence is evidently at work in the sphere of. 
Argive-Corinthian art, and among Proto-Corinthian vases of this period the 
vase found in Aegina with a representation of Odysseus (?) under the Ram ^ 
is very closely related to our plate. The ‘ Euphorbos ’ plate too, which is 
largely affected by the ‘ Melian ’ fabric, shews also a curious connexion with 
Argos in the letters of the inscription. On the other hand the source of 
the influence affecting the Praesos plate might equally well be found in 
the Cyclades themselves. The special characteristics of the plate — those 

^ That this object cannot really be the foot of a female figure, as is suggested by its shape and 
colour, seems to be certain from its scale and lack of detail. Hardly less impossible is the supposi- 
tion that it can represent a landscape setting for the scene, unless, with some reminiscence of 
Mycenaean marine paintings, it indicates a rock. 

2 M/ien. Mitt, 1S97, PI. VIII. 
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which distinguish it from the rest of its class — are just those suggestions 
of Mycenaean and Dorian influence which, from the history of the island, 
one might expect to find in Melos ; and if, as I have argued elsewhere 
xxii. p. 58), the so-called Melian Amphorae be wrongly named 
and be in reality, like the Rheneia vases, a Delian product, one could 
readily accept the Praesos plate as representing the sister fabric of Melos. 
In the absence of positive evidence a definite attribution of the vase would 
be out of place. Without it the plate is still of the greatest intrinsic 
interest in itself and an important addition to the evidence already avail- 
able for the pottery of the Aegean islands at the beginning of the sixth 
century. 


J. H. Hopkinson. 


THE KEFTIU-FRESCO IN THE TOMB OF 

SENMUT. 


The subjoined photograph, Fig. i, very kindly taken for me by Mr. 
E. R. Ayrton, is, as far as I am av^are, the first published of the important 



Fig. I.— Keftiu-Fresco in the Tomb of Senmut. 


fresco of Keftm (Minoan Cretans?) in the tomb of the architect Senmut 
at Egyptian Thebes. The three left-hand vases from this fresco were 
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reproduced in colour (not altogether correctly) by Prisse D’Avennes 
in his monumental work on the Plistory of Ancient Egyptian Art {Art 
hidiistriel : Vases des Tribiitaires de Kafa, 9, 2), and tracings of his 
drawings were published by Prof. Steindorff/ Arch. Aiiz, 1892, by 
Mr. W. M. Muller in his Asien imd Europa, p. 349, and by me in my 
Oldest Civilization of Greece^ pp. 53, 54. Other tracings of Prisse d’x\ venues' 
reproductions have also appeared. In my article on Kef tin a?td the Peoples 
of the Sea in the eighth volume of the Amitial of the British School at 
Athens^ pp. 172, 173, Figs. 4-8, I published drawings of four of the vases 
shewn in this photograph and a fragment of a fifth (which does not appear 
in it), from sketches made by me at Thebes three years ago. These 
drawings indicated the colouring of the fresco accurately : in Prisse 
d'Avemics' the metal bands on the smaller ‘Vaphio’ vase were wrongly 
given, and there were other minor inaccuracies. 

Mr. Ayrton’s photograph gives a general idea of the appearance of 
the fresco. Four Keftians are represented walking in procession, carrying 
Mycenaean vases of Cretan type. Of these vases I have fully described 
four in Kef tin and the Peoples of the Sea. Two of silver, inlaid with copper 
and gold, are of ‘ Vaphio ’ shape ; one is a great four-handled jar of copper ; 
the last on the extreme right (first published Keftiit^ Fig. 7), is of chased 
silver and gold. The raised ring at junction of neck and body of this vase 
is quite a Cretan trait {B.S.A., viii. p. 173), In form the whole vase is 
almost a double of the fine bronze ewer found at Knossos in 1903 and 
published by Dr. A. J. Evans, B.S.A.y ix. p. 122, Figs. 76, 77, The 
shoulder-ring and handle are the same in both vases : only the repousse 
ornamentation is different. Dr. Evans has already noticed the resemblance 
{B.S.A.j ix. p. 1 28, note 2), from the illustration in Kef tin and the Peoples 
of the Sea : the photograph shews much better than a drawing made from 
an imperfect sketch how exactly alike the two vases are. Dr. Evans is of 
opinion that the Knossos ewer dates to the Later Palace period, which 
thus appears to belong to the sixteenth century B.C., when Hatshepsut 
reigned. 

It will be noticed that an attempt has at some time been made to cut 
this vase out of the wall, for sale to a possible purchaser : it is impossible 
to prevent vandalism of this kind in a tomb which is open and unprotected. 
The attempt was evidently given up when it was found that the stucco 
broke away under the chisel, but to it we owe the destruction of the lower 
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part of the picture : the foot of the vase may however be restored from 
the Knossos ewer. 

The copper jug carried at arm’s-length by the last man is not so 
distinctively Mycenaean in appearance as the others, though it rather 
resembles the vase from the tomb of Rekhmara : Prisse D’Avennes, 
Vases de Kafa, 4 ; Asien u. Europa^ p. 349 ; Oldest Civilization^ Fig. 47. 

Unluckily the face of the Keftian No. 3 (from the left) is the only one at 
all well preserved. In any case the faces in this fresco were not so carefully 
drawn as those of the first three Keftians in the tomb of Rekhmara. The 
dress of Senmut Nos. 3 and 4 is interesting, the 
waistcloth of the last man being elaborately ar- 
ranged. The ornamentation is well detailed in 
the fresco, and Mr. Anderson has made an enlarged 
drawing of it (Fig. 2), which shews it well. The 
kilt has a broad border of rosettes and, apparently, 
a band of the same design passing between the 
legs. This band would turn the kilt into some- 
thing resembling a pair of boating ' shorts,’ which 
is the impression one gets from the Kampos 
statuette and the Petsofa figures.^ Senmut No. 4 
possibly has an ivory-hilted dagger hanging from 
his belt, but the indication is doubtful : the trace 
is reproduced in Mr. Anderson’s drawing, below 
the belt, and outside the upper thigh of the 
further (foremost) leg. If it is a dagger at all, it 
seems to be inserted in some way into the waist- 
cloth, but the method of its attachment is not 
evident.^ The peculiar projection of the rosette-border above this is 

^ J. L. Myres, ix. p. 361 ft. Pis. IX. X. According to Mr. Myres’ conception of the 

garment, the band would be part of the loincloth, while the other similar rosette-borders would be 
the edges of the kilt, a garment distinct from the loincloth. 

- It is perhaps possible also to discern the ivory handle of a dagger, apparently stuck into the 
kilt, in Champollion's drawing of a Rekhmara Keftian, reproduced Bsmi //-. Enropa^ p. 340, 
Oldest Civilization^ Frontispiece. The vase and boots in this drawing are incorrect {more correctly 
in the sketch published by Steindorff, Arch. Anz. 1892, p. 13 ; second figure from right), but the 
details of the kilt appear to be reliable. If these are really indications of dagger-handles in both 
cases, we are probably to understand a dagger or knife depending from the belt, as in the Petsofa 
figures. The hilt of the Rekhmara dagger (?) would seem to have been rounded, that of the 
Senmut dagger (?) to have been like the sword-hilt Tsountas-Manatt, Fig. 87. 



Fig. 2.— Detail of Dress 
OF Keftian in above 
Fresco. 
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paralleled in the dress of the Rekhmara Keftian, BS.A> viii. p. 171, 
Fig. 2. In that figure I had taken it to be the sheath of the dagger wFich 
the man is holding, but the Senmut representation does not confirm this 
supposition, and it would seem to be in both cases part of the kilt. 

It is curious to note in this picture by an Egyptian artist the careful 
delineation of the small Mycenaean waist : native Egyptians are never 
represented with such small waists, and it seems probable that the ' Mycen- 
aean waist ' was not a mere artistic convention, but a characteristic of the 
race. 

The hieroglyphs above have nothing to do with the subject below 
them, but refer to adoration of the Sun-god by the deceased Senmut. 

I understand that a new reproduction in colour of the fresco was 
made some years back b}^ Mr. Howard Carter, with the intention of its 
being published by Messrs. SteindorfF and Newberry. It is to be hoped 
that it will soon appear. 

I may add that the four-handled copper vase of this fresco has been 
paralleled by a colossal vase of white marble (not alabaster) found by 
M. Georges Legrain last year at Karnak, and now in the Cairo Museum. 
It is inscribed with an Egyptian dedication to the god Amen by the Queen 
Hatshepsut (for whom Senmut built the temple of Deir el-Bahari j ; it 
seems to me, however, to be very probably not a native Egyptian work 
but a Minoan vase imported from Crete and dedicated to the god of 
Thebes as a remarkable work of art. It resembles in design the copper 
vase of Senmut^s fresco and is an interesting example of the imitation of 
metal-work in stone. I understand that it will shortly be published by 
M. Legrain. 

H. R. Hall. 









SOUTH-WESTERN LACONIA. 


SITES. 


I PROPOSE in this paper to give some account of the topography and 
existing remains of the district lying between the range of Taygetus and 
the eastern coast of the Messenian Gulf. The ground covered extends 
from Pyrgos on the south, some eight kilometres south of Areopolis, to 
Kalamata. 

Geographical Characteristics. 

The sea border of the eastern shore of the Messenian Gulf consists of 
a narrow shelf of land lying along the foot of Taygetus, which here 
approaches everywhere nearer to the sea than on the side of the Laconian 
Gulf It is everywhere mountainous, and in many places the outlying 
spurs of Taygetus run abruptly into the sea. Harbours are not infrequent, 
those of Limeni and Kardamyle being the safest and most commodious. 
The rivers are mere mountain torrents ; water is scarce ; the land is every- 
where infertile, except here and there, where either a small stretch of plain 
borders the shore, as at Levctro, or a high plateau overlooks the sea, as at 
Koutiphari and Platsa ; the rich valley of Kampos in the north is the only 
instance of an inland plain. 

Literary Evidence. 

Under such geographical circumstances it can hardly be expected that 
the district can ever have possessed much historical significance. We 
possess, however, a certain amount of literary evidence, which shews that 
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though far from the centre of the Greek world, it possessed a number of 
flourishing communities of which evidence still exists in the shape of 
inscriptions and remains of ancient structures. 

Homer mentions several early sites in this district, ‘ Kardamyle, Enope 
and grassy Ira’ (//. ix. 150) and Oetylus in the ‘Catalogue of the Ships' 
(//. ii. 585). The principal remains of early civilisation are the ‘beehive' 
tomb near Kampos and the splendid remains of polygonal masonry at 
Jannitsa, 

The frontier of Laconia and Messenia was a matter of dispute in 
classical times and was subject to variation,^ The disputed territory 
was that which lies between the ‘ Glen of the Choerus,' now the Sandava, 
on the north, and the river Famisus, now the Milia, on the south. In the 
fourth century, it seems to have belonged to Laconia, since Philip of 
Macedon, after Chaeronea, bestowed it upon the Messenians as a punish- 
ment to his foes, the Lacedaemonians ; Augustus restored it to Laconia to 
punish the Messenians for having sided with Marcus Antonins, and the 
glen of the Choerus remained henceforward the line of division. Since 
this is so, and since Pausanias included all the district south of this point 
in his Laconica, it is convenient to take the glen of the Choerus as the 
north boundary of Ancient Laconia. 

Topography. 

The district is, as I have said, a narrow shelf of land along the sea 
coast and a single main route forms the connection between north and 
south ; the best method of description is therefore to treat of the ancient 
sites and existing remains in the order in which I myself visited them. 

Travelling from Gytheion I approached the Messenian Gulf by the 
low pass leading through Taygetus from Skutari to Areopolis. The 
furthest point reached to the south was the village of Charouda, where I 
hoped to copy the inscriptions in the church of VLava^la "(rra KaBaduKva, 
partly transcribed by Le Bas (Le Bas-Foucart, 2786 : Collitz-Bechtel,4505) : 
unfortunately they have been removed and used for building the new 
tower of the Church of Hagios Taxiarchos. Neither here nor at Pyrgos, 
whence I publish two inscriptions (Nos. i and 2), are any traces of ancient 
settlements to be found. 


^ See Frazer’s note on Pans, iv, i. i. 
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Pyrrhichos. 

These inscriptions were probably brought from Kavalos, which lies 
some five kilometres inland from . Areopolis about midway between the 
Messenian and Laconian Gulfs, and has been identified with the ancient 
Pyrrhichos.^ This no doubt is a correct identification, and I add a few 
facts which further confirm it Numerous ancient remains are to be found 
here, including two statues, one a torso of a Roman female portrait statue, 
and a small gliding figure, apparently a Nike, and numerous columns and 
capitals. North of the village, on a terrace on the hill-side, have been 
recently found a number of columns of two sizes, which probably mark a 
temple site. Again, the plain east of the village is still known by the 
name of Pyrkos. Inscriptions have been found in the neighbourhood, 
including one published below (No. 3). The well of Silenus mentioned by 
Pausanias is probably one of the two large wells in the village ; he says 
of this well that ‘ the inhabitants would be in want of water if it failed ’ ; 
the inhabitants of the village of Kavalos say that they have to depend 
entirely on their two wells in the summer. On a hill, about half an hour 
to the south-east, is a cave with the entrance partly built up, now called 
CTTO TraXarty and lower down is an artificial cave fifteen metres deep. On 
the top of the hill is the medieval fortress of Kastraki. 

Oetylus. 

North of Areopolis lies the bay of Limeni, in the north-east corner of 
which is the village of Oetylus, or Vitylo, on a steep hill overlooking the 
sea. South of this hill and between Oetylus and the hill of Kelepha, 
which is surmounted by a Venetian castle,^ is a deep ravine through 
which, in winter time, a broad stream flows to the sea. Not far to the 
left of the mouth are the remains, apparently, of a Hellenic building 
in antis with numerous large blocks still in situ and others built into walls 
near. The ancient town was probably one of the oldest and most 
important in the district^ The modern village is approached by a steep 
winding path ; half-way up lies the ruined Church of Hagios Demetrios 

^ Pans. iii. 25. i. First identified by Boblaye [RechercheSy p. 88). 

^ See Coronelli, Dcscr. de la Morie (Paris, 1687), P* 37 j with a plan of the fortress. 

^ Paus. iii. 25. 10. Strabo viii. 360. Ptol. iii. 14. 4, 3. ToztXy 1882, p. 355. 
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in which inscriptions have been found (Nos. 4 and 10). Immediately 
below it is the corner of a wall of Hellenic masonry, 10 courses high, of 
blocks measuring about i m. by 1*5 m. The Church of Hagios Soter 
contains numerous ancient blocks and some columns. Numerous inscrip- 
tions are built into the Churches of the KoifjL'q<rL<i tov Seoro/cov and 
Hagios Taxiarchos (see below, Nos. 5, 6, 9, ii, 12). Below the village 
to the south, the half-ruined Church of Niarmitsa seems to consist largely 
of Hellenic masonry of large /foros^hlocks still f;/ There are traces of 

an ancient cart road leading north from the village, and higher up numerous 
rock-cuttings indicating an ancient quarry. 

Thalamae and the Oracle of Ino-Pasiphae, 

The next ancient site to the north of Oetylus was Thalamae, the 
site of which has never been ascertained, though the literary evidence 
about it is considerable.^ It was about 80 stades from Oetylus and 20 
stades from Pephnos (Paus. iii, 26, 1-2) ; it was not immediately on the 
sea coast (Ptol. iii. 16, 22) ; in the near neighbourhood was a famous 
sanctuary of Ino-Pasiphae (Paus. loc. cit . ; Plutarch, Agis 9 ; Cleomenes, 7 ; 
Cic. de Div. i. 43, 96), where worshippers slept and received oracles in 
dreams. This oracle was, according to Pausanias, on the road from 
Oetylus ; according to Cicero, ‘ in the fields near the town ' : ^ it was there- 
fore near the town to the south. A spring of fresh water flowed from the 
sanctuary. 

At the village of Koutiphari are two inscriptions, mentioning the 
people of Thalamae (Nos. 19, 20), the latter on a block of such a size that 
it could hardly have been brought from another site. To the east of 
the village, on higher ground at a place called Palaiochora, numerous 
ancient remains, columns and walls, have come to light, including an 
inscribed (No. 16); and other inscriptions are built into churches 

and houses (Nos. 14, 15, 17, 18, 20). The distance from Oetylus, which 
is 19 kilometres, agrees with the 80 stades given by Pausanias, and 
the site is not immediately on the sea coast, but some 3 kilometres 

1 Leake placed it at Platsa [Felop, p. 17S f.) ; Boblaye [Fecherches, p. 92f.) ; Bursian ii. 
p. 153) and Curtins {Pelops ii. p. 284) in the valley of the Milia. 

- The whole passage runs, ‘ atque etiam qui praeerant Lacedaetnoniis, non content! invigil- 
antibus curis in Pasiphae fano, quod est in agro propter urbem, somniandi causa incubabant ’ (Cic. 
loc, cit,), 
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inland. I have therefore no hesitation in fixing Thalamae at the 
modern Koutiphari. 

Near to Palaiochora and south of the main part of Koutiphari is a 
-large open space in which are two copious springs arched over with 
vaulting, With the exception of the village of Langada, where are no 
traces of antiquities or inscriptions, there is no natural spring on the 
whole road from Oetylus, and all the villages have to depend on cisterns 
for their water supply. It is the larger and more southerly of these 
springs which, I think, marks the site of the Oracle of Ino-Pasiphae ; 
and in further confirmation of this view, I found built into the window-sill 
of the neighbouring schoolhouse an inscription recording a dedication to 
Pasiphae (No. 15). 


The River Pamisos, Pephnos and Leuctra. 

Leaving Koutiphari, the road passes Platsa and descends into the 
valley of the Milia, the ancient Pamisos (Strabo, viii. 362). Off the mouth 
of it lies the rocky island of Pephnos,^ upon which were once statues 
of the Dioscuri, which agrees exactly with Pausanias’ description, ‘ not 
much larger than a great rock.’ The town of the same name on the 
mainland was probably the port of Thalamae : the distance of 4 kilo- 
metres from Koutiphari to the mouth of the Milia agrees exactly with 
the 20 stades between Thalamae and Pephnos given by Pausanias ; Levctro, 
the ancient Leuctra (Paus. iii. 26, 4), lies 4 kilometres to the north. The 
ancient Acropolis hill rises out of a plain and is surmounted by the ruins 
of a Venetian castle where in antiquity stood a shrine of Athena. Below 
this to the south are some remains of ancient masonry, including a long 
stretch of Roman wall ; to the north are said to be the remains of a 
subterranean channel for water. At Levctro, I found two inscriptions 
(Nos, 21, 22), the latter of which confirms Pausanias’ statement as to the 
worship of Asclepius at Leuctra. I was informed that on the banks of a 
small stream north of Levctro the natives dig up charcoal ; this must, I 
think, mark the position of the Grove of Eros mentioned by Pausanias, 
which was burnt down in his time. 

^ Paus. iii. 26. 2. First identified by Mr. Morritt of Rokeby (the friend of Sir Walter Scott), 
see Walpole’s Memoirs relating; to Turkey ^ i. p. 51. 
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Kardamyle. 

After Leuctra, the road again becomes exceedingly hilly and rugged 
and no villages occur until, after seven kilometres, Kardamyle is reached. 
A modern town has recently grown up round the excellent little harbour ; 
the older village is now almost deserted and occupies the site of the 
ancient city on a hill overlooking the sea, rather less than two kilometres 
distant, eight stades according to Pausanias (iii. 26, s) : it agrees well with 
the words of Strabo (viii. 360), who says that it was situated ‘ on a steep 
rock.’ The only remains of antiquity now to be seen there are numerous 
rock cuttings and an Ionic capital outside the Church of Hagia Sophia. 

In the lower town south of the mouth of a stream, foundations are 
said to exist under the soil, and terracottas have been found ; perhaps they 
mark the site of ‘ the sacred enclosure of the daughters of Nereus, near 
the shore’ (Paus. loc. cit). Near this stream I found the tomb inscription 
(No. 23). Built into a house in the main street is a white marble herm, 
I ’3 m. in height, representing a bearded figure, with locks falling over 
the shoulders : it is in excellent preservation and seems to belong to 
the fourth century B.C. Between the upper and lower towns a rock-cut 
tomb of two chambers has recently been discovered : the natives call it 
* the tomb of the Dioscuri.’ 

Gerenia and Alagonia. 

North of Kardamyle, a large spur of Taygetus, now called Kephali, 
runs down into the sea at the promontory of Kourtissa, reaching a height 
of 550 metres. It is undoubtedly the mountain of Kalathion (Paus. iii. 26, 
ii), forit is the only at all striking eminence in this neighbourhood. It 
lay in the territory of Gerenia as to the position of which there has been 
some controversy. The only indication that Pausanias gives is that 
Alagonia lay thirty stades inland from Gerenia. This clearly implies that 
the latter was on the sea coast. Both must lie within a district bounded by 
Taygetus, the mountain Kalathion, the sea and the ‘ Glen of the Choerus ’ — 
the modern Sandava. Leake placed Gerenia at Kitries, and I think rightly, 
since Pausanias implies that it lay on the sea coast and this is the only 
harbour between Cape Kourtissa and the Sandava. Near the .shore, to the 
north of Kitries, some columns and a plain tesselated pavement have been 
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found ; but it is probable that here, as in so many places in Greece, the sea. 
has encroached on the ancient site. 

At Gerenia was a famous shrine of Machaon, and it is interesting tO' 
find it mentioned as one of the places where a copy of the inscription 
published below (No. 21), found at Leuctra, was to be set up. 

If Gerenia is placed at Kitries it is easy to assign a site to Alagonia,. 
which lay ' 30 stacles inland from Gerenia ’ (Paus. loc. cit.). At Kampos,. 
besides the well-known ‘ beehive ’ tomb, are considerable remains of anti- 
quity ; inscriptions and very numerous coins have been found here, there 
are columns and ancient blocks built into the houses, and ancient founda- 
tions have been dug up in the fields west of the village. Moreover, the 
distance of six and a quai'ter kilometres from Kitries to Kampos agrees well 
with the thirty stades from Gerenia to Alagonia given by Pausanias. 

Alagonia should therefore, I think, be placed at Kampos. The French 
surveyors and Prof. Curtius place Gerenia at Zarnata, just to the west of 
Kampos, and Alagonia near the head of the valley of the Choerus 
(Sandava).^ As regards the first, there are no ancient remains at Zarnata,. 
which is a Venetian fortress, and Pausanias implies that Gerenia was on. 
the sea coast : as regards the second, the upper course of the Choerus flows 
through a narrow gorge which would hardly leave room for a town and 
contains no modern village. I could hear of no ancient remains in this, 
district, and if Alagonia had lain on the Choerus, Pausanias would 
probably have mentioned this river in connection with it, rather than when 
speaking of the Messenian town of Abia (iv. 30. i). 

The MES.SENIAN Frontier. Asia. Remains at Jannitsa. 

The ‘ Glen of the Choerus,’ the boundary of Laconia and Messenia, 
is the bed of the modern Sandava which enters the sea some two kilo- 
metres north of Kitries. It is the only at all considerable stream between 
Cape Kourtissa and Kalamata, and as in its upper course it runs through 
a deep ravine, it forms a natural territorial boundary. 

The distance of nearly four kilometres from the Sandava to Palaio- 
chora, which has been identified with certainty as the ancient Abia. 
(Paus. iv. 30. i), agrees well with the distance given by Pausanias from the 


1 Boblaye, Recherches^ p. 93 fF. ; Curtius, Pelop. ii. p. 284. 
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* Glen of the Choerus ^ to Abia. The remains of antiquity at Palaiochora 
are inconsiderable, A small valley runs down to the sea in which are 
some traces of Roman masonry, and there are some late tombs near a wall 
running south at right angles to it The Church of the Panagia, in which 
Leake and others saw a mosaic and an inscription on the Hagia Trapeza, 
has been restored and both have disappeared. I copied an inscription 
(No. 24) built into a neighbouring house. 

Four kilometres north of Palaiochora are the salt springs mentioned 
by Pausanias (iv. 30. 2) at the place now called Halmyro. 

There appears to have been no ancient site, and no ancient remains 
now exist between Palaiochora and Kalamata. At Jannitsa, however, 
north-east of the angle of the gulf, some six kilometres east of Kalamata, 
are some most striking ‘ Mycenaean ’ remains of early polygonal masonry, 
which crown .the summit of the hill round which the modern village is 
built ^ The position is exactly such as would be chosen for a ‘ Mycen- 
aean' fortress, since it occupies a commanding eminence at no great 
distance from the sea and controls an ancient carriage route over Taygetus, 
considerable traces of which are to be seen further to the east. Mr. R. 
Weil would identify it with the ancient Kalamae, which, however, more 
probably lay in the Messenian plain, ^ while Mr. E. Pernice thinks that 
the ancient Pharae stood here and not, as is generally accepted, at 
Kalamata: but Pausanias (iv. 30. i) gives the distance from Pharae to the 
•sea as six stades and Strabo (viii. p. 361) as five ; they agree closely and 
are not both likely to be wrong, and the distance of Jannitsa from the 
sea is at least four kilometres. The ancient fortress of Jannitsa must, 
however, have been an important early settlement, and two inscriptions 
found near and a number of coins of the fourth and third centuries B.C. 
discovered within its walls, shew that it was also occupied in classical 
times. Strabo in discussing (viii. 360) the position of the Homeric city 
of Ira proposes two sites for it, one at Oechalia, and the other at ‘ the 
place now called Mesola, between Taygetus and the Messenian Gulf,'*^ 
This description is particularly applicable to Jannitsa, since it lies on a 

1 E. Pernice in i 56 ’r/. phil. Wochenschrift, 1S93, p. 1373 f., and 1894, pp, 355-367; 

R, Weil, MittheiL 1S82, p. 216. 

“ See Mr. Frazer’s note on Pans. i\\ 31. 3. 

Pausanias (iv. 30) speaking of Abia says Ka\€7(rBaL irciAat . . . 4>acrl^,’ implying thai: 

he does not feel sure of the identification, and Palaiochora, which lies on a plain and near the seal 
shore, is hardly a likely site for a ‘ Mycenaean ^ fortress. 
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spur midway between the range of Taygetus and the north-east corner of 
the gulf, and was occupied in classical times. 

I would therefore suggest that the Homeric Ira and classical Mesola. 
was situated at Jannitsa. 

There can be little doubt that the Homeric fortress of Pharae 
occupied the hill overlooking Kalamata, which is now covered by the ruins, 
of the important Frankish fortress of Villehardouin. 


Edward S. Forster. 



SOUTH-WESTERN LACONIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. 

Inscriptions from the East Coast of the Messenian Gulf. 

1. Pyrgos : ruined Church of "'Ay. ©epdircovy S.E. of village. Funeral 
stele of red marble, *35 m. x *27 m., with apex of pedimental form : letters 
•02 m 

roprinic Vopytirh 

X A I P E 

For single tt cp. Collitz-Bechtel, 4583, 4585^, and Wiinsch, Defixionum 
Tabellae^ 36 et saepe (KuS^tto?, Aew/ctTro?, etc?), 

2. Do.: Church of "'Ay. Vecopjio^y N.W. of village. Funeral stele of 
red marble, *38 m. x *27 m,, letters *017 m. : built in above door and with 
cross cut on it. 

KAEFIATPA KXeTrarpa 

XAIPE 

KXeirdrpa for KXeoTruTpa, cp. ®eyetTO<;( = @e6yeiro<i~@eoyeiTcov),A(/i. 
Mitt. i. 234, No. 7: ©eSwp/? ( = ©eoSwpiV), Paris, Elatee, 282, No. 2; 
©€Tt;ito?, @eB(opo<s I.G. vii. saepe : see Meister, Griech. Dialekte, i. 248. 

3. Kavalos (Pyrrhichus) : ruined Church of the KaXoyepoi, 20 
minutes E. of the village. Funeral stele of bluish marble, -53 m. x -30 m. : 
letters '03 m. 


eYBHCYXoC 

XA'Pe 


^v^rjav)(0'i 

Xalpe. 
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4. Areopolis, in the house of the Demarch, brought from the ruined 
Church of ''A7. at Oetylus. Stele of bluish marble, max. length 

7 m., max. breadth *29, thickness *12 : letters 1. i ’04-05 m., L 2 '06-‘08 m. 
The surface is much damaged and rapidly disintegrating. The moulding 
at the top seems to show that the inscr. was in a vertical position : and a 
round hole at the top implies that something was inserted there. The 
inscription is retrograde. 

AM 03 / [K](X)e(o)Ata;)j;(o)[ 9 ] 

A Vv 3 A>| 0 '^ Ah KapofcXepa, 

Kapo/cXei/a, t,e, ViapofcXelva. 


5. Oetylus: outside Church of TjJ? @60T0«0U. Block of 

white marble, '44 m. x 'ly m., the right hand edge and probably the top 
are preserved : letters 'oi m. 


^AulAAll NHAINEI 

aYtomoaoxx AP 1 Mo 2 : e: n 1 c 

AoAAMo^ BAAHIA? EYB^iAoiETAAMot P ElIKPATlAA^ 

xaipiaaa^ APinpo^rATiJ^N aahe:a< peihspatiaai 
5 ^NlKo$TPAT°a?«^.TIhM-n.H 4.IA!o^ TflT^M 

^ XPHIMIAAi:AAHI^NnATIiv.N PEPKAHC AAX 

AX ‘f-IA-^NYMo^XIMlAX NIKANAPoxZTPAT-aNkAEAPE 
AA?l<PATHIPnoX AEirPoX NIKO 

->^1>IAoaAHP^NIKI'^K ZENiPpos; 

10 AYIPENHX TIMYAoit/A£:/\5 


5 - 5 

a? 

" - Sag 

- - - (t?)? 

10 


(K)X(e)tSa(//,)[o?] 



- - - - y 

UaLpec^Kog] 

og 


AvTOfJLoXog 

Xaplvog 


[^L]\6Sa/jbog 

BaSr}iag 

Ei 5 / 3 ct)Xo 9 

'&vSapLog 

TLeufcpartSag 

X.atptdSag 

''AytTTTTog 

TLdT{p')(ov 

Aap^eag 

JJeu/cparlSag 

^iKoarparog 


TfyU-tO)!/ 

^iXcog 

Tporayp 

XprfifMLSag 

AafMLCOV 

Xldr{p)cov 

UepKX^g 

^iXo/LLTJ ( X) [ /] Sa 9 

^(Xcovvp>og 

^ipbiag 

'iiifcavSpog 

SiTpdrcop 

K\eape[T 09 ] . 

KpOT?;/7r7ro9 


[K]X€i7r7ro9 

'Nc/co - - - 

- 

^iXoSapLog 


HivLTnrog 



Avlyepr}g 

l^ifiyXog 

^iXe{a)g 




A catalogue of names, possibly of Ephebes. 
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L, I. HaXveiKo^. The medial a- is often replaced in early Laconian 
inscriptions by h, e.g, 'U.6tht7r{nr)i<; { — Heto'iTrTri^;, Collitz- 
Bechtel 4559)? Ayhi7r7ro9 ( = AucrA7r7ro9, ibid. 4590) vtfcdd<; 
and ivLKae ( = ivcKacre^ ibid. 4416). In the present 

inscr. the spiritus asper is no longer written, though it may 
still have influenced the pronunciation of the names Heil- 
/cpaTcSa^^j Aviry 6 v 7 ]<fy etc. ; cp. Xcolvlko^ (Coilitz-Bechtel 4445, 
4446, etc.'). TieuKkeiha^ {C.I.G. 1458), which Boeckh 
emended to TL 6 [p]LKXecSa(;^ is probably for neio-i/cXetSa?. 

L. 2. The names in the second and third columns seem to have been 
erased purposely, also that in the third column of L 5. 

AuTo/i,oXo9 seems not to occur elsewhere. 

L. 3. BaS?7ta9 cannot, as far as I know, be paralleled : it may be 
connected with the root faS-, from which comes f 

being often represented by /3 in Laconian inscriptions, eg. 
Ev/8aXA:?79j B/.6Xa9, Bot 2 ^€a 9 , Eiv/3dv(op. 

L. 6. Ilepfc\i]<; for Il€ptK\i]<;y cp. Collitz-Bechtel 4533, UepKkeilSafi], 
and ibid. 4440 1. 22, Ilep^iXa. 

L. 8 . Xcoc^Lcov, the reading is certain, but I can give no parallels. 

[K]X£47r7ro9 found in f.G. ii. No. 551, 1. SS • KXec'jrTryj and 
KX€i7r7r/S»?9 also occur. 

L. 10. Ti,/ivXo 9 , apparently a Koseiiame for such a name as 

6 evr}^ or Tt^0yC4a%09, cp. Arj/nuXo'^ for A'qp.oaOevr}^, ©pdcrvXXo^ 
for @pacrz;/zan^09. T//4VXX09 occurs at Thespiae {LG. vii. 
1737)* Ou this class of name see Bechtel-Fick, Griech. 
Persorminanien, p. 27. 


6. Do. : in W. wall of Church of '^Ay. Ta^tdpxrj^s, on slab of white 
marble, 76 m. x *46 m., slightly fractured above : letters *02 m. 


\Tr 

iVAEnN 
[:Tocj>ANHNi 
AYkPAToYCKA 
5 <t)!AnNYM!ACEni 
A E 3 A M E NnN 
oANAAnXAAc|> 


["A 7roXt9] (a) t((G)[z/J 
[B6t](T)uX€a)(z^) fAp]- 
[^L]aTo<f)dv7]v [IIo]- 
XvKpdrov<^ /ca[l] 

5 ^LXcovvjJbca<; CTTi- 
Be^apuevcov 
[t]o dvdXodfJLa ‘5>[6]“ 
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AHN'^MIAAKAItt) \(ov(v)/j,iSa 

AHNYMIACTHC Xavviiim rri<! 

10 'IHTPoi; lO (iJ,)r]Tp6<}. 

L. 2. The etknicon of Oetylus is given as OtViiXto? by Steph. Byz., 
• but BejTuXet9 is found, C-I.G. 1323. 

L. 5. ivihe^afiivtov, instead of the more usual TrpoaBe^a/ievcov : for 
sTTtBix'^aBai in this sense cp. Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, I. cii. 7 and ciii. 5. 

7. Do.: Fragment of red marble brought to me in the village, 
'IS m. X'07 m. ; letters 'Oi m. 


ll 

TAo 

TAIZ 

ME nr 

f 'EIA 
roA 
o 


8. Do. : In house of the priest of the Church of 
@€ot 6 xov. Funeral stele of bluish marble, *33 m. x*2i m. : letters *015 m. 

cj)IAO KPA ^iXo/cpa- 

TIAA rtSa 

XAIP 

The first two lines are on either side of an urn, %aAp[6] on the body of 
it. For this form of stele, cp. Le Bas-Waddington, Jfm. Fig. PI. 98, i. 

9. Do. : Fragment of cornice of funeral monument of red marble 
outside the Church of liioip>r}cnc; 7779 ©eoro/cov, *4 m. x*i9 m. : letters 
•025 m. 

OYKeXAlP -01; KE 

This seems more probable than a vocative ending in -ovatc : for 
omission of (Stdoaa^ cf. M. N. Tod, Sparta Cat. No. 523 ,'Ayddot>v %alpe aB. 
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10. Do. : Fragment of funeral stele from ruins of Church of "A^. 
Arj/i'ijrpiov, of white marble, "23 m.X'ig m. : letters '02 m. : above vase 
and comb (?). 

M I A X / - ' - /ttt'a 

11. Do.: Note on two funeral stelae built into Church of Koiyaijo-t? 
T^s @€ot 6 /cov, both representing female figures. 

(a) Le Bas-Waddington, Mon. Fig. PI. 97, 5 rightly reads : — 

AAMAPIN'^XAlPe 

Petrides {ap. Le Bas-Foucart, No. 276, note) wrongly transcribes 

’AfJMpiva %atpe. 

{^) Le Bas-Foucart, No. 276, quotes Petrides, who reads ’Afiapiva 
Xalpe fiia>aaa-a hr) Z. The stone shows ; — 

ATAPIN XAIP€ ’Aydpiv xalpe 

Bltd CAC 0 td>aaar- 

ET HXa M hr) AA. 

Aap,dpiv and ’Aydpip are contracted for Aapuipiov and ’Aydpiov, cp. 
Tet/iapetv for Tet,p,dpiov (Collitz-Bechtel, 4586, from Charouda) : Jannaris, 
Historical Gk. Grammar., § 302 : Thumb, Griech. Sprache, p. 154, Byz. 
Zeitschr. ix. (1900), 418 ff. 

12. Do. : Church of "Ay. Tahdpxv^- Small stele of greyish 
marble with pedimental apex, broken top and bottom, ’175 m. X '19 m. : 
thickness '07 m. : letters ’02 m. The second word is on a sunk panel in the 
centre. 

aAAAAPION iA)ap.dpi.ov 

XAIPE 

13. Note on Le Bas-Foucart, No. 274, who does not give exact 
provenance : this inscr. is cut on a large boulder in the Langada below 
and S. of Oetylus. 

14. Koutiphari, found among the ruins of the old schoolhouse, a 
little N. of the spring : marble block, -9 m. x -3 m. : letters -06 m. 
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Dtol KAB/ATA 

A^o? icaBdra 

rE^sPo 1 

iri/ULlTOb 

FETEI 

feret 

© V E N , 

6v6v 

AEBION 

[? r\\rj]lLov 

PA) 

Vdt ? ? 


For forms of letters cp. Laconian Inscr. from Delos (Rohl, LG.A, 91 : 
B.CH, iil 12 ff.), which can be dated between -403.; and 398 B.c. This 
inscription, therefore, probably belongs to the late Vth cent. The surface 
is much damaged. 

For the form of inscription cp. LG. ii. 1665. 

L. I. Ka/ 3 aTa, a Doric form for KaraL^drov, Zev<i KaTav^dTr}<i was 
worshipped in places struck by a thunderbolt, which were 
fenced in and an altar erected for sacrifice (P o\emo. /rag'm, 
93, ed. Preller). Such an altar existed at Olympia (Paus. v. 
14, 10) : and two inscriptions relating to this cult have been 
found at Athens, one on the Acropolis, Ato? Ka[T]at/?aro[u] 
d^arov (AeA-r. 1 890, p. 144) of the late I Vth cent., and 
the other near the Olympieion, built into a wall, [A]t^9 
[KJaratySarou ('E^. 'Ls.pX‘ 1889. p. 61 f,), of the Early 
Roman epoch. 

L. 2. irifiTTOb apparently for 

L. 5. This word possibly = [ilXy^cnovy a substantive formed from 
iXdcTKOfiaiy through the by-form iXeofjbab (Aesch. StippL 117, 
128) : but it cannot be paralleled. Its meaning would seem 
to be ‘ a propitiatory offering.’ For h = cr see below, No. 15. 

L. 6. I can make nothing of the second half of this line : it is 
doubtful whether the fourth letter is B or B. The fifth 
letter seems to be Y, but this is shown to be improbable by the 
undoubted V of 1 . 4. The last two letters seem to be AO. 
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15. Do.: Built into window-sill of schoolhouse, just S. of the 
spring : block of white marble, height -3 m., breadth *44 m., thickness 
•08 (?). 

o^© eN 

po jvf y 

lH^ifcoaOevihaf; rat Jla\iLj>at 
yepovrevcov dve<T7]/€e. 

The position of the stone and the fact that it is heavily whitewashed 
make it difficult to read. The two opening lines seem to be followed by 
six lines with slightly smaller letters : in 11. 4 and 7, the name l^tKoa-devihm 
recurs. (See addendum on p. 188). 

For the form of this inscr. cp. Le Bas-Foucart, 162 h. 

L. I. Ilahi(f>dL contracted for Ilah.L(f)dat (Plut Agzs, g, Upov Bk 
Uaorccfxxa^ ktX,). For h = cr in Laconia, cp. UohotSdvi 
(Collitz-Bechtel, 4592), eVotryhe cit, 4419), Kivy]\\la<; {op, 
cit. 4422). 

L. 2. dve€rr}Ke, Doric for dvidrjfce, found also at Sparta (Collitz- 
Bechtel, 4500, 4504). 

On the importance of this inscription as bearing on the cult and 
oracle of Ino-Pasiphae near Thalamae, see above p. 161. 

16. Do. : Inscr. on found N. of the large fountain, 1*05 m. 

in diameter, i' 6 y m. deep, *58 m. across the mouth : letters *025 m. 
cut outside of mouth. 

epoere cop p, 

17. Do.: Note on Le Bas-Foucart, No. 284. This inscription on the 
fragment of a red marble stele, over the door of the Church of the 
EvayyeXicrTpa ("lO m. by ’40 m. : letters ‘015 m.), is condemned as modern 
by Le Bas. This is certainly not the case : stelae of this type and 
materia] are elsewhere used in Maina for re-erection over church doors 
(cp. above, Nos. i and 2) and recut with a Christian cross. 

6ea 

e«(o )[5 



lAAXTAin AHItAI 
F AHE C H t E 


See Le Bas-Foucart, loc, cit. 
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~dea and - 9 eo<i seem to form the last two syllables of proper names. 
There are some very slight traces of lettering where the cross has been 
cut over. The base of the cross, which appears to have been double, 
has been cut off. 


i8. Do.: Note on Le Bas-Foucart, No. 282 (Collitz-Bechtel 4578; 
Petrides, xix. (1869), p. 435) : outside Church of ''A7. T^wpyio^, 

In I I Le Bas read 'Avrafievr), Petrides 'Avcafievr } : in Collitz-Bechtel 
the latter is adopted on the ground that ^'AvrapLevri ist kein Name': 
the third letter, however, is certainly T. 


19. Do.: At large spring, brought with No. 18 from neighbouring 
ruins of Church of'''A7. 'Zrpdrr^yo^^ a few yards N. of the old school- 
house where No. 14 lies. Massive marble block i'37 m. long, *73 m. high, 
73 m. deep. The block is complete ; it is finished off on the left, but 
probably had a similar block adjoining on the right The sockets show 
that it held two standing figures : under the right is inscr. given below 
(length of line *43 m. : letters ‘03 m.), under the left are traces of a 
second inscr., purposely erased (only a final N remains), of four or five 
lines (length of line *68 m.). 

_ AytdkpATopAkaica 
/T u, RWJAPKONAYPHMON 
P K ANTcoNeiNONCeBA 
CTONHTToAICHeMA 
mat ojn e tt iMe AHcAUe 
NOYtHC KAtAcKcYHCKAI 
AW ACT Ace ODcAAMo 


AvTOfcpaTOpa K.aiaa- 
pa MdpKov Avprfkiov 
' Avrooretvov Sc/Sa- 
crrop r) TToXi? 77 ®aXa- 
piaT&v, iTTLfMeXTjcrafii- 
vov fcaraorfcevfjf; fcal 

dvaardaecos Aa/zo- 
tcpdrovf; rov l^pdrayvo^ 
rov Upem. 
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This base must have held statues of Caracal la and Geta : for the title 
Avto/c. Kala, M. AvpTjX. ^Avrcov. Se/S. is applied to the former in CJ,G, 
1075, 1185, 1216, add. 2I40.'3:^ 2581, add. 3882^: Latyschev, Inscr, Pont, Etix, 
ii. 34: Sitzb, d. k, Bayer, Akad. 1888, p. 317. The erased inscr. must have 
been in honour of Geta. The base was therefore set up during the joint 
reign of Caracalla and Geta, i,e, between Feb. 21 1 and the end of 
Feb. 212 : and the erasure must have been made probably before the end 
of 212 A.D. 

20. Note on Le Bas-Foucart 281 and 281 b. This stone is now 
built into a shop a few yards S. of the large spring. It contains three 
inscriptions : — 

(a) Le Bas-Foucart 281. In 1. 9 the reading should be evKrrja-tv not 

6jfcr7](nv, 

(/3) Fragment of irpo^evia inscription. 

(7) Le Bas-Foucart 281 b (Wide, Lakonische Kulte^ p. 314 note; 

Ziebarth, Griech, Veremswesen^ p. 65). 

L, I. 7rpoT6vcnT€vovro<; cp. ILporovifcta {Ath, Mitt. ii. p. 37 No. 

171) and IlpoTo<y 6 V 7 ]<; (M. N. Tod, Sparta Catalogue, No. 503), 
both from Sparta. 

The following corrections in Le Bas-Foucart's text must also be 
made : — 

L. 2. ^eiKr]<^bpQV Tov Map/cou for Ntfcrfcpopov rov Mi[/c]ycou. 

L. 6. N6iA:[o]A:paT/(S)[a] for Zocrtp^o^ Nt[/cc>]Sa[/x]t8a.. 

L. 7. EYAAMO^ 3 NEIK for EuSa/^o? ’Az^Tt/cX€[oi;9]. We may 

perhaps transcribe Ei/Sayuo? (EvSa/zou) N€t/c[ta], though the 
omission of rov before Net/c[ta] is unusual : it is perhaps 
due here to want of space. 

L. 9. '‘AveU'i^ro^ HAN I , eg, ILav(/c)lparlSa] for ^AveUr^ro^; /S' 

TOV 'NcKclra, 

The last line has now disappeared except for some traces of lettering 
towards the end. 

21. Levctro (Leuctra), in house near skala, stele of red marble, 
’61 m. X *30 m. : letters *008. The stone is entire except at the right hand top 
corner, but the surface of the upper part of it is very badly damaged and 
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in many places no trace of lettering remains. At the foot is a projection for 
insertion into a socket. 

eiAHHA 


€NA 

KaiaYTA 
CtoicNoKoICo CAl 
A TACAC 4le^oYCA 
'oN^KPfM/RHKAsJXC 
AT(CTA€AoseTA|nO 
OTANrep hnam rP02€N oYcei M €)^l<Ai€Y€ P 
fcT^CTAcnoAeACTArrePHHAt'MKAKApi 
^ ‘PIAaNAITTRoaaIoYCKAI 
T'olCATCAeiANKAieiCArof^i 

le^Aror^ToiCKAlACrAIAHKAUniKoM aJ 
^'°'ffAcJAlTAAoVniTl 

6PI<PlAXVN(AA,vTANnpo56j|S€|CT0|eToNToY 

N| ACKAfATTOCT^IAAiri "1 KA1 rm 
OA|r/T-n.r>/rnnoAAlA|s/KAlToyC6+oPYC€n 
^'^^^4'Hf€ICTol€PoHToYTTO CiIaNocT 


10 


IS 


20 


[^ETrjetS^ 


€va 

Kal avT(D 5 

T 0?9 VO/JLOl^ 0<ja 

airacra^; hiiX<o>vaa\y\ 
ov €fcpivav ica 6 w<; 
aTLara. ’'ESo^e rat tto- 

[Xjet roi)v Teprivwfi mpo^evov*^ elfji^ev fcal €vep- 10 

[7]€Ta9 Ta? TToXect)? r&y Teprjv&v l^iKavSpi-- 
[S](a)p, B6J^o/cX6[tS](a)[p], ^iXoiva "iTTTToXatou^, Kal 
\y’\{ir)dpx^f>^-' cLVTOL^ areX^tav Kal €laa^ 6 vroL\j{\ 

[^a]l e^ayovTOL^ Kal aavXtav Kal eTTivofiiav 

l^K^al 7 a 9 evKrrjcnv (Ka)lolKia<; Kal ra XocTrari- 1 5 

[fi]ia Sera Kal rot? aXXoL<i Trpo^ivoL^i avTol<; t[6] 

[/t](a)l iKjovoi^s* avaypclyfrai, (S)e TOU9 e0opou9 tov[ 9] 
[Trjepi ^tXoyviSav rav nrpo^eviav et9 to iepov rov 
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[M](a);^aoz^09, fypd^jr(a)c Se Kal dvrl^ypacj^ov Ta[9] 7rp(o)- 

/cal aTTOcrrelXat y(p)[ci\(pb)fLa{r')[a TrojrJ Ta[z/] 20 
\7r\6\tv TMv "l7r7ro\aioi)v Kal rov^ i<p6p(o)u9 i7r[l ttj] 
[dv](a)ypa<f)fjt 649 to lepop rov llocrLSavoff t[ov e]- 
[tti] ciKpcoc. 

Mr. Tod sends me a few additional letters for line i (about two- 
thirds of way through), v oi htKaara[L]y which are important as indi- 
cating the services for which the Trpo^evia was granted. 

For the site of Gerenia see above, p. 16 1 : for conjectures as to 
that of Hippola see Mr. Frazer’s note ad Paus. iii. 25, 9. That at the date 
of this inscription both of these cities were members of the Eleuthero- 
laconian League is shown by the fact that a copy of the inscription is to 
be set up at the temple of Taenarian Poseidon, the meeting place of the 
League. According to Pausanias {loc, cif,) Hippola was in ruins in his day,, 
hence it is not included in the list of Eleuthero-Iaconian cities which he 
gives (iii, 21, 7). 

It is interesting to find the temple of Machaon indicated as the 
principal shrine of Gerenia, since it is also mentioned as such by Paus. (iii. 
26, 7). Strabo (viii. 4, 4) refers to the Temple of Triccaean Asclepius 
there, which seems to show that Asclepius and Machaon were worshipped 
together. 

L. 7. dc 6 Xovcra[v'] seems to be an error for SteXi;crGf[z^], ' put an end 
to ’ or ‘ reconciled.’ 

L. 19. ypw^ai written rPAH" Al by error of lapidary. 

L. 21. The second 0 of e<^opou9 omitted by error of lapidary. 

L. 32. The second A of dvaypatpyp was written A and never crossed. 

L. 23. The more usual formula for Taenarian Poseidon seems to be 
6 eVl Hatvdpcp (Collitz-Bechtel 4593) 4594)* 

22. Do.: Now in Gytheion Museum. Small base, two sides of 
which have similar wreath and inscr., ‘18 m. x *ii m. : letters *01 m. 

TIPKAAcO.) {T)L^{epto<i) K\{avUo^) Aeco- 

NIAACYOC viha^ uo? 

A S K A HD ’ AcrA:X7;7r[zw]. 

For the important cult of Asclepius at Leuctra, see Paus. iii. 26, 3. 

* N 
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23. Kardamyle, at well near stream, N. of lower town. Fragment of 
white marble funeral stele, *51 m, X '4S m., thickness *08 m., sawn off at the 
top to a point : letters ‘04 m. 


ASIfT 
ZENOZ I T 
TONYIONHF 


[’A](7)aa-i7r(7r)[o9] 
SevocrcTT^parov] 
Tov viov 7](p)[o)a]. 


All the letters here have apices. 

For the double cr, cp. G. Meyer, Grieclu Gram,^ p. 304 f., and 
S. Reinach, Traite d'Epigr, Grecque^ p. 257 f. 

For ^poacb of deceased persons in Laconia, cp. Collitz-Bechtel 4506 
4507, and M. N. Tod, Sparta Catalogue,^ No. 589. 


24. Palaiochora (Abia), built into 7rvpyo<; near Church of the Ilavayia. 
Architectural fragment of white marble from tomb, i m, high, *23 m. broad, 
with projecting cornice above and fluting below : letters '05 m. 


1 TPATDNIKDC 
<APXinnAN 
APICTEATHN 
El rONON 


(Z)TpaT6vtKO<; 
'Ap)(^L7r7rav 
^Apcaria t 7 }v 
€(K) yovop. 


There seem to be traces of lettering on the cornice above. 
The name 'Apta-rim recurs at Abia (C.I.G, 1307), 


In conclusion, I wish to express my warmest thanks to Mr. M. N. 
Tod, who has not only helped me in the elucidation of these inscriptions, 
but has also in many cases examined the stones, and to Dr. Adolf Wilhelm 
for assisting me in the interpretation of No. 14. 
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11 . 

Inscriptions from Gytheion and the Neighbourhood.^ 

Introdtiction, 

The following inscriptions include all those in Gytheion and the 
neighbourhood which either have never been published or have already 
appeared but require some correction. A large number of those published 
by Le Bas, particularly the longest of them, have since disappeared. This 
is doubtless due to the great demand for building material which the 
growth of the modern town has caused in recent years. 

When visited by Leake early in the nineteenth century it was little 
more than a village under the name of Marathonisi, lying along the foot 
of the hill of Kumaro.^ It has now extended both up the face of the hill 
and to the N., where it is already beginning to cover Palaeopolis, the site 
of the ancient town. The result has been twofold. In the first place, 
every available stone suitable for building purposes has been carried off, 
and little remains above ground — the theatre excavated by Mr. Skias for 
the Greek Archaeological Society in 1S91 is the only existing building of 
any importance now visible. Numerous inscriptions must thus have been 
built into houses, and more than one such was rediscovered while I was 
at Gytheion.’^ 

Secondly, another effect of this growth has been an extension of the 
town up the valley of the Gytheion River, where now runs the Sparta road. 
This was evidently also the line of an ancient road which was lined with 
tombs. It is here that in digging for the foundations of new houses 
numerous inscribed stelae have been discovered, and this fact accounts 
for the number of funeral inscriptions in this paper. 

Unfortunately, nothing has been found in recent years which can 
compare in interest with the two well-known early rock-cut inscriptions at 
the foot of Mt. Kumaro, The existing inscriptions, however, are numerous 

^ Nos. 1-5, 9, 10, 13-15 have been published by Professor J. B. Patsourakos, of Gytheion, 
JlpayfjLarela Trepl rod apxaiov VvOelov (Athens 1902) : his readings, however, require correction and no 
restorations are given. 

- See British Admiralty Chart and IMap in Le Bas, Voyage Arch.^ Itincraire^ PI. 26. 

^ E.g. Le Bas-Foucart 2340. 
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enough to show that throughout the last three centuries B.C. and the first 
two centuries A.D. Gytheion still retained some of the prosperity which 
it had enjoyed as the port of a dominant Greek State. 


From the Toimi of Gythemi. 

I. Gytheion Theatre, poros block built into the foundations of the 
stage-buildings, *92 m. X ’32 m. 1 letters *07 m. in I. I,*i2m. in L 2; they 
were filled with red stucco. 

^lAHMnNOEOZE @6o^i[vov] 

M 0 N 0 Z 

All these letters have apices^ 

The same two men are commemorated in an honorary inscr. from- 
Gytheion (Collitz-Bechtel 4567 ; Le Bas, Rev. Arch. 1845, p. 207 ;.Le Bas- 
Foucart 243) as having repaired e/c t^v Ihicov /Slcov to tepov ro tov ' A.7r6XK(ovo^ 
Tov 'TTOTL rai ciyopdt, 0 /cal e/c iraXaLOiv ')(p6vo)v /carrjpeLfxpievov /crX., and as 
Sa-irdvav /cal e^oSov pueytiXav TroiovpLevoL i/c rdiv lSlcdv jSccov eve/ca tov /cal to, 
Trpo^ TOV? 0eou<? T'rfpelv Sc/caca, /cal Tav Ihiav iraTpiha icf oaov ev hwaTOdi 
avvav^eiv. 

This fragment, which is not in its original position, may have formed 
part of an inscription on some other building set up or restored by Phile- 
mon and Theoxenos. Collitz-Bechtel remark of the honorary inscr. : ' Die 
Inschrift gehort in die vorsullanische Zeit,’ and our fragment is probably 
of about the same date. Some time probably would elapse before the 
material of one structure would be used again for another : this confirms 
what is likely on other grounds, viz., that these stage buildings were not 
erected till well into the Imperial Epoch (cp. A. N. Skias Upa/cri/cd t^9 
\\pX‘ 'Et-. 1891, pp. 71 ff.). 

2. Gytheion Museum : block of coarse bluish marble, *43 m. x 
*51 m., broken to left and damaged to right, though the edge is here 
preserved ; letters *035 m. 

jEA TOIN/ 

iNlOY rONt 

EKTjaNiAiaN w 
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- -- -- (@)6(a)[i9 A€cr](7r}oiv(ay 

[49 ? ’A^oXX](o))ihov [^5i^T](o)[z^] (r)ov (j')[a]- 

[? ov Kul ra ciyaX/xara'l eK r&v ISlcov /c:(a)- 
[reafcevacrev.'] 

L. I. @ea?9 Ae(TiroivaL<^ seems the most probable restoration and fits 
the space. The fourth fragment of a letter is certainly tt. 
©eal AecTTroivac is used of Demeter and Kore together 
Roehl, LG. A. 501). For worship of Demeter at Gytheion, 
cp. Paus. iii. 21,7; Collitz-Bechtel 4572, and perhaps Le Bas- 
Foucart 240, and 243 a, 1 . 40. 

L. 2. -muov is clearly the end of the name of the dedicator’s father. 

3. Do. : rough column, broken ; diameter *24 m., height *20 m., 
etters ’Oi m. ; found on the top of the Acropolis Plill : probably base of 
statuette. 

A 

rOKOlNONT 
ZIAZTooNIO 
fcdtaxhn 
5 TCUA2.IOAO 
PITONeE 

eiASIONEY N 

APOAONTI 

rcurriTH 

'A[ya0fj Tvx]]^] 

TO KOIVOV t[^V Aiovvy 

atao-TMv ^lo[j3dfcxa)v ri]V d^coXo]- 

ycordrrjp 

5 Td> d^ioXolycordrco Ti;9 Tre]- 

pl TOP ©e[or' evaejSeta^ Kal ri)<; Trpo? ror*] 
diaaov ev\yoia<^ eveKa Kara^iav 

a7roS6i^T(e)[9] 

Tip (67r)l Tr;[9 \Afcpo7r6Xeco<; /epcS?] 

An inscr, in honour of a lad}^ whose name is lost, set up by a 
religious society for the cult of Dionysus, of which she was a bene- 
factress. 
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L. 2. [ALovv]aLaarciop, the koivov was in honour of a male deity 
(top I* 6), and Dionysus is the only god whose votaries 

are denoted in inscriptions by a w^ord ending in -criaarcov. 

L. 3. 'lol^dfc^cov], which seems the most probable reading, confirms 
[Atovv]crta(TrS)v. lo/ 3 a/c;yo 6 occurs elsewhere in an inscr.. 
found by Dr. Dorpfeld between the Pnyx and Areopagus,, 
published by Dr. S. Wide (At/i. Mitt, 1894, pp. 248 ff.). 

L. S. The Doric genitive is noticeable: such lapses into dialect are 
not rare in Laconian inscriptions. 

L. 7. {jcaTO^iav xdpt]v a7roSoi/T(6)[9], cp, Kara^ia^ dm-ohihovre^ 

{LG, xii. I, 15s d, ll) and %dpLTa<^ dirohihovaL icara^La^ 
(Dittenb. Syll,^ 187, 1 . 44). 

On this class of inscriptions see E. Ziebarth, Das Griech. Verems- 
tvesen^ pp. 33-~69. They occur frequently in Asia Minor and the Islands,, 
but are rare in Greece itself except at Athens. Societies for Diony- 
sus-cult are found at Rhodes {I,G, xii. i, 155), Lindus {ib, 937),. 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum {B.C.LL, 1893, P- 3-), Perinthus (Dumont, Inscr, 
de la Thrace^ 72 c); also at Athens {I,G, iii. 1337, ii. pt. 5, 623 d, and see 
above). 

It is noteworthy that dedications in honour of ladies are particularly 
common at Gytheion. 

4. Do, : fragment of white marble, broken on all sides : measuring in 
height *13 m., in length 'c6 m,, letters -025 m. 

vON 

INA 

-bnD 

“FT 

5. Do.: sphere of coarse marble from Acropolis Hill; diameter 
'1 5 ra. : letters *02 m. 

w 

Perhaps a weight = 100 minas. 

6. Gytheion : found in digging foundations of shop of Aacr/cdpr)^, on 
the Sparta road, where inscr. still lies. Thin slab of white marble,. 
•23 m. X*29 m., with irregular edge; letters, which are very uneven, about 
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•017 m. Published by Condoleon {R.E.G. 1904, p. 2), who, however, gives 
the inscription in minuscules only. 


E AAHN 

BN HCKDI^NEN nEAArEIBAP®^P"J°'Jj^' 
KMMOiTYMBPNETEYI E N a a e E CC 

Al c2iE KATP I CA E ZiYWIH CKE E T E 

r- k. i I 7s V T n Y 


'EX\i]voiv 7rpofJia'^ovvT€<; * A.9 rival cov 

vavcrl re /cal Tte^cov rrXrjdo^ a/iivvofievOL 
dv')']cr/cofji€V iv 'ireXdyei /3ap/3apL/coc^ ^ccfyecriv' 

Kai pLOL rvfi^ov erev^ev dSeX<f>eo^j etjat SVtt' dcfypv (sic) 

5 Bh Be/ca Tph Be Buo) ^/jcrag irecov iviavrov (sic). 

Carelessness of the lapidary may account for the wrong spelling of 
ddppov and iviavrov^ in lines 4 and 5- L. i imitates an epigram, apiid 
Lycurg. Leocr. iii {Or, Att, cd, Eekker, vol. ill p. 268), attributed to 
Simonides {Poetae Lyrici, ed, Bergk./ vol. iii. p. 449), '^XK^ivcav irpo- 
lxaj(ovvre^ ' KBiiivaloi lA.apaBoyvi, This seems to show that "E\X, Trpopi. 'A.d, 
go together, and ttoX. is governed by apw,, unless, indeed, it is a mistake 
of the lapidary for TroXepucrraL 

The forms of the letters are very late. It may therefore be a late 
copy of an earlier inscription : or else it may refer to the defeat of the 
Goths by land and sea at Athens in the middle of the third century A.D. 
{Hist, Aug, xxiii, 13, Orosius, vii. 42 : see Gibbon, a/id Fall^ ed, Bury„ 

{. pp. 256-257). 


7. Gytheion Museum : top of stele of white marble, *21 m. x *24 m.: 
letters *04 m. 


XAH 

CUUTH 


x'“'(p)W 

StUT()?)[pt%09 ?] 
(Z7;V)[ 0)1/09 ?] 
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8. Do. ; top of grave-stele of white marble, found in digging the 
foundations of a house on the Sparta road, opposite the Church of Hagia 
Triada. The apex is elaborately ornamented with acanthus leaves. Two 
sides, measuring respectively *27 m. x *12 m. and *24 m. X *I2 m., are 
inscribed : letters *03 m. 

nANei-ipl ; npaTorEKoY2 UavdrjpLf; JlpcoToy6vov<; 

XAIPE ©yfathf;^ Xaipe Ovydrrjp. 

The name Ilav 6 r}pi<^ appears not to occur elsewhere: but Ildvdi^po^ 
{CJ.G. 1279), JlavBrjpa^ {ib.) and IlavdrjpicrKQc; {C,LG, 1278) are found at 
Sparta. 

9. Do. : fragment of white marble of architectural form with triglyph 
above, *32 m. X'4i m. : letters *035 m. 

AEIAA'X/ [? X(a)[pL^€i/6 ?] 

XAlfE" %at>e(T)[e]. 


10. Do. : fragment of tomb inscription found near the rock of 
TleXeK'i]T 6 , ’12 m. X *15 m. : letters ’025 m. 

GEO A 0e6(S)[oTO9 ? -] 

lATPOZ iarp6<; [ 

EAYTO eavro[v yvvatfco ?] 

The first line probably contained the name and patronymic of the 
person who set up the stone, the second line his profession and the 
name of the person commemorated, the last line a statement of their 
relationship. 

11. Do.: slab of white marble built into winepress in vineyard 
immediately E. of the theatre : letters ’03 m. 

OTENOYC oyhovc^ 

AAOY dXov 

12. Do. : outside Church of Hag. Demetrios. Le Bas-Foucart No. 
245. The following corrections should be made: — 
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L. 3. L.B.-F.read A2:i0A0rWTAH, the stone reads . . . F^^J. 

- L. S- „ „ AMINAIOY, ,, AMINAIOY. 

L. 9. „ „ ZENAPXIAA, >, „ ZENAPXIAA. 

L. 12. „ „ AnOAAWvJ, „ „ „ Ar[OAACLN'°\ 

(Le Bas-Foucart No. 243 is also now built into the S. wall of this 
Church.) 


13. Gytheion ; outside the NoyU.ap;)(;6toi/. Block of white marble 
*57 m, X '66 m. : letters '04 m. Published by Mr. A. N. Skias, ’E<^. ’A.pX- 
1892, pp. 193 f. No. 4. 


kaizapoz 

HPOAlZAnOH ATAZ 

ZAN TAM E TATOVriA 
THNAPXAI Ad 


Kaicrapo^ 

7) TToXt? d7rofcaracr\rj}]-' 
oravra fierd rov 7ra[rpo<^] 
rrjv dp')(^aca{tf) ['jroktreiav}] 


L. I. Skias reads _i ,K vl<; Ka/crapo? is certain ; the letters before 
it are lost. 

L. 2. Skias restores d^rro/caracrlTaOelaa] [roz^ Selva], which is 

too long and does not fit the -am^ra of 1. 3 : d^TroKarao-ljii]- 
(=> having completely re-established, cp. diTotcaT€<rr'i'i(re 
rdv TTarpLov 'rroXiTelav, in Decree of Byzantium, aptid 
Demosth. xviii. 112) seems more satisfactory. 

The inscription is perhaps in honour of the Emperor Tiberius, who 
is not otherwise represented among honorary inscriptions to emperors 
found at Gytheion. The first part would have consisted of his titles, and 
hTTOKaTacTT'^cravTa kt\. would refer to the privileges bestowed by his 
adoptive father Augustus upon the Eleuthero-laconian League (Pans. iii. 
21, 6; cp. Mommsen, Provinces of the Rom. E^np. i. p. 260). 


14. Gytheion Museum. Skias, loc. cit. p. 196 ff. No. 7. This 
inscription, which was only lately removed to the Museum, has suffered 
severely since Mr. Skias saw it, having been used as a doorstep : a squeeze 
showed nothing. The copy here given will be found in some cases to 
support, in others to supplement, Mr. Skias’ reading. The inscription 
consists of four separate poems all in memory of the boy xAttalus ; the 
divisions are marked in the margin of the stone. 
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(a) 7ripT€ jJLG Kal hm erSyv o l3apv<^ fMiro^ 7](p)Traa€ {MoLp)ot)P, 

’'ArraXe, aepbvordTrjf; ^ ^ >; 9 ' 

rov ao^Lav aGKovvra ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

"'ArraXop evfxoipcp 'Xprjcrdfievov (fjb)o[pL](p, 

To(cyap) juLT] XvTreZcr^e 5 

• el (pcXop icrrl 6€ol<; 6^[i/\p (€))(€lp (0d)uaTOP. 

(/9) ’ATTaXo9 evddh^ e^rjjSo^ err) (X)po'\cL<i\ ^efc\_(i\'TrevT€ 
fcelrat rpv Movacop ^ ^ crocfylrip. 

Tovro Se Svo’TTjpoco'tp ev dv9pco7r[oL]a(c)p e[S]€[i^]ez/ 

dvrjcnccdVi ft)? {dfy)a6{p)v nrdv \_o\\iyo')(^pdvLov. lO 

(fy) '^AttoXov dfcpdl^[o\vTa A:a[X]o(z^ K)a(l) '^prjarop €^r}/3ov 
^pjra^ev ra')(^ivr) polpa TTpo<^ dOavdrov^, 
ovTTCo ry€vadp[ep]op w ^ yovevatp 

^ijcravd' r)\iKlrip [? conj. eh ^eKa’TrevTaerr}.‘\ 

0 ')(^p6vo<; dv6pco7roi<; 15 


(8) ^(alpoL^ & TrapoBlra ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

’'ArraXo?, ov (8)at/jL(ov ijpTraae - w ^ _ 

fiXXa TraTpo^s 

prjTpcx; 8ew^ Ti;%?]?. 20 

yXLKLTjv, fjbdde^ XoiTTOP ir&v OvijcrKO) heH^direvre] 

T779 dp 6 Tfj<; iXdd)v T^[?] P'€y(d)[X]r)<; i'lr dfc{pL)\p]v~\. 

15. Do.: fragment of grave stele, broken off at the top, measuring 
'46 m. X '43 m. : letters ’035 m. Published by A. N. Skias, loc. cit, 
p. 203, No. 10. 



[_Kal 3>](tXo)/fXe/8a 
'^alpere. 


Mr. Skias reads KCKA 61A A, which certainly is not borne out by the 
stone, and restores [Se?z^a Kal [ l^t\{Ko)KXeiha [ ')(aipeTe. The above seems 
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the most probable restoration. At each side of the inscription is 
engraved a curious and very rough representation, apparently of a 
funeral stele. 


Fro 7 n the Neighbourhood of Gytheion. 

16. Near Mavrovouni, 2| kilometres south-west of Gytheion: frag- 
ment of the white marble cornice of a tomb built into the steps in front of 
the house of Nia77opa/t:o9, '65 m. x ’14 m. ; letters *03, 

HPIAANOCKAAAIOnHTHlAI/ 

’YlptSavoq l^aWtoirr) rfj tS/(a) [dvyarpL or r^vvaiKC], 

’HptSavo^ is found as a proper name on coins of Chios {Brit, Mus, 
Cat, of Coins, Ionia, etc,, p. 331-2). 

17. Near village of Chosiari (the later city of Las), 9 kilometres 

south-west of Gytheion, at the well of Baa-/Aeto9 Ti^v^oXardm ^; : two frag- 
ments of a grave inscription, (i) with *32 m. by ’17 m. ; (2) with 

the rest of the inscription, r3i m. by ’17 m., joined with a f- ^ shaped 

clamp. The letters measure *035 m. 

AlOKAH^ EYAAMIAA^ K/ aHPATO^ 

lEPO^XAIPE KAEAPXO:SEI 

l&vSapbiSa<; K[aX]y]paro^ 

L 6 po<i K.\eap')(o^ E 

The third name in the first line appears to be Ka\»/paT09, a name not 
otherwise found ; but the form occurs (IG. ii. 3098). 

Tepo? of the deceased is found elsewhere in Laconia (Collitz-Bechtel, 
4580, at Pyrrhichus ; 4582, at Teuthrone). 

18. Village of Chosiari, at a small khani on the site of Las, 8 kilo- 
metres south-west of Gytheion ; fragment of white marble tomb-inscrip- 
tion, 73 m. by '09 m. : letters *03 m. 

N E X AIPEOETH i3 --vex^V^err] 

iW LAldi O [;S>«<ra 9 ir'(l 3 )- 

19. Levetsova, i8 kilometres north-east of Gytheion ; inscription on 
Dioscuri relief built into village fountain. The first line only is published 
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by Dressel and Milchhoefer, Athen. Mitt. ii. p. 389 (after Ross, 
Konigsreisen^ ii. p. 242), the first two lines in CJ,L. iii. 493. 

DIIS • CASTORI • ET • POLLVCI • SACRV[M] 

DOMVS • AVGVSTI • DISPENSATOR 
DEBIT • ET • DEDIC AVIT 

I wish most gratefully to acknowledge the generous assistance of my 
friend Mr. M. N. Tod in the elucidation of these inscriptions, and to 
thank Prof. Patsourakos of Gytheion for pointing out numerous inscrip- 
tions and giving me every facility in the Museum under his charge. 

Edward S. Forster. 


Additional Note on Inscription No. 15 from Koutiphari. 
{^See page 173 alwvc.) 


I have just received impressions of the whole of this inscription from 
Mr. Bosanquet, who has had it removed from the window-sill of the 
schoolhouse. 


Nlko^GENlAA^TAinAHlct^AI 
TEPoNTEYnN A N E ^ HkE 
AYTo^TEkAI no inn ATPo^P 
ATHPNlHo^OENlAA^nPoBElP 
5 AHAt^TA^innoTANAPIAhJ^Y 
NEcj)oPEYoNTAANl TAMEH 
Nikoi^OENlAAHE Tnil Pnill 
oNKAl^YNHAAniXPH^TAI 


Ntf€oa6evtSa<; rai Ilaht^at 
jepovrevcjov avecn-jKe 
auro? re Kal ho rw warpo^ tt- 
aT7]p NifcocrBevlSaf;, mrpo^ecTr- 
aha? Ta( 9 ) ai& ttot avhpiav crv- 
vej>opevovra avi\^<T]Tdpbev 
l^LKoadevihav e[7/] rcot l[e\poit h- 
ov KoX crvv fcaXcoc 'gpTjardi. 


L, 4. npo/SetTraha? = TTpofeLirdcra^ = 7rpo6L7rdcrrj<;. 

L. 5. TA^in is perhaps a mistake of the lapidary for TA^^in=:Ta9 
end) = T^9 Oeov. 

HotAN APIAN presents considerable difficulty: it may possibly 
= 7r/}09 dvhpeiav used adverbially = dvZpeico^, 
dvLardpLev must be a Doric present infin. act of dvicrrrjpii, 
depending on irpoeiTrdcrr}^, 
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L- 7» must be for XPV^^V) come from x,PW'^V^j ^ speaker 

of oracles. If, as seems pi'obable, we have the whole inscrip- 
tion, it is difficult to see what is the construction of hop ; 
perhaps the whole phrase is some local formula. 

I have again to thank Mr. Tod for his kind assistance, 

E. S. F, 

A/ajf 12, 1905. 



THE MONASTERY OF DAOU. 


In the last volume of the Annual Mr. Heaton Comyn published a 
description and drawings of this ruined monastery, which lies hidden 
away among the woods on one of the south-eastern spurs of Mount 
Pentelicus. It seems worth while to add what little is known of its 
history, and also some notes on its construction. For the latter I have 
to thank Mr. Pieter Rodeck, whose extensive knowledge of Byzantine 
churches enables him to speak with authority. 

From a ai^lXktov of Timotheus, Patriarch of Constantinople, dated 
1614, it appears that the monastery was entitled ?; 'travpoTTTjryLaKr) Mopi] 
Tov IlavTOt(f)dTOpo<? 'tdorripo^ XpLcrrov Taw, and that it had been 

rebuilt some years before in the time of Jeremias II, whose Patriarchate 
began in 1572.^ Presumably the tower at the south end of the church 
was added at this time. But the expression used, dvrjyetpav i/c /SdOpcov, 
implies something more, perhaps the rebuilding of the body of the church. 
In any case there is reason to think that the domes of the existing church 
are not contemporary with the main structure. On this point Mr. Rodeck 
writes; ‘The cylindrical portion intervening between the hemisphere of 
the main dome and the circular string-course, and the angle-domes pro- 
truding through the roof, are characteristics of late Byzantine work, and 
may perhaps date from a more or less extensive reconstruction.' On 
the other hand the ground-plan, as Dr. Lampakes long ago pointed out,“ 
seems to date from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

‘ The main distinguishing feature of the church,' Mr. Rodeck continues, 
‘ is the hexagonal instead of octagonal system of arches leading up to the 
dome, which preclude the possibility of having north and south arches 

1 The documents relating to Daou are published by Mr. D. G. Kambouroglou in his MvT^fjLeia 
rris ^IffTopias ruv *Adr}micoyf i. l86 and ii. 49, and in his ^laropia r&r 'Adrjvaicov, i. 380. 

2 AeAriov rrjs Xpi(rriaviK7js 'Apx^toAoyiKTjs 'Eraipdas^ ii. (1S92-4), 23-27. ComjDare his 
Mimoircs sur ks AntiqtdUs clirUknnes de la Grke (Athens, 1902), pp. 37, 38. 
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corresponding to the east and west arches or vaults of the Naos, thus 
destroying the cruciform system found in the other churches of the 
Commenian group. This, doubtless, was considered by the Byzantine 
builders an objection to the hexagonal s^^stem, and is sufficient to account 
for this form of construction not being repeated elsewhere. This objection 
would not be felt by the Turkish builders of the mosque at Cairo.^ 

The mosque in question (Fig, i in Mr. Comyn*s paper) is the Gami^a 
el-Melekeh Sofiya. According to Baedeker’s Egypt, p. 49, it was built 
in 1611. 

The white marble columns and panels, and the variegated red marble 
capitals of the screen (Fig. 2 in Mr. Comyn’s paper) must have formed 
part of a still older church, but it is possible that they were brought from 
elsewhere. The oldest elements in the church are some sculptured 
marble stele-heads built into the face of the tower, derived perhaps from 
an ancient site a little to the south-east of the monastery.^ The finial 
over the central dome is a marble table-support of familiar classical type. 

The destruction of the monastery by pirates is placed by tradition 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. The story is most fully 
related by Kambouroglou.- 

Daou may be reached in a day’s excursion from Athens. It lies 
far along the Marathon road, within three miles of the eastern shore of 
Attica, and about the same distance north of the hamlet of Pikermi. 
Thence it is approached by a footpath, which brings one in forty minutes 
to the little church of "K^yia Tlapao-fcevr}, and a quarter of an hour later 
to a group of old plane-trees which mark the confines of the monastery. 
It is seldom visited now except by shepherds ; but traces of an overgrown 
carriage-road recall the period when Queen Amalia sometimes had her 
tent pitched here, and spent a long summer day in this cool retreat.^ 

This note must not end without a word of gratitude to Mr. Alexander 
Skouses, lately Minister of Foreign Affairs at Athens, who was so kind 
as to put the farmhouse on his Pikermi estate at Mr. Comyn’s disposal, 
and thus provided him with a convenient base of operations. 

^ Compare Milcbhofer, Karten von Attika, Text, vL p. 39. 

- Uaropia tSjv 'A 67 )valcov, i. p, 3S2. 

Sir Thomas Wyse, Impressions of Greece (London, iS/r), pp. 46-48. 

R. C. B. 



EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. III. 


(Plate IV.) 


§ i.~Nomenclature. 

The rapid increase of our knowlege of prehistoric Aegean antiquities- 
has inevitably brought with it the necessity for repeated amplification of 
nomenclature. In Schliemann’s day, and for some time after, ‘ Mycenaean ’ 
seemed easily to cover the field. Presently ‘ Proto- and Pre-Mycenaean ’ 
had to be invented. Until lately in Crete all bronze-age fabrics were 
divided (and the division was taken as chronological as well as according 
to style), into Kamares and Mycenaean, although considerable overlapping 
was observed. This division, though roughly not untrue of the bulk of 
the pottery, is now found to be too general. It rested on the fact that 
the earlier fabrics are prevailing light-on-dark, the later dark-on-light,, 
but neglected the fact that the two styles existed side by side from the 
beginning, and that their succession is merely a succession of prominence 
rather than of exclusive existence. Thus these terms can only be fitly 
used to describe technique, not in a chronological sense. Finer sub- 
divisions are also now possible. Dr. Evans has introduced for this 
purpose the word ^ Minoan ' and its divisions, to cover all the Cretan 
bronze age, using ^ Middle Minoan ’ to cover generally the ‘ Kamares- 
period ' and ‘ late Minoan ' for the succeeding ' Mycenaean ' period when 
dark-on-light design prevailed, certain considerations of script being taken 
into account. These are preceded by the ‘ Early Minoan,’ which cover 
all fabrics between the Neolithic and the ‘Middle Minoan.’ With regard 
to the subdivisions of these periods, it is too soon to speak very definitely 
of the divisions of the Early Minoan at Palaikastro, though this year has- 
largely increased our knowledge. In the Middle Minoan period we can 
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recognize clearly two well-represented divisions. The first comprises the 
fine ware from the ossuaries, and is Class A of last year’s report 
ix. p. 301), The colours used are white and red ; the designs are still 
stiff and quasi-geometric, and no naturalistic decoration is yet found. 
The second division of this period covers the poorer ware of class B, 
which was shown last year to be later than Class A. Now, however, 
deposits in the town, and especially the one from ^ 20 described below in 
§ 5, show that this ware of Class B is really the coarse pottery of a 
period whose fine ware far excels Class A. The fact that only the coarser 
vases were found in the cemeteries shows that the people of Palaikastro, 
like other ancient peoples, discovered that it was not necessary to give the 
dead of their best. To this second division belongs, in fact, the finest 
polychrome light-on-dark ware, in which yellow paint is used in addition 
to the older red and white, and the finest thin egg-shell ware. Of both 
of these this year we found fine specimens. The designs are now free 
and floral, and the dark-on-light style becomes commoner. From its 
freer character the cup shown in B.S.A. ix. p. 305, Fig. 4, No. 3, should 
probably be placed here. Following these comes a style, represented as 
yet by only a few sherds, clearly earlier than the Late Minoan, and yet 
later than the finest polychrome ware just described. It marks a stage in 
the disappearance of the polychrome idea, in the disappearance of the 
yellow and orange tints used earlier to supplement the red and white, 
and the buff ground of the clay is seen more frequently, giving the 
effect of a dark-on-light decoration. These three periods cover the ground 
of Dr. Evans’ Middle Minoan, and we may follow him in calling them 
Middle Minoan I., II. and III. respectively. Although the decoration of 
this time is prevailingly light-on-dark, it must be emphasized that the 
essence of the Middle Minoan style is the use of polychrome effects, and 
it is this that distinguishes it from the following Late Minoan manner, when 
the potter relied for his effect solely upon the beauty of the design itself. 

Contemporaneously with this change of aim came a strong impulse 
towards naturalism in- design ; already in the finest polychrome ware 
natural flowers are introduced, and the tendency may be seen at its height 
in vases of the Late Minoan I. period, such as the two from the pit at 
Zakro, published by Mr. Hogarth in J.H.S. xx. 

Last year’s Report sets out the divisions into which the Late Minoan 
may be considered to fall, divisions which seem to correspond pretty 

O 
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closely with the Knossian scheme. Mr. Bosanquet has described (B.S.A. 
IK. p. 281, S 3) two divisions of the Early Mycenaean, illustrating the 
pottery of both of them, and connecting them with contemporary events 
that have left their mark on the ceramic history of the neighbouring 
settlement at Zakro. The first of these divisions seems to correspond 
with the culture of the Later Palace at Knossos at the end of its First 
Period, the second to the contents of the Palace at the time of its 
destruction. To the first of these phases Dr. Evans has given the name 
Late Minoan I. ; objects belonging to the second are classed as belong- 
ing to the Palace Style. This latter term is too local for general adop- 
tion, and it will be more convenient if we name these two divisions 
respectively Late Minoan 1 . and Late Minoan II. To the latter belongs 
the ‘Mycenaean’ painted ware described in BS.A. ix. 3~i2, pp. 
309-314. The rarity of the ware of the earlier period at Palaikastro, 
with the exception of the earlier stratum in /3 10 and /9 13, is referred to 
in B.S.A. ix. p. 309. These two periods see the abandonment of the 
polychrome style, the only relic of which is the use of white paint, still 
frequent in Late Minoan I. The free naturalism of this latter yields in 
the .second period to the fine spirit of decorative conventionalism of the 
Palace style, which in its turn gives way to the formalism of the Late 
Minoan III. This is the pottery of the ‘ Late Mycenaean period’ of the 
chronological scheme given in B.S.A. ix, p. 281, described in 13-1 S, 
pp. 3i5“320, where it is presented a.s forming two classes, the first, that 
found in the filled-up bath-room of Block 7, and the second (§ 14), from 
the latest floor-deposits notably in 7 9. These two divisions into which 
Late Minoan III. falls may provisionally be called Late Minoan III., 
a and b. No clear line of division can however be drawn. The earlier 
shades into the later, just as it itself is reached by a gradual transi- 
tion from Late Minoan 1 1 , wares. To the latter part of this period 
belongs the Re-occupation of the Palace of Knossos. 

With regard to the question of periods and their correspondence from 
site to site, it must be observed that the history of Cretan pottery shows 
no breaks, but presents each phase developing out of the preceding one. 
Ill a development that is thus a continuous proces.s, ‘periods’ fixed by 
examining floor deposits left by a fire or a desertion are no more than 
sections cut across the ever-changing series, If the disaster is a sufficiently 
wide one,« affecting more than one settlement, there will be actual identity 
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in the ' periods/ making allowance for local differences. If it have any 
deep political meaning it may for a time arrest development sufficiently to 
make the section a real period. If on the other hand it be merely local, 
such as a fire in a town destroying a few houses, no exact correspondence 
with the floor deposits left is to be sought on any other site. 

Making these reservations the following synchronisms may be set 
down : — 


CRETAN SITES. 


Pacaikastro. 


Early Mutoan, 

H, Nikolais liurial. 

B.S.A. i). 336. 

Ta and early 

strata in 5 32 . See 
following reptA'l. 
Pearliest elements in 
ossuaries. 


Mhidic MlnoaiK 

(a) Middle iMinoan 1 . 

‘ Cla.ss A ’ from ossu- 
aries and town de- 
}iosits. E.S.A, ix. 
p. 303. 

(//) Middle ^Miiioan II. 

‘ Class B ’ from rissii- 
aries and town ile- 
posits {ILS..L ix. 
p. 304), and depo,sit 
in I 20 (see report 
following). 

(A }^IiddleMinoan III., 
represented l>y a few 
fragments in \ 20 - 


IvNOSSOS. 


j Early deposits. 

I 

1 


Earlier Palace and 
period of founda- 
tion of the Later 
Palace, cf. B.S.A. 
ix. p. 21, note, 
and X. p. 13. 


Other Sites. 


Zak)o. luirly Cave- 
j Burial, ILS.A. vii. 
p. 144. 

I //. Ouoiiphrhs dep<j- 
sit. Evans, Cretiui 
\ Pictoyraphs. 

■ Pottery from Jasi/l/A 
! near Gotiruld^ and 
early Geometrical 
ware from Gonniid- 


Phiif'Aos, Earlier 
Palace. 

Deposit in the Ka^- 
mdrcs Cave. 


Late jMinoan- | 

((7) Lute Minoan L j 
Burned stratum in /3 | 
10 and 13 \P>,S,A. 1 
ix. p. 2S4), and rare | 
remains elsewhere t 
in the town. | 


,ate jMinoan I. ; 
phase reLiched at 
close of P'irst 

Period of Later 

1 'alace. 


Zakro. The pottery 
from the pits. 
Pt,S A. vii. /.//. 5 . 
xxiii. p. 248. 

The greater pan 
Gournld deserted 
at til is time. 


NON-CRETAN 

SITES. 


Cycladic and Ainoryan 
period. 

'Pivy, Second City, 
Phylakopi. The Pdrst 
City comes lietwcen 
thi.s ami the next 
period. 


PhyhikopL Some Ka- 
mdres ware found in 
the Second City. 


I 


j PhyhikopL S ecu ml City, 
i See Melian or Tlieran 

; vase found in Knossian 

] Temple Re|iositury. 

j B.S.A. ix. p. 50. 

! LMycenac, Shaft graves. 
; hegin. 


O 2 
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CRETAN SITES. 

NON-CRETAN 

Palaikastro. 

Knossos. 

Other Sites. 

SITES. 

{l>) Late Minoan II. 
Block ^ i~22 deserted. 
Floor deposits in e, 
and fillers from 5 . 

j Palace style. The 
phase reached at , 
the destruction of 
the Later Palace. 

Zakro. Pottery from ' 
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Iron age. Geometrical Pottery. 


The periods specially illustrated by this season’s work are the Early 
Minoan and Late Minoan III a. The pottery of ' Class B ’ has been raised 
to its rightful position as the humbler ware of the Second Middle Minoan 
period by the discovery of the finer fabrics that are contemporary with it, 
whilst the quantity of Late Minoan I. pottery has been largety increased. 
The several new fabrics, almost new to Palaikastro, that fall under the 
Early Minoan will be described, with the circumstances of their discovery, 
in the following section. 

§ 2 . — Ta 'E\Xy]VLKd AND EaRLV MiNOAN DISCOVERIES. 

Although the slopes of the /caarpL had been rifled by native diggers 
there were indications on the southern side, at a site called Td 'EXXrjpi^d, 
that something still remained. The trial pits struck at once two small 
burial-enclosures, lying close together. The northern of the two proved 
to be a structure some six by seven metres, with the western wall lacking, 
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divided into two unequal compartments. The earth was very shallow, 
and the walls, only a foot or so high, almost appeared above the surface. 
The objects found in it were Early and Middle Minoan ; the burial is 
thus the earliest yet found at Palaikastro. One compartment contained a 
few bones and a fragment of a skull, the other nothing that could be 
identified as a human bone, but a number of Early and Middle Minoan 
vases, a very finely worked shallow stone basin with four lug-handles, a 
fragment of a triton-shell, an object constantly found in the ossuaries, and, 



Fig. I.— Early Minoan Vases. (Scale i:6.) 


perhaps the most interesting of all, a small clay model of a flat-bottomed 
boat with a raised prow and the remains of two thwarts. 

The position of the vases and other objects, not with the remains, as 
in the Middle Minoan ossuaries, but in a separate though adjacent 
and communicating compartment, is of great interest. From the 
small number of bones it would seem that this was the tomb of one 
man only. After burying the body in the one compartment, it seems 
as if the other was left open as a sort of mortuary chapel for offerings, 
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and the vases used for this purpose allowed to accumulate. By means of 
these vases we can date the burial. Besides a number of fragments, 
twenty-five vases Avere found fairly complete. Of these three resembled 
egg-cups, eleven were long-nosed jugs, and eleven were small Middle 
Minoan vases like those from the other ossuaries. The Early Minoan 
character of the egg-cups and long-nosed jugs is proved by the discovery 
this year of fragments of similar vases stratified below Middle Minoan 
remains in the excavation of S 32 described below. Fig, i shows these 
jugs and cups together with the boat. The jug / with stripes of dull black 
paint is also shown in Fig. The finding of both Early and Middle 
Minoan vases here shows that the continuous tendance of the tomb lasted 
on into Middle Minoan times. The discovery also this year at Patema 
of a two-faced ivory stamp and a bronze dagger, both of forms which, thanks 
to recent discoveries at H. Triadha near Phaestos supplementing the 
deposit at H. Onouphrios, can now be definitely set down as Early 
Minoan, show clearly that some of these Middle Minoan ossuaries were 
already in use in the preceding period- 

The full bearing of the Early Minoan ware in this burial is 
apparent when it is connected with the finds above-mentioned in the 
deeper strata underlying B 32 . This was a small paved room belonging to 
the Late Minoan III Mansion. Below the pavement and at the level of the 
foundation of the ashlar wall that bounds the room on the west, were 
found cups of the early cemetery types shown in B.S.A. ix. p. 302, Nos, 
I and 2, belonging, that is, to the early part of the Middle Minoan 
period. Below the '60 m. occupied by this stratum was *50 m. of earth 
containing but few sherds, but amongst them some showing geometrical 
designs of hatched triangles and circles on a dark ground. The best, and 
amongst them one with a similar design in dark-on-light, are shown in 
Fig. 2, a, j and k. These were supplemented by a number of such 
sherds from deep down in a trial trench that was sunk in the field west 
of Block B (Fig. 2 I?~/, h, i, and /). 

This ware, the latest that Dr. Evans has classed as Earl}' Minoanp is 
as }"et only thus scantily represented at Palaikastro.- The patterns are the 
same as those described b}' Dr. Evans, BS.A. ix. p. iS, 19, hatched chevrons, 
dots, and hatched triangles joined at the apex. Tliese triangles are some- 

^ ix. p. 19. 

“ Oreat quantiUc.s of such sherds have now been found at Gournia. 
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times formed by the quadrants of a circle, each circle being, as in Fragment 
f in the figure, joined to the next in the pattern by transverse lines pro- 
ducing somewhat the effect of a spiral. Side by side with these patterns 
are found rough dark stripes laid directly on the clay, as in Fragment /, 
As far as the forms can be made out, cups are as usual most frequent, 
but hole-mouthed jars and jugs are found. This entire!}^ geometrical 



Kic. 2.-— Eaklv INIixoan Gi-:oMi-:rKic Wari:. (Scale 1:2 . 1 


style of ornament is nearh' as stiff as the incised patterns which it so 
clearly imitates. It thus shows us a fresh step in the progress of Minoan 
art from the rigidity natural to incised work through the stiff early Middle 
Minoan style to the free naturalism that marks the beginning of the Late 
Minoan period. 

Below this geometrical ware again at a depth of roo below the founda- 
tion of the Late Minoan wall was found a thickl}' packed stratum of broken 
pottery, *15 to -35 thick, resting upmi untouched soil. This was identically 
the same fabric as the Early IMinoan vases found irt the burial at Td 
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"EWriviKa. All the pottery was much broken, but it was possible to 
recognize the shape of the egg-cup vases, the long-beaked jugs, some of 
the fragments of which were decorated with the same black stripes as the 
jug from Ta ^EXXrjviKd shown in Fig. 3, Cups with a small lug-handle and 
spout, and a groove along the edge, were also made out These are 
identical with a cup found by Mr. Hogarth in an early cave burial at Kato 
Zakro. It is figured in BS,A. vii. p. 144, Fig. 52, being the first on the 
left in the second row. It is there associated with incised ware like that 
from the Palaikastro ossuaries, a geometrical dark-on-light ware, and a cup 
that looks almost Middle Minoan. As a collection of Early Minoan 
fabrics this Zakro burial is extremely valuable. Another shape was almost 
fully pieced together from the S 32 fragments. This is the one-handled 
vase with long horizontal spout shown in Fig. i, /^, in the bottom row. This 
extraordinary vessel resembles a vase found in 1902 on the gravel ridge 
figured in BS.A. ix. p. 307, Fig. 7, No. i, as the parent of the Middle 
Minoan bridge-spouted one-handled jars. Both of these spouted vases and 
many of the sherds show the highly polished surface, red shading into black, 
noticed by Mr. Hogarth in describing the cup from Kato Zakro. The 
ware, though well made, shows no certain traces of the use of the wheel. 
The handles are attached in the peculiar way characteristic of the early 
geometric ware of Phylakopi.^ They are stuck through a hole made in 
the side of the vase, and the clay smoothed off outside and, where the 
mouth of the vase is sufficiently large for this to be possible, inside also. 
This set of vases is especially valuable, as both the shapes and the technique 
are so marked and distinct, that even quite small sherds can be recognized 
and used for dating the deposit in which they occur.^ 

But B 32 carries us still further back. In digging out the whole room 
in search of more of this ware, it was found that the surface of the rock was 
very irregular. In one place there was a pocket, *45 to *55 m. deeper than 
the rest of the room, which contained the earliest ware of all, although, 
curiously enough, actually above this ware no sherds of the sort just 
described were found. Its depth and character, however, leave no doubt 
as to its earlier date. Though it was all in small pieces it was possible to 
put together three fairly complete vases. These are roughly hand-made of 
a smooth reddish clay, without polish or slip. Of the vases put together, 

^ Phylakopi^ p. 94. 

- A splendid set of complete vases of this style has been found at Basilike near Gournia. 
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one is a rough jug ‘22 m. high, another, shown in Fig. 3 «, is a similar jug 
with a geometrical decoration of hanging loops in white paint, a decoration 
found also on incised ware. The third vase is of greater interest. It is 
the upper part of an askos, with a much ruined decoration of white lines, 
which, so far as the handle and fragment of lip preserved go, resemble the 
geometric beaked jugs from Melos shown in Phylakopt, PI. IX. Except for 
its more open mouth, another interesting parallel is afforded by the shape 
given by Dr. Evans, Cretan Pictographs, p. 63, Fig. 52 a, as taken from 
the most primitive class of triangular sealstones. 



Fig. 3. — Early Minoan Jugs. (Scale i :3.) 


Though it is tempting, it would perhaps be premature to take these 
three successive styles as a basis for establishing subdivisions in the Early 
Minoan period.^ The place of the later incised fabrics especially must first 
be more clearly determined. Meanwhile certain objects found with this 
pottery are worth recording, as indications of the external relations of 
Palaikastro at this time. Thus amongst the upper stratum of Early 

^ In a paper read before the Archaeological Congress at Athens after this was written. 
Dr. Evans was able to class the second of these, the ware of Fig. i, as Early Minoan II, and the 
third, the ware shown in Fig. 2, as Early Minoan III. 
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Minoan ware characterized by the long-beaked jugs were found (i) a 
fragment of obsidian, and (2) a fragment of an ostrich egg. Two much- 
broken triton-shells were of course local. The lowest level gave an 
indication pointing to a positive date, for amongst these sherds was found 
a clay ‘ loom- weight ^ of a somewhat unusual oval form with a circular 
seal-impression on one side. The design consists of four spirals converg- 
ing from the circumference, and closely resembles that engraved on two 
stones in the Candia Museum, one from Knossos and the other from, 
H. Onouphrios. 

The structure at Ta 'EXXrjvtKd close by the Early Minoan burial 
described above was found to be a small Middle Minoan ossuary of the 
same type as that found on the gravel ridge in 1902 {SS.A. viii. p. 290), 
but smaller and simpler. It consisted of only two compartments, side by 
side, enclosed b}^ low walls ; one of these was very small, and contained 
only one burial. This was struck first, and yielded at once a triangular 
engraved prism-seal of white steatite. The body had rested on a layer of 
small round pebbles from the sea, such as were often mixed with plaster 
for the floors in the houses. The only other objects found were a few 
sherds and a pierced stone. The larger division, about 4*00 by 5*00 m., was 
on the other hand, quite full of bones, closely packed together. The 
interments were certainly not all secondary, for there were two clear cases 
of contracted burials. The bodies, as in the contracted burial found last 
year at Patema {B.S.A. ix. p. 354, Fig. 5), lay on the left side, with the 
head towards the east. The condition of the bones was worse than in the 
other cemeteries, and the skulls in particular were much crushed. There 
was a good deal of pottery, all of the Middle Minoan kind yielded by the 
other ossuaries. Twenty-three vases were complete, of which eleven were 
the plain handleless cups shown In B.S,A, ix., p. 302, Nos. 6, 6a, 6b. No 
painted ware was found. The other finds, besides the prism-seal 
mentioned above, were, a small bronze button plated with gold foil, tw^o 
miniature bronze sickles, a quartz crystal, a pair of bronze tweezers and a 
small stone vase. 

§ 3. — Blocks k and a. 

A little west of the town-site lies a hillock called to KecpaXdfci or rov 
Kovd TO K€(j>dXty the Kovdhe^ being a family living at Karydhi, to wdiom 
the land formerly belonged. The west side and top of the hillock are 
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rocky, but on the better covered east and north slopes ancient walls crop 
up above the surface. The owner of the field on the south side was known 
to have improved his land by pulling out blocks of stone, but enough 
grountl was left on the east and north with traces of walls to make it plain 
that a group of houses lay beneath the surface. 

A trench by the side of a promising wall soon uncovered the doorway 
of a house, opening on a street. In the landward direction this street, on 
each side of which a house was cleared, soon disappeared on entering the 
field which had been cleared of stones. Efforts, as yet unsuccessful, were 
made to follow it in the direction of the town, for although the field lying 
between Kecj^aXcUi and House S has been much cleared by its present 
owner, yet, from his account of its original condition and from the inclica- 
tions given by trial trenches, it seems clear that the settlements were 
continuous over this area, and that therefore the piece of street at 
KecjiaXciKL must have formed part of the general system of streets in the 
town. 

The first house to be excavated {k on the plan) was the one running up 
the hill, of which the doorway and megalithic front wall were found by the 
first trench on the west side of the street. The part of this house not dug 
lies in the adjacent field, and is therefore probably too much destroyed 
to be worth clearing. We cleared the good etitrance with two steps and a 
number of rooms rather larger than usual A detached structure in the 
middle of the house seems to have been the foundation of a staircase, 
probably of wood, leading to an upper storey. That such a storey existed 
is shown by the discovery of a quantity of the plaster mixed with small 
round pebbles, of which floors were commonly made, so much broken up 
and confused as almost certainly to have fallen from a higher level The 
rooms were disappointingly empty. A fine bronze stiletto, *195 m. long, 
square in section, running down to a point at one end and at the other 
shaped to go into a handle, was found, with the usual rough stone 
implements ; a pestle with a narrowed neck and mullers and hammers, and 
lastly a rough piece of stone with a highly polished cylindrical hollow, 
which suggests the idea that it is the socket in which the pivot of a door 
turned. 

Fragments of painted pottery and vases to date the period of the 
desertion of this house were not lacking. Although not common, all 
pointed to the period of the potter}^ found in the pits at Zakro, that is, to 
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the first subdivision of the Late Minoan. A male torso with a belt 
in the style of the figurines from Petsofa supports this attribution, or 
suggests even an earlier date. 

The other house dug (X on the plan) was on the opposite side of the 
street In plan it was small and simple, and, as in House a:, there were no 
signs of burning, and the rooms were correspondingly empty. Only one 
small hoard of vases was found and a few scattered objects. The vases 
and the fragments of pottery, as they belong to the second division of 
the Late Minoan, show that the house was deserted later than House a;, 
and at the same time as House yS. Evidence for this is the following 
list of finds : — 

1. A cup of the shape shown in B.S.A. ix., p. 302, Fig. i, No. 13. 

2. Jugs with trefoil-shaped lips {B.S.A, viii., p. 309, Fig. 22, No. 7, and 

B.S.A, ix., Fig. 21, p. 322, No. 3). These are very common in all houses 

of this period. 

3. A clay lamp. See B.S.A. ix., p. 326, Fig. 27, No. i. We have learned 

this year that Middle Minoan clay lamps have a much more open bowl. 

4. A tall ‘fire-box’ with a scoop above. See B.S.A. ix., p. 323, Fig. 23, 

No. I. 

5. A fragment of a very large steatite lamp. Large pieces of steatite hardly 

occur earlier. 

6. The top of a small bugelkanne. 

7. A bronze knife to which the handle had been attached by hammering over 

flanges. A knife found in the Vaphio tomb, illustrated in ’E<^. 

Apy. 1889, PI. VIII, No. 9, and Perrot and Chipiez,^ vi., p. 977, Fig. 522, 

is made in the same peculiar way. 

A conical plain seal of pale green stone was also found. 


§ 4.— Block e. 

The region of the fifth house in this block (rooms 36-43 on the plan), 
only partly dug last year, has now been fully cleared.. The remains were 
found to consist chiefly of a house destroyed by fire early in the Late 
Minoan II. period. This house was extremely rich in finds. It was built 
on the site of a Middle Minoan house, scanty remains of which were found 
beneath the floor, chiefly near the entrance on the main street. Lastly, a 
few walls at a higher level testify to the re-occupation of the site, possibly in 
Hellenic times. 

^ Where it is erroneously called a lance head. 
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The staircase by the entrance that was cleared last year (see e 36 on 
Plan, B.S\A, ix. PL VI.) showed that this house had an upper storey. 
This year’s work gave interesting evidence as to the structure of the roofs 
of these houses, showing that they were practically the same as the clay 
roofs of the modern Cretan cottages. The fire which destroyed the house 
had baked this clay hard and a good deal of it was found. First a lump 
of burned clay appeared, furrowed on one side with the marks of reeds. 
This was pronounced by the men to be a piece of the first layer of clay, 
{TnjXoSSpofjia or poSo/jba) that is applied immediately to the reeds that form 
the ceiling. Presently a lump was found that showed markings, as if 
strap-shaped leaves had been mixed with the clay. These were recognized 
as traces of the seaweed ((f>vKta) that to-day is often mixed with the upper 
layers of clay (77 XeiriSa) to help to make the roof watertight. 

The great quantity of pottery in this house gives good evidence of its 
date. It consists of : — 

1. Fifteen trefoil-lipped jugs. See B.S.A. viii., p. 309, Fig. 22, No. 7, and 

B.S.A. ix., p. 322, Fig. 21, No. 8, 

2. Two goblets with perforated bases, of the form shown in /.H.S. xxiii., 

p. 255, Fig. 23, one with the same double-axe ornament. 

3. Three strainers of the form shown in B.S.A. viii., Fig. 22, No. 14, and 

J.RB. xxiii., p. 255, Fig. 20. ^ 

Another of these was found last year in the vestibule of this house. 

4. Three tripod cooking-pots. 

5. Three fire-boxes, one with a scoop above. 

6. Eight clay scoops. 

7. A pail-shaped vessel with flattened handles, like the one from the houses at 

Zakro, shown in J.RS. xxiii., p. 255, Fig. 22. 

8. Three hole-mouthed jars, with decoration in white paint. 

9. A small painted askos-like vase. 

10. A beaked jug of the shape shown in B.S.A. ix., p. 285, Fig. 5. 

1 1 . The filler shown here in Fig. 4. 

12. A number of small cups with three notches or kinks on the rim, found also 

in the Zakro houses. 

13. Several pithoi and many sherds of plain pottery. 

Of these vases, i and 2, the trefoil-lipped jugs and the goblets, very 
clearly point to the period of the desertion of the Zakro houses and of 
Block )S, a goblet with the double-axe ornament being found in all three 
places. Equally conclusive are the flattened handles with a boss between 
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them, and the orange paint and slip of the pail-shaped vase and some of the 
strainers. The fire-boxes and scoops point in the same direction, as does 
also a large steatite lamp of very massive make. At the same time the 
beaked jug, with its red and white paint heightening the effect of the 
pattern in black glaze, and its shape, which is exactly that of the vase 
shown in B.S.A, ix. p. 285, Fig. 5, as coming from the lower (i\e. Late 
Minoan I.) burned stratum in j3 10, looks earlier. It appears, however, a 



Fig. 4. —Filler from Bi.ock e. (Scale 1:3.) 

good deal worn, as if it had been in use for some time, and in any case, it 
cannot weigh against the evidence for the later date given by the other 
vases. A small ‘Palace Style’ fragment also supports this. The filler, 
shown in Fig. 4, is quite a new shape. Like the beaked jug, it has rather 
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an early look. The restoration ^ of the horns of the aypL/xi, whose head is 
not a spout, to form a handle, is due to a suggestion of Mr. Bosanquet. 
Without this junction for the horns the head would merely be a useless 
ornament. A good many such horns in clay have been found .separately, 
especially in Blocks a and u, broken at both ends, as if they had served as 
the handles of vases. 

This house yielded also the two largest hoards of clay weights yet 
found. One consisted mostly of spherical pierced lumps of clay, the other 
of 71 roughly cubical lumps, each pierced with four parallel holes. Some 
of these showed a circular seal-impression of a quadruped with a spray of 
leaves filling the field above its back. The ear of an ox in steatite was 
also found, with a dowel-peg to fasten it to the head. As the ear measures 
‘O45 m. in length, this head must have been of considerable size. 


§ 5.—BLOCK 

This large block, covering about 650 sq. m., lies to the south of IMock e 
on the slope of the hillock that overlooks the town on the south. Bounded 
on three sides by streets, towards the south the remains become gradually 
thinner, disappearing with the rise of the ground and the shallower soil. 
The superposition of one wall upon another, and the objects found at 
different levels, enable us to distinguish at least three .separate strata of 
habitation. To begin from the top, a few finds point to houses as late as 
Late Minoan III. d, that is, to the period of the latest floor-deposits in 
Block 7.- Thus near the surface were found a few sherds of this style, 
two decorated with the arms of the degenerate octopus characteristic of 
this late ware, and a flat gourd-shaped vase with a ring-base and two 
handles, one on each side of the neck, ornamented with flowers drawn in a 
linear style like that of the late Mycenaean potter}^ of Tel-el-Amarna. A 
plain lentoid bead of dark steatite found near the surface belongs to this 
series of objects. With these we must connect the latest set of walls. 
These remain in sufficient quantity to form a house only in the middle of 

^ Further examinatinn shows that ihe tips of the hrirns did imt join the vase exactly as 
suyjgcsied in the figure, for the hnAen projection, drawn as the tip of tlie horns, is shown to have 
been another small handle by the prewiice of a >Inulaf complete handle on the oppttsite side of 
the vase. It is probable that the horns were not actually joined at the lips, as the ririi shows 
hardly any possibility of such a junction. 

- Cf B.S.J. IK. p. 291, ami p. 317, § 14. 
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the northern part of the block (rooms 2-7 on the key plan). Its entrance 
is on Street at a level some way above that of the paved roadway, from 
which a flight of steps, of which the bottom two remain in situ^ led up to 
the threshold. Corresponding to this rise in the level is a flight of steps 
blocking Street ^-tt near its northern end and leading up to the threshold 
of a house of the same late period, remains of which are the few high-level 
walls found in the north-east quarter of the block (rooms f 20-25 on the 
plan). 

Below this is the main mass of walls, which belong to houses deserted 
after a fire at the same time as Block /?. A few Late Minoan III. ^ sherds 
occurred in the southern part of the block, where no traces of fire were 
found, but the greater part is proved by its contents to have been deserted, 
like /3 and the houses at Zakro, in the Late Minoan II. period. The block 
at this time formed five, or rather four (for the space 20-25 was certainly 
at this time not built upon) small houses, opening on the surrounding 
streets. No ashlar, except a few blocks facing Street and belonging 
probably to the later house, is used, just as it is absent from the contem- 
porary Block /9. With this contrast its use in y and especially 5 with 
their later deposits. None of the walls can be called megalithic. The 
houses are small and present no features of particular interest. No pillar 
bases were found and paved rooms were rare. Nor was much painted 
plaster found. 

The most important finds, both in themselves and as indications of 
the date of the house, occurred in rooms 5 and 14. In the latter a large 
bronze vase, *55 m. high, was found lying on its side just inside the outer 
wall. Its shape is almost exactly that of the copper jug from the Fourth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae, figured by Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean 
Age^ P* Fig- i/j oinochoe with one vertical handle on the shoulder 
and an auxiliary horizontal handle near the foot. The handle, with its 
three rivets attaching it to the spreading rim and its bold curve, is exactly 
that of the oinochoe with the strainer-mouth found last year in /3 22 
{B.S.A, ix. p, 287 ). The general shape of the two vessels is also similar. 
The part of Block € dug this year yielded, amongst its mass of Late 
Minoan IL ware, half a large earthenware pitcher with a similar horizontal 
handle set low down, a necessity for conveniently pouring from these large 
heavy vessels. 

Room 14 in the same house was full of vases, all pointing to the same 
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date. Round the walls on stone slabs, set in the earthen floor expressly 
no doubt to support their weight, were plain pithoi, and mixed up with 
these and quantities of charcoal and burned brick were a great number of 
vases, mostly plain. Twenty-eight were got out complete, all of the shapes 
usually found in Late Minoan II. deposits, such as those analysed by 
Mr. Bosanquet in B.S,A, ix. p. 283 . Thus here were found the fire-boxes, 
strainers with two handles, trefoil-lipped jugs, handleless cups of the 
shape shown in B.S.A. ix. p. 302 , Fig. i, No, 13 , and small cups with 
three notches on the rim, mentioned above as found amongst the similar 
vases in e 36-43, that are typical of such deposits. A bronze chisel-shaped 
tool, *25 m. long, was found amongst these vases. 

Of the Late Minoan I. period that precedes this, and is represented at 
Palaikastro by the earlier strata in /3 10 and 13, no floor-deposits were 
found, but a great many sherds in the north-east part of this block (20-25 
on the plan), which contains no Middle Minoan II. walls. We may there- 
fore conclude that this region was not occupied by any building at this 
time, whilst the other houses deserted at the same time as /3 1-22, were 
already built, certainly as early as the Late Minoan I. period, and their 
debris accumulated in this open space. The sherds are many of them 
extremely fine, and give a lively idea of what the ware of this period 
must have been like. It resembles in many points the contemporary 
pottery from the pits at Zakro, and the tendril pattern, so abundant 
there, is found here also quite frequently.^ The style is already characterized 
by the prevalence of dark-on-Iight decoration, but retains from Middle 
Minoan times the free use of white paint. Red also is often added in 
stripes to the dark-on-light design, usually the friable red of the ‘ Kamares 
technique, but occasionally a red variety of the black glaze-paint. These 
sherds with red paint seem earlier than the others, and possibly represent 
the Middle Minoan III. period, the latest stage of the polychrome Middle 
Minoan style. The ‘ ripple ’ or ‘ wood-pattern ' so common in the Zakro 
pits is abundant Of the splendid effect of these vases when complete, 
we get some idea from the lower part of a big vase from this area, decorated 
with the ' ripple ’ pattern and a bold design of leaves and stalks in reddish 
glaze-paint upon a fine orange slip. Still more gorgeous are the remains 
of a strainer of this style, found in a trial trench east of Block S. 
Only the lower part is preserved, but when complete it must have been 
^ See J.H.S, xxiii. p. 249, Figs, i and 3. 
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the largest of its class yet found at Palaikastro. It is covered with an 
orange slip, decorated immediately above the waist with a band of tendril 
pattern in reddish-brown glaze. Above this is a dark band bearing a 
twig-pattern in white paint. Between this and the break is a band of 
spirals each with a large eye relieved by a cluster of white dots. This last 
is a very characteristic pattern. 

The next stage lower down both of walls and pottery is represented by 
certain floor-deposits belonging to the walls at the lowest level, which are 
thus proved to belong to Middle Minoan houses. Of these the most impor- 
tant is the hoard of vases found in the north-east area of the block, between 
^ 20 and f 1 , a deposit which tells us much that is new about Middle 
Minoan II. pottery. These vases were all found close together, and for the 
most part fairly complete. Though no wall quite close by could be said 
to belong to them, their character clearly associates them with the other 
Middle Minoan deposits found beneath the later floors in this block, and 
in connexion with the earliest walls. Forty-eight vases were got out com- 
plete, falling into the following groups : — 

I . Ten cups of the ‘ Vaphio ’ type, generally covered with a poor black glaze ; 
cf. B.S,A. ix., p. 302, Fig. i, Nos. ii and iia. Four cups of the shape shown in 
B,S.A. ix., p. 302, Fig. I, No. 10. Nine handleless cups of the same shape. 

These are thus vases that are identical with those of Class B of last year’s 
report (p. 304), i,e. vases of poor ‘ Kamd^res ’ technique, and assigned there to a later 
period than the good vases from the cemeteries. The presence here of these vases 
shows that we have to deal with a late ^ Kamares ’ deposit. 

II. Certain vases of various shapes resembling those found in the cemeteries. 
Amongst these are a small bucket-shaped cup (cf. B.S.A. viii , p. 293, Fig. 7, vase 
on left of the bottom row), a three-handled jar, some small bowls supported by 
three legs, etc. These are of no great importance, but have mostly been found 
elsewhere in similar deposits. 

III. Four very fine vases which are of great importance in determining the 
character of the pottery of this period. 

{a) A cup of the ‘Vaphio’ shape, of delicate fabric, *07 m. high, with a pale 
slip, decorated round the body with a belt of black stripes, and the rest of the body 
covered with the Tipple ’ pattern in vertical lines. This pattern also ornaments the 
flat handles, and covers the bottom of the cup with radial stripes 

(/;) A small bowl *14 m. in diameter, covered inside and out with a marbled 
decoration of brown paint, grained by the brush into zigzag waves. The lip is 
covered with the ‘ ripple ’ pattern. 

(^r) A similar bowl, *15 m. in diameter, with the same decoration, except that 
the marbling covers the lip also. 

{d) A basin, diameter -135 m., height *65 m., covered with similar brown 
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paint grained in horizontal lines. A similar, bat later, mug was found in the Zakro 
pit. The style of these last three vases is quite new at Palaikastro. With them 
falls a fragment of a much larger bowl (diameter about *28 m.) of the same stout 
ware found in a Middle Minoan deposit this year in 8 48. The decoration con- 
sisted of ‘ ripple ’ pattern on the lip, and on the rest of the bowl zigzag marbled 
paint interrupted by concentric bands of solid colour. A saucer of the same style 
came from the Megaron of the older house in Block S ; it was found in digging 
beneath the Late Minoan pavement. 

{e) A bowl, of which no more than half could be recovered, of very fine egg- 
shell ware. The reddish clay is extraordinarily pure, and the surface, covered 
with a thin coat of brownish-black glaze, delicately smooth and regular. The 
uniform thickness of the walls of the bowl is about that of the shell of an ostrich 
egg. The decoration, unfortunately much perished, consists of a delicate pattern 
of white wavy lines, centering about the base of the bowl, and circles of white dots. 
The shape is exactly that of the eggshell bowls from Knossos, of which one is 
shown in J.II.S. xxiii., PL V., No. i, a vase of the finest polychrome style. The 
polychrome decoration of these similar Knossian bowls brings this whole deposit 
into connexion with the finest polychrome Middle Minoan ware, with the full range 
of colours, red, yellow and white, and with designs already becoming naturalistic. 
Of this style a bowl was found in Block 8 this year with a pattern of large white 
rosettes with a red centre on the black ground, connected by bands of orange-yellow, 
and with the interspaces filled by crocuses in white. 

This deposit thus shows that, instead of the finest ware of the 
Cemeteries being followed by a Second Middle Minoan period of 
decadence, a continual progress introduced more colours, a more delicate 
technique and freer designs. That this ware is a step towards the Late 
Minoan I. style is indicated by the use of the ‘ripple' pattern and the 
appearance on elegant vessels of the dark-on-light style, a few other 
examples ’ of which were found under the floors in this block, and so are 
hardly later than this deposit. Lastly it contained a fragment of a bowl 
of the same shape as those so common in the pits at Zakro, with the 
handle bearing the characteristic clay ‘ rivet ' at the top. 

Several other floor deposits were found belonging to the Middle 
Minoan walls. Of these the earliest in character was that in room 9 in the 
North-West corner of the block. It comprised cups like those of the 
earlier ‘ Class A ' ware from the ossuaries, a clay lamp with the very open 
bowl noted above as an early characteristic, and two headless female 
figurines with bell-skirts of the kind found at Petsofa. 

These deposits carry us back as far probably as any of the walls in this 
block. Even earlier habitation is indicated by the discovery at the lowest 

^ E.g. a Clip with horizontal bands and a neat twig- pattern in dark paint with touches of 
white on the rim was found below the north wall of Room 2. 
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levels of a few hand-made sherds of grey clay incised with dots and 
curvilinear designs, of a kind occasionally found in the ossuaries. 

§ 6. — Block tt. 

South-east of the part of this block now excavated, the ground falls 
away rapidly in a terraced slope, and all remains seem to have disappeared. 
In this direction a limit, or at all events a break, in the continuity of 
the town has been reached. 

Of the first house all that is left is a row of rooms on the East side of 
Street ^ — tt. These rooms go down to a considerable depth, and the remains 
in them are of the Late Minoan I period, although traces of floor levels 
some way up the walls show that they formed part of a house occupied 
at a later date. Above them at the north end of the row is a i-oom 
at a higher level, probably belonging to the latest period of the town 
when the rise in level had led to the building of the steps that block the 
street just north of this point. Its only notable yield was a curious male 
figurine,^ *185 m. high, of red clay covered with a red coating. The shoulders 
are extravagantly broad, measuring across half the height of the figure. The 
dress consists of a double leaf-shaped apron that falls from the belt before and 
behind. The hair is elaborately dressed with three flat curls on the crown, 
and three long tresses, one falling down the back, and one on each side 
over the breast This arrangement is notable, as it exactly reproduces the 
hair of one of the men of Keftiu in the Rekhmara tomb at Thebes, shown 
on the Frontispiece of H. R. Hall’s Oldest Civilimtiofi of Greece, Another 
Keftiu man (B.S.A, ix. p. 17 1, Fig. 2) shows the row of three curls. 

The lower level I'ooms yielded a good many objects, but the most 
interesting was the lower part of a cup, cut out of rock crystal. This was very 
clearly in a Late Minoan I stratum. It was a straight-sided, flat-bottomed, 
round mug, *06 m. in diameter, with the walls about ‘008 m. thick. The 
bottom of a similar cup of about the same size, but more highly polished, 
came from Block x- When complete these cups probably had metal handles.^ 

Separate from these rooms are the two houses 7-16 and 17 - 22 , 
built above the scanty remains of a Middle Minoan house, of which a trace 

^ The figure may be earlier than the walls, as it was found near their foundation, and may 
belong to the Late Minoan II period. 

® Stone vases found at Knossos possess attachments for such handles, vi. p. 31. 
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is left in a deposit of vases found below the later walls in tt 17, These 
houses are shown by their floor-deposits to have been deserted early in 
the Late Minoan III period, and below their walls another set can be 
made out belonging to earlier Late Minoan ll houses, from which a few 
vases, clearly distinct in character from the later floor-deposits, were 
recovered. The shortness of these Late Minoan periods is well shown 
here, as the later walls follow pretty closely the lines of the earlier, and it 
is not easy to disentangle them, whilst the Middle Minoan walls seem to 
have no connexion with what lies above them.^ This holds good in most 
parts of the town where Middle Minoan walls have been found. The later 
houses were entered from the North from Street o-tt. At the earlier 
period there was an entrance on the western side, but this went out of use, 
for the entrance hall opening on the Street was found packed with 
Late Minoan II vases. Most of the usual forms found in ^14, /31-22 
and the Zakro houses were found. Amongst them were three double 
vases of the form shown in xxiii, p. 256, Fig. 26, from Zakro, 

which had not occurred before at Palaikastro. This room was destroyed 
by a fire, no doubt the same that destroyed the houses in and left the 
similar burned deposit in | 14. 

The objects found in the latest rooms clearly belong to the period of 
the pottery found in the filled-up bathroom. Besides the characteristic 
spouted bowls (B.S.A, ix. p. 315, Fig. 14, No. 2), two conical fillers 
shown in Fig. 5 were found. Room 9 yielded three large pithoi^ two of 
them painted, and of a marked barrel-like shape, with wide mouth and 
rim adapted to receive a lid. From room 18 came a magnificent painted 
bath, covered with a bold floral pattern, in style recalling strongly the 
vases of an earlier period, and markedly the Xdpva^ shown in B,S.A. viii. 
PL XVIII, XIX. The resemblance to the big flowers oi panel c of the 
Xdpva^ is very clear, and the birds on the filler here shown (Fig. 5,^.) 
recall also the bird on panel d, and in general this pottery from Block tt is 
early of its kind. 

Another find, with the same associations, was a plaque of rock crystal, 
broken on one side, from room 9. By comparing this with Late 
Mycenaean sword-hilts, it is plain that it was part of one of a pair, which 
were fastened to the hilt of a sword to form the grip. On the underneath 

^ This agrees with Dr. Evans’ supposition of a great catastrophe at Kiiossos during the 
‘mature polychrome’ or M. M. IL period. See p. 16 of this volume* 
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and unpolished side is a groove, clearly to accommodate the central rib 
of the blade ; the part of the plaque away from the blade is missing. The 
upper surface has a dull smooth surface, more beautiful than the trans- 
parency of glass, and is worked into four longitudinal, slightly concave 
faces. A gold-mounted sword with a hilt of very much the same shape 



Fig. 5.— Fillers from Block tt. (Scale 1:3.) 

was found in a contemporary tomb at Mouliana^ in East Crete by 
Mr. Xanthoudides, and weapons with hilts of precisely this shape 
but of other materials have now been found in similar surroundings at 
Knossos. 


§ 7.— Blocks 9 and v. 

On the hillock to the south of the town a preliminary trial had 
brought to light a fine vase, and the commanding nature of this part of 
the site made it a likely position for a fine house. So, notwithstanding 
the shallowness of the soil as revealed by trial-pits, an area of some 600 


^ 'E<p. ’Apx. 1904, p. 30* . 
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sq. m. (Blocks 9 and v on the plan) was cleared on the highest part of the 
knoll. The work was well repaid by the discovery of the two exquisitely 
carved ivory statuettes of boys, which are to be published later, but apart 
from these nothing of great importance was found. The houses were small 
and poor, with no marked architectural features, except that one of the 
rooms had two, and originally no doubt four, pillar bases forming a square, 
like the houses in /S, 7 and S (cf. general plan BS.A, ix. PI. VI.). Evidence 
of continued habitation, in the shape of deposits and walls at different 
levels, lasting all through Late Minoan times, excepting the latest period, 
was found. The two blocks uncovered lie on opposite sides of a crooked 
street, that must have once joined the town street Now, owing 

to the extreme shallowness of the soil, the entire length of the street 
cannot be traced, and the cobble pavement gives out just south of these 
houses. 

The most interesting finds were in a room (5) in Block 9, belonging 
to the house at the highest level. It yielded a curious collection of stone 
objects. These were a stone lamp, a stone weight, a fragment of lead, two 
beads, one of black stone and the other of much decayed glass, a worked 
fragment of liparite, a small breccia celt, an engraved cylinder and one half 
of a small steatite mould. This is the first breccia celt that has been found 
here. Celts of haematite and of a kind of green stone are frequently 
found by the peasants, and this year several have turned up in the houses. 
The green ones have come, I believe without exception, from the upland 
villages of Magaza and Karydhi. The cylinder is of dark stone, *012 long, 
engraved with a tree faced by two standing swans, between whom stands 
a female figure with bird’s head and outstretched wings. Two unknown 
objects fill up the design. The mould is of extremely soft stone, and 
doubtless for making the glass paste ornaments, of which such an abund- 
ance have been found in Mycenaean tombs on the mainland, and in the 
contemporary tombs at Kalyvia near Phaistos. The number of beads of 
this material found this year in the larnax burials on the cliff fits in well 
with these connexions. The present object would make a pendant of the 
same design as the gold ornament from Mycenae, figured by Perrot and 
Chipiez, vi. p, 546, Fig. 224, the ivory from Spata, Fig. 223, and the fresco 
fragment from Tiryns, Fig. 222. That it was a mould and not a form for 
shaping gold leaf, is shown by its being pierced with holes for dowelling on 
the other half of the mould, and grooves for cords to securely tie the two 
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together. Th.e stone is also too soft to have been used as a form. This 
object, like the crystal sword-hilt from tt, is important as helping to link 
these late town-deposits with other finds, and to fix their place in the 
general series. 

§ 8.— Block S, and the Shrine of the Snake Goddess. 

A good deal of work was done on this block in this year s campaign. 
Our main objects were to work out the stratification of walls in the regions 
uncovered last year, to clear certain rooms still undug, and to find the 
limits of the block to the south and east. The general result was to 
show that whilst the block at its latest period consisted of the large 
mansion shown on the key-plan, the garden and court connected with 
it, and two smaller houses, yet abundant remains of earlier houses exist, 
especially in the eastern and northern regions. The open space 18, 19, 
especially covered the Megaron of the earlier house, with its four pillar- 
bases standing round the hearth, as in the contemporary house in Block /3. 
The Early Minoan discoveries that this work led to in room 32 have been 
described above. The western limit of the block was found to be a 
street on which the Palace wall abutted. The southern limit is not 
yet cleared up. The street that runs west from Street y-S has been traced 
no further than square 6 F ; west of this, that is in square 6 E, the Palace 
abuts immediately on houses of a much earlier date. 

The clearing of the rooms 43 to 48, which last year were only dug to 
the level of the top of the walls, led to important results. The depth of 
earth was very considerable, and the rooms were well furnished with 
objects of interest. The first point that was cleared up was the date of 
the different buildings in the block. The great quantity of Late Minoan 
III pottery found in these rooms, which are a part of the great Palace 
fronting on Street gives a date for this edifice, and shows that it was 
deserted at the same time as Block tt. 

Below these Late Minoan IIL^ vases in these rooms were found great 
quantities of pottery going back well into the Middle Minoan period. 
This deposit was partly dug last year — it presented nothing new except- 
ing the fine bowl with marbled paint discussed above, in connexion with 
the Middle Minoan deposit in ^ 20. Together with the other deposits 
found at low levels, it enables us to sum up the history of the block 
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somewhat as follows. Inhabited, as S 32 shows, from the earliest Minoan 
times, it was continuously occupied, as we may infer from the absence of 
floor deposits, until the great period of desertion when ^ 1-22 were finally 
abandoned. At this time the fillers found last year were left. Unlike 
Block /3, however, its desertion was not final, and it was rebuilt on a 
magnificent scale. This later building is the Palace as we now have it. 

To this Palace, room 47 is a back entrance, and 43-46, and 48, store- 
rooms. Last year 45 yielded six large peax'-shaped pseud amphorae, before 
digging was abandoned. This year the interest centres I'ound I'oom 44. 
This yielded first some fine vases of the same style as those from the 



Fig. 6. — Ritual Objects from Block 5 . (Scale 1:4.) 


filled-up bathroom in Block 7, a style classed in the section on nomen- 
clature above as Late Minoan III <2 ; these will be discussed below with the 
similar pottery from Block tt and the Xdpva^ burials from the cliff. 
Secondly, a number of clay objects connected with the Minoan cult of a 
Snake-Goddess were found. These consisted of : 

I. Four female figures (Fig. 6), in long skirts, *12 to *13 m. high. Of 
these, three have their arms, which are in all cases bi'oken, outstretchec^ 
whilst the fourth holds in her arms a striped snake. This enables us 
to recognize the Cretan Snake-Goddess, found already at Knossos, 
Gournia and Prinias, attended by three votaries. All four figures are 
covered with a pale yellow powdery slip and the dress and features 
rendered in reddish-brown paint. Like the Petsofa figures they were 
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made in two parts, the upper half ending below in a peg which was 
inserted into the top of the skirt-piece. Their dress is of the same 
bodice-and-skirt type as that of the Petsofa figures, and consists of a 
jacket with short sleeves, open in front down to the waist, but, unlike 
that of the women from Petsofa, covering the breasts. Of the high 
collar at the back there is no trace. Except for a stripe running from 
the arms down the side to the belt, the Goddess' bodice is plain, but those 
of the Votaries are more elaborate. They seem finished off round the 
neck behind with a band of openwork, whilst the back is decorated with 
vertical waved stripes, that recall the four stripes down the back of the 
Knossian Votary shown in B.S.A, ix., p. 79, Fig. 57. The waist is confined 
with a broad belt. The skirts reach to the feet, with reserved panels, 
possibly of another fabric, and horizontal stripes above representing 
embroidery. The scheme of decoration is that of the votive robes found 
in the Temple Repository at Knossos (BS.A. ix., p. 82, Fig. 58), except 
that the horizontal stripes are absent from the Goddess’ robe, and the 
panels are left plain in all cases. The skirts have not the full bell-shape 
of the Petsofa figures, but just below the waist project rather suddenly and 
then fall sharply. This indicates that they were kept distended by a 
horizontal hoop, after the manner of a crinoline. The roughly contem- 
porary figures from the Shrine of the Double Axe at Knossos,^ and also 
those from Gournia and Prinias, have skirts of the same shape, with the 
hoop, however, so wide and high as to make the upper part of the body 
seem to rise from a clay cylinder. These Palaikastro figures, with 
their less pronounced but ’ unmistakable crinolines, make it likely that 
these cylinders are not as Dr. Evans has suggested, a survival of an 
original columnar form of the goddess, but represent an- exaggerated 
crinoline or farthingale, stiffly stretched over a hoop. Besides this top 
hoop there was no doubt another at the hem, and the slightly incurved 
sides of some of these cylinders, which is shared by the skirts of these new 
figures, strongly suggest the incurving of a skirt tightly stretched over a 
pair of hoops. It may further be remarked in favour of this view, that, 
if these cylindrical bases were a reminiscence of the form of the earlier 
sacred “ baetylic ” stone, they would be appropriate only to the figure of 
the Goddess herself, whereas at Knossos the Votary as well as the Goddess 
is shaped in this way. The figures have no head-gear, and their hair is dressed 

^ B.S.A. viii. p. 99, Fig. 56. 
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in a single long tress coiled into a knot at the back of the head. There 
were also three odd arms of other such figures, with the hands complete. 
They cannot have belonged to the figures found. Finally, a female head 
and bust were found, originally perhaps painted, but now much worn. The 
hair is dressed in the same way, but the hands, as often with similar figures, 
are held to the breasts. 

These female figures stood on some sort of clay support, as may be 
seen from the roughness of their bases. Further, the three with out- 
stretched arms stood on the edge of this support, facing inwards, because 
their skirts just at the back are pinched over to grip the edge of the 
probably circular base. The skirt of the woman with the snake has no 
such projection, and where she stood the support spread out on all sides. 
Further, the hands of two of the other figures show a break which joins, 
and when this is done the two figures in question stand facing inwards at 
right angles to one another, and forming the half of a hand-in-hand ring 
that, if complete, would have comprised four dancers. The third woman 
may be taken to fill one more place. Thus we can reconstruct a group 
consisting of the figure with the snakes in the middle, and round her hand- 
in-hand three women dancing. It is in fact a group showing how the 
Minoan Snake-Goddess was worshipped by a ring of dancing votaries. Is 
the group to be completed by a fourth votary ? That she is missing from 
the find proves nothing, for we have the three odd arms and the broken 
bust, nor has any trace of the support of the figures been found. But it 
seems likely that there were only three, for a fourth would have prevented 
the goddess herself from being seen so clearly. It seems quite possible 
that the place of a fourth votary was filled by the painted bird shown in 
Fig. 6 /which seems to have been broken off the kind of stand on which 
the figures must have stood. Also the Cretan ^ring-dance,' in modern 
days at all events, demands a gap that the leader may have one free side 
to perform the proper steps. The figures in the reconstructed group come 
suitably close together and would stand upon a base about '16 m. in 
diameter. 

II. The clay doves shown on the top row of Fig. 6, one of which it 
has been suggested was perhaps mounted with the figure of the Goddess. 
Of the remainder, b is painted like the figures, and the rest are plain. 
All the three smaller ones have been broken off some support. 
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The three larger doves, whose greatest dimension is *105 m., are of 
greater interest. They are all three just alike, and are of plain unpainted 
clay. Each has a deep hole pierced on the under surface, showing that 
they were pegged to some support. As to what this support was we are 
not without a clue. In the Sanctuary of the Dove Goddess at Knossos a 
trinity of sacred pillars was found surmounted by three doves (B,S.A. viii. 
p. 29, Fig. 14), indicating the descent of the celestial influence upon the 
fetish form of the deity. Considering that they were found amongst 
religious objects, it might be plausibly suggested that these doves also 
originally belonged to such a set of pillai's and were removed from them 
when the contents of the shrine were packed away where we found them. 
If, however, we consider their actual posture this theory is greatly 
strengthened. The doves are neither flying nor quietly sitting ; their tails 
are still spread as if in flight, whilst their wings are neither extended for 
flying nor fully closed for rest. They are shown with great skill in the act 
of being furled after a flight ; in another moment they would have dropped 
into their position of rest. We see the birds thus at the moment of 
perching after a flight. Three doves in this position, found with the 
furniture of a shrine, can hardly be other than the sacred doves descending 
upon such a trinity of pillars as was found at Knossos, it may be in 
response to some prayer in the ritual that the deity would draw near. 

III. The remains of forty-four rough conical-shaped cups, about *07 m. 
in diameter, of which some twenty are almost complete. They have all been 
broken off some flat-topped linear support, to which they were originally 
fastened. Most of them also have two or more, rarely one, projections or 
scars just inside the lip, showing that from these also something has been 
broken away. Two of them are roughly coloured with the same paint as 
the female figures. One side of all the others is smeared with a reddish 
slip. The only object found that could have supported these cups is a 
fragment of the edge of a bowl, perhaps some *20 m. in diameter, daubed 
with the same slip, and having had something at one point broken away 
from its lip, which is just the width required to fit the scars on the bottom 
of the cups. Although no one of these actually fits the scar on the lip of 
this fragment, it is fair to assume that these little cups were once fastened 
round the edges of this and other bowls. Apparently the bowl in question 
could take about five or six cups on its rim. The scars on the lips of the 
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cups must have been left by handles that connected them above, like 
the double cups from Knossos, shown in B.S.A. vii. p. 85, Fig. 26. This 
conjectural arrangement is supported in all but three cases by the direction 
of the support as indicated by the scars beneath and by the position of the 
scars on the lips of the cups, for these latter are not directly opposite to 
one another in a line with the scar on the bottom, but each a little off, but 
on the same side of, the straight line passing through the scar, showing 
thus that the support was curved and not straight. This circumstance also 
tells us which side of the cups faced outwards, and the reconstruction is 
confirmed by the observation that in all cases this is the painted side of 
the cup. The result we get is a kind of Kernos, put together and roughly 
daubed with paint all round the outside. The cups that do not fit this 
arrangement, amongst which are two or three that show scars on the 
outside of the sides, must have belonged to some other complex of cups, of 
which several varieties have been found in Crete. 

To be connected with these Kernoi is another object from this room, 
shown in Fig. 7, a. It is a clay cover with a conical pierced top, and a 
kind of door in the side, decorated with a frieze of birds. Similar, 
and probably contemporary, objects of plain clay were found at 
Phylakopi {Excavations at Phylakopi, p. 210 and PI. XXXV. 7), and the 
suggestion made that they served as covers for lamps, the handle 
protruding through the hole in the side. That lamps were set on Kernoi^ 
when they were decked for ritual use, is stated by the scholiast on the 
Alcxipharmaka of Nikander, v. 217 : — /cipvov^ ^ydp (paai> rov<; pLVcmjcovf} 
Kparripa^, €0’ S)v Xv'xyov^ iidkacri. It is thus likely that this cover was 
used to shelter a lamp placed in the bowl of one of the accompanying 
Kernoi. This is supported by evidence from Eleusis, where, with the 
numerous Kernoi^ certain perforated covers were found, which Rubensohn 
{MittJieilungen, xxiii. p. 271) was led by this gloss to regard as covers for a 
lamp carried in the bowl of the Kernos, either alone, or on the top of the 
votive cake {iraXdOtov)} Rubensohn further adduces two leaden Athenian 
theatre-tickets ornamented with Kernoi on the tops of which are seen what 
are probably candles. That offerings of food should be decorated with 


^ These Eleusinian covers, one of which is figured in Mitih. xxiii. p. 303, are dome-like or 
flatly conical and without a side-opening, as the Kernos is itself deep enough to hold the lamp, and 
not shallow and dish-like as, from the actual example mentioned just below, we see that it probably 
was in Crete, 
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lights will not strike anyone as strange, who has seen in Cretan churches 
the dishes of sweetmeats eaten in remembrance of the dead, each with its 
taper planted in the middle of the mound of boiled grains. Two classical 
examples also are quoted by Rubensohnd 

All these suggestions fall into line with a piece of direct evidence 
which I owe to Dr. Joseph Hatzidakis, Senior Ephor of the Museum at 
Candia. He showed me in the Candia Museum an unpublished Keriios of 
much later date, identical with the one reconstructed above, except that 
the cups, which are nine in number set round the edge of a shallow 
bowl with a foot and two horizontal handles, are not connected above in 
any way. It was found in Crete, and resting inside it was a clay lamp, 
a striking confirmation of the scholiast. In the face of this it can hardly 
be. doubted that the Palaikastro also held lamps, sheltered by 
such perforated covers as that shown in the figure, and that Rubensohn^s 
conjecture as to the use of the Eleusinian covers is correct. As Ke^nioi 
were carried on the head in processions some shelter for the flame would 
be quite necessary. 

The presence of Kernoi helps us to identify the goddess of the shrine. 
The scholiast on Nikander quoted above is explaining the words 
K€pvo(j)6po<: }^dKopo^ ^aypLLCTTpta and other evidence is collected by 

Rubensohn to show that, besides at Eleusis, the Kernos was used in the 
closely allied cult^ of the Mother of the Gods, Rhea or Cybele, It seems 
confined to these cults of a Mother Goddess. The worship of such a 
Goddess in Minoan Crete is now well established, and could nowhere 
be more appropriate than at Palaikastro, where the Hellenic temple that 
in later times carried on the religious tradition of the place, was sacred to 
the young Zeus, the son of Rhea. That in the continuous local worship of 
the divine pair, Rhea and Zeus, the predominance should pass from the 
female to the male divinity with the passage from Minoan to Hellenic 
religious ideas, is strikingly in accord with the general prominence of 
female deities in Minoan Crete. 

The altar hill of Praesos can now be recognized as another shrine of 
this Goddess. The prominent place of lions among the votive offerings, 

1 The Palace of Phaistos also has yielded an object which can be regarded as such a cover for a 
Kernos, rather than as a model of a hut [Mon, Ant. xii. p. 128, Fig. 55). It was found not far 
from the altardike structure in the western part of the Palace, and was recognized by Pernier as of 
‘significato e destinazione puramente sacrale.’ 

2 See J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 15S. 
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and the antefix with the design of a woman bearing a snake in either hand 
noticed as clues by Mr. Bosanquet in his report on Praesos viii. 

P* 257)) taken in connexion with the seal-impression from Knossos (BS.A. 
vii. p. 29, Fig. 9) showing a Goddess, called by Mr. Evans the prototype of 
the later Cybele and Rhea, on a lion-guarded peak, show that at the 
Eteocretan capital, as well as at Palaikastro, the cult of this Goddess 
lasted on into Hellenic times. Her connexion with the lion is clearly 
another point in her classical tradition inherited from pre-Hellenic 
religion. 

All these objects were clearly broken and then put away in this room 
where we found them. For though every fragment dug from this place 
was carefully examined, no more traces were found of the supports from 
which these objects were broken. The vases found with them in the 
same way lacked a good many pieces. However this came about, whether 
in consequence of some sudden alarm that caused the hasty spoliation and 
removal to a place of safety of all the smaller objects, or for some other 
reason, we have here objects of the first importance for the study of 
Minoan religion. This group, with its ring of dancing Votaresses, surround- 
ing their Goddess with her Sacred Snake, presents us at Palaikastro with 
the same cult as that with which at Knossos, at an earlier period, the 
porcelain figures of the Snake-Goddess and her Devotees were connected. 
In discussing this Snake-Goddess (B.S.A, ix. p. 87), Mr. Evans preferred 
to regard her, not as a crv/j^pcofio^y but as a chthonic aspect of the Goddess 
of the Doves, though only on a seal-impression was any trace of the dove 
found with her. This Palaikastro find now gives a very strong support to 
his view, for we have what is clearly the same Snake-Goddess accom- 
panied with figures of doves, worshipped, that is, under both her aspects. 
If it is correct to suppose that the three larger figures of doves with half- 
spread wings were actually perching upon a trinity of sacred pillars, as 
they are shown in the early Shrine of the Dove-Goddess discovered at 
Knossos in 1902 (see B.S.A, viii. p. 28, Fig. 14), in no more striking way 
could the dual, celestial and infernal, nature of the Goddess be exhibited, 
whilst the Kernos of the Mothei'-Goddesses, Rhea and Demeter, emphasises 
her character as the Great Mother. 

Of no less interest is the illustration afforded of the ritual dance with^ 
which this goddess was worshipped. The previously known archaeological 
evidence is noticed by Mr. Evans in his discussion of the Theatral Area at 
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Knossos (B.S.A, ix. p. no). We now know that this dance was a ring 
dance, not differing apparently from the modern Cretan %o/)o9. 

A fragment of a clay base with three pairs of feet on it from Petsofa 
suggested to Mr. Myres last year (B,S.A. ix. p. 362, PI. X. 13) a square 
ring-dance, such as are found in Cyprus. This carries back the Cretan 
practice to Middle Minoan times, whilst a ring bearing alternately figures 
and vases, a combination of Kernos and dance, from the very late Mycen- 
aean cemetery of Kourtes, brings such objects down almost to the archaic 
Hellenic period. 

With these cult objects a good deal of pottery was found, mostly much 
broken. It was all of the late style found last year in the filled up bath- 
room in Block 7, classed a Late Minoan III The most important pieces 
were as follows : — 

1 . Two circular lids with a handle in the middle, of which one is shown in 
Fig. 7, b. It is decorated with birds and flowers, the latter especially drawn in a 



a 


Fig. 7.— Pottery from the Room of the Ritual Objects. (Scale i :4, about.) 


linear style that recalls the pottery of Tel-el-Amarna and its congeners. A painted 
fragment bears a flower of still later style. 

II. A fine double vase, consisting of two round open jars connected by an 
arched handle. It* was painted with a scale pattern, worked with wavy parallel 
lines. 

III. The tops of two very small hiigelkamien. In the adjacent room last 
year, some large hugelkatmen were found. 
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IV. A number of broken bowls, exactly similar to those found in the bath- 
room of Block y and shown in B.S.A, ix., p, 315, Fig. 14, No. 2. These bowls 
are the commonest characteristic product of this style. 

As belonging to the same period it is convenient here to say something 
of the pottery found in the latest deposits in Block tt and that associated 
with the /<^r//^.r-burials on the cliff. The fillers, bath, barrel-shaped pithoi 
and bowls of characteristic shape and decoration from tt have been 
mentioned above. From the burials on the cliffs came sixteen vases 
practically complete, besides the larnakes themselves. We have thus now 
a considerable mass of pottery from which to illustrate this style. 

Three of the vases from these burials are shown in Fig. 8. Of these 



a C - 

Fig. 8. —Vases from the Larnax-burials. (Scale 1:3.) 


is a waisted strainer of a form that goes back to the Late Minoaii I. but 
is particularly frequent in Late Minoan II. deposits. The flat biigelkannc 
(J?) recalls one found in 1901 in the Beehive tomb (see B.S.A. viii. p. 303, 
Fig. 19). The third vase (c) is a cylindrical pyxis, characteristic both in shape 
decoration. Its rim is shaped to receive a lid. Another similar pyxis 
was found with two upright handles set on the rim. The cylindrical vessels 

Q 
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recall the peculiar barrel-shape of pithoi of this period, which are also 
made to receive a lid. One of the finds here was a pyxis with its lid 
complete. To this list of shapes we may add the gourd vases and stalked 
kylix found last year, biigelkannen of all the two-handled forms, and the 
shapes shown in B.S.A. p. 327, Fig. 28. These vases are generally covered 
with a rather pale yellowish slip, that is sometimes rather friable. The 
paint is a good black or reddish glaze; white paint does not seem to be 
used. The clay is generally fine and well baked, giving a clean sharp 
break. The character of the decoration was described last year. Its 
closely set conventional rows of leaves and scale patterns and spaces filled 
with parallel lines are a formalised version of the preceding style, which, 
as in the vases from tt, is often directly recalled. The birds are very 
characteristic. The general impression given is that industry and technical 
skill had outlived artistic inspiration. These vases represent the Cretan 
style that was contemporary with the culture represented by the Beehive 
tombs at Mycenae, the lalysus cemetery, and in general the bulk of 
Mycenaean ware from the Greek mainland. This is established by the 
identity of many of the objects found. The forms of swords are the same. 
The glass paste beads and ornaments, so common in such Mycenaean 
tombs as that at Spata in Attica, are found in these laniax burials at 
Palaikastro, and above all among these very characteristic vases are found 
examples of the linear style that marks mainland ware. The tendency is 
very clear in the flowers on the cover shown in Fig. 7, < 5 , and one or two 
vases have been found that look almost like importations from some 
place where the linear style was native. That Crete should develop a 
style of its own at this time, when the rest of the Aegean world was filled 
with another and remarkably homogeneous class of Mycenaean pottery, 
indicates that the centre of culture had now left Crete for ever. None of 
this ware has been found in Egypt ; it would seem that the peaceful culture 
of the Keftiu was being overwhelmed by the piratical hordes of the 
‘ Peoples of the Sea,’ who troubled Egypt in the period following the 
XVIIIth Dynasty. 


R. M. Dawkins. 



EXCAVATIONS AT PALAIKASTRO. III. 


§ 9. — The Larnax Burials. 

In 1904 trial-pits on the cliffs brought to light a group of lamax- 
burials not far from the one that was found in 1902 and is described in 
B.S,A. viii. p. 302, and Fig. 17, p. 302. The indications visible were, as 
then, pieces of limestone set in line. In several cases the burials were 
found at the bottom of shallow pits, but in the largest group (5-8 on the 
plan given in Fig. 9) the larnakes had been thrust under a projecting 
ledge of conglomerate in a hole scooped out to receive them, and the whole 
covered up with earth. 

The laiiiakes^ which were solidly built up of clay, are of two types. 
The first, referred to in this report as tub-/(2r;^^,t-, is an oval trough, 
shaped like a foot-bath with the longer sides somewhat pinched together, 
and the second, the is a square-cornered coffer with panelled 

sides standing on four short feet, like the larnax shewn in B.S.A, viii. 
p. 298. No trace of lids was found. 

No. I on the plan is an isolated tuh-larnax some ten metres south- 
west of the next group, which consists of four larnakes as follows. 

Two paces west of No. 2 was found a tub-Z^r/^^Ar, not shewn on the 
plan, that lay at the bottom of a pit, tucked in against a large boulder of 
conglomerate. It was found lying on its side, and broken across the 
middle. In it were a few bones, crushed and scattered, and a small plain 
cup, and by the side of it another similar cup and a pear-shaped bilgclkanne. 

Nearer the cliff were found three t\ih-larnakes (Nos. 2, 3, and 4), with 
their long axes approximately in a straight line. In lines ^t right angles 
to these were placed rough pieces of limestone, foreign to the natural 

Q 2 
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formation of the cliff. No. 3 was surrounded by ferments of others, built 
round its margin so as to protect it from the pressure of the earth. It 
measured internally *93 m. in length, ’46 m. in width, and ‘44 m. in depth. 
No. 4 was slightly smaller, being 76 m, long, *36 m. wide, and *42 m. deep. 
Each of these three burials contained the bones of one or more persons, 
the skulls being always at the south end of the larnax^ and the long bones 
laid parallel to one another. No. 3 had three skulls, piled up on a heap of 



bones laid across the floor of the larnax (see Fig. 10). A similar arrange- 
ment was noted in the much older Middle Minoan cemeteries explored in 
1902.^ At the opposite end of the larnax to that where the skulls lay, a 
jawbone was found. This, together with the arrangement of the skulls 

^ Man^ 1902, 1 19, ‘Sometimes the principal bones were formed into a kind of bed, on 
which several skulls were laid/ and B.S.A. viii. p. 292, Fig. 6. 
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and bones described above, clearly points to the same custom of re-inter- 
ment as was noted in the Middle Minoan ossuaries, where the skulls, 
though otherwise well preserved, commonly lacked the jawbone. On the 
top of this same larnax lay the strainer shewn in Fig. 8, a, and by the edge 
of it a small flat biigelkanne (Fig. 8, U), Just in front -of the skulls lay a 
bronze mirror, *135 m. in ’ diameter. .The strainer, in appearance the 
earliest vase found here, probably belongs to an earlier interment, repre- 
sented by the laruax-fvdigments built round the rim. Some of these 
fragments are painted with a bold papyrus-like design. 



Fig. 10. — Larnax 3, containing three Skuixs. 


The last group of burials was^ome ten metres further east along the 
cliff. An oblong pit had been dug, and the soft rock taken out from under 
a ledge of conglomerate. The burials were just underneath this ledge. 
Beginning from the east, No. 5 was a i\xh-larnax (Fig, ii), with its axis 
parallel to the line of the ledge. It contained very scanty remains of bones 
and a miniature biigelkajine. Quite close to it lay a large cylindrical painted 
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jar with a closely fitting lid. In it were found a bronze razor, a tool like those 
used at the present day for cutting leather, a long bent pin, and a number 
of glass-paste beads. With these were some teeth and small fragments of 
bone, but no burned earth. Beside it was a middle-sized biigelkamie^ and 
near by two beautifully carved ivory objects were found, that seem to have 
been the ends of sceptres. Ivory work, as may be seen from the contem- 
porary Mycenaean bowls on the mainland, is chai*acteristic of this period. 
Almost touching this jar and at right angles to the line of the ledge were 


[ 



Fig, n.— L arnakes 5 (on right) to 9 (on lekt). 


two tub-/(! 2 ; 7 /^^ii?i- (No, 6 on the plan), one on the top of the other. The 
uppermost of these, which measured internally -82 m. in length, -37 m. in 
width, and -42 m. in depth, contained a .skull and a miniature bilgelkaune. 
Near these were two panelled c\\.^^t-iarnakes (No. 7), also resting one on 
the top of the other, and at right angle.s to the cutting. Between 6 and 7, 
supported by the edges of the two lower larnakes, was a small painted 
situla with two vertical handles rising from the rim. In these cases of 
superposition the upper larnax was carefully set on the lower one, so as to 
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stand steadily and not to damage it. The difficulty of digging holes in the 
rocky soil gives a sufficient explanation for the practice of putting one 
burial on the top of another after only a short interval of time. 

A few inches further on was a very small oval larnax containing the 
frail bones of a child and six glass-paste beads. Beyond this was a small 
inverted tub, beneath which were the bones of a child three to four years 
old. From the position of the bones it appears that the body was laid in 
a natural posture on the left side, with the knees considerably drawn up. 
The position is that of a body found in the cemetery at Patema described 
in B.SA, ix. 355, Figg. 5, 6. 

In the surrounding earth were fragments of a number of similar 
larnakeSy two poorly engraved lentoid seal-stones, about a dozen beads of 
glass-paste, and several small cylindrical jars, one of which is shewn in 
Fig. 8, c, A fine steatite bowl was found, t6 m. in greatest outside 
diameter, of the same general form as the blossom bowls, but decorated 
with skilfully curved vertical fliutings. 

The similarity of the style shewn by all the painted pottery found, 
forbids our placing any very long interval between the earlier and the later 
interments. A difference in style certainly exists between the strainer 
mentioned above as the earliest of the vases and such biigclkanncn as that 
shewn in Fig. 8, b, just as the papyrus-like design on the broken fragments 
of the earlier larnax in No. 3 is earlier than the meaningless pattern of 
waved lines painted on some of the other larnakes, but this difference is 
only such as is bound to exist in a cemetery used long enough for earlier 
interments to be broken up to make way for later ones. The finds shew 
q^uite clearly that this cemetery was in use in the earliei p3-it of the Late 
Minoan III period, the period, that is, of the occupation of the palace of 
Block h. In the section of this report dealing with this, the characteristics 
of this period are described more at length. 


C. T. CURRELLY. 



THE PENROSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 


The new Library of the ^British School at Athens, built as a 
memorial to the late Francis Cranmer Penrose, first Director of the 
School, was formally opened by H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Greece at 
a meeting held on Saturday, April 8th, 1905, at 3.30 p.m. There were 
present their Majesties the King and Queen of the Hellenes, the Crown 
Prince and Princess, Prince and Princess Nicholas, Prince Andreas of 
Greece, Princess Louis of Battenberg, and the members of their suites, 
the British Minister, Sir Francis Elliot, K.C.M.G., and Lady Elliot, and 
the diplomatic representatives of France, Germany, Roumania, Russia, 
and the United States, Mr. C. Carapanos, Minister of Public Instruction, 
Prof. Spyridion Lambros, Rector of the University, Dr. Cavvadias, 
Ephor-General of Antiquities, the Hon. Reginald Walsh, British Consul, 
and many other members of the official world of Athens. Practically all 
the Vice-Presidents and most of the members of the Committee of the 
Congress including all the Directors of the foreign schools attended, 
besides many other scholars and archaeologists. During the ceremony 
the following speeches were delivered : — 

Mr. George A. Macmillan. 

Before asking you. Sir, to declare this Library open, it seems appro- 
priate that a short statement should be made on behalf of the Committee 
of the British School at Athens as to the circumstances which have pre- 
ceded this interesting occasion, which marks an epoch in the history of 
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the School. It is close on twenty years since the School was established 
on this site, generously presented to us by the Greek Government. The 
Director’s house, including the original School Library, was built from the 
plans of our first Director, the great exponent of the principles of Athenian 
Architecture, Mr. Penrose, whose work for the School we are commemorat- 
ing to-day. He was succeeded as director by one of the first Students of 
the School, Mr. Ernest Gardner, who held office for nine years, during 
which much good work was done, in spite of difficulties due to lack of 
adequate funds. It was in this period that successful excavations were 
conducted by the director and students in the island of Cyprus and at 
Megalopolis, while two of the students, Mr. Schultz and Mr. Barnsley, made 
elaborate investigations in the Byzantine architecture of Greece. Ten 
years ago, in 1895, a determined effort was made to improve the financial 
position of the School. An appeal to the British Government resulted in 
a grant of £soo a year being made to the School from the public revenue. 
x\bout the same time the Prince of Wales, now King Edward VII, who 
had taken an active part in the foundation of the School, on lines origin- 
ally laid down by Sir Richard Jebb, summoned a meeting at St. James’s 
Palace with a view to enlisting further support for the School. This 
meeting, at which you, Sir, were present, and kindly spoke on behalf of 
the School, led to a considerable increase* in our private subscriptions and 
donations. Shortly afterwards Mr. Cecil Smith, of the Department of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, was, by special 
arrangement with the Trustees of the Museum, appointed Director of the 
School for a term of two years. During Mr. Smith’s directorship important 
excavations were undertaken in x\thens and in the island of Melos. The 
foundation of the Students’ Hostel, to which the Penrose Library has now 
been added, was also due to Mr. Smith’s initiative and has been of perma- 
nent advantage to the efficiency of the School. The valuable library of 
the late Mr. Finlay, generously presented to the School by his surviving 
executor Mr. Cooke, found a home in this hostel, and a tablet will shortly 
be erected in commemoration of the gift. Mr. Smith was succeeded by 
the well-known explorer Mr. Hogarth, a former student of the School, who, 
during his three years’ term of office, carried to a successful conclusion the 
excavations begun by Mr. Smith at Phylakopi in the island of Melos. It 
was also during Mr. Hogarth’s administration that the change in the 
political condition of Crete first threw open that island to the series of 
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important excavations among which Mr. Arthur Evans’ marvellous dis- 
coveries at Knossos hold the leading place. From the outset the School 
has worked in conjunction with the Cretan Exploration Fund, and it was 
as Director that Mr. Hogarth in 1900 discovered some ancient houses 
on the hill south of Knossos. In the following year Mr. Bosanquet, who 
had already served a long apprenticeship as a student, became Director of 
the School, and happily still holds office. Under his successful administra- 
tion further fruitful excavations have been undertaken, at Praesos and at 
Palaikastro in eastern Crete. Last year through the courtesy of Mr. 
Cavvadias the School received permission to conduct explorations in 
Laconia, the first fruits of which will be found in the elaborate catalogue 
of the Museum at Sparta, ably prepared by the Assistant Director Mr. 
Marcus Tod, and Mr. A. J. B. Wace, and shortly to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. In this brief summary of the work of the School 
up to the present time stress has been laid on the excavations undertaken 
from time to time conjointly by the Director and Students. But it is 
right to mention also the work of some individual students, such as the 
researches carried out by Dr. J. G. Frazer in preparation for his monu- 
mental edition of Pausanias : the elaborate surveys made by Mr. Loring 
in the Peloponnesus, and by Mr. Woodhouse in Aetolia, and the more 
recent researches of Mr. Hasluck on the site of Cyzicus. . > 

We come in conclusion to the particular occasion of this present 
gathering. When the Students’ Hostel was first built it was always 
hoped that in the end its plan would be completed by the addition of a 
large room to serve at once as a Library and as a place for the public 
meetings of the School. When our first Director, Mr. Penrose, died in 
February 1903, it was felt that the building of this Library would be the 
most appropriate memorial of his great services to Athenian archaeology. 
Accordingly a Committee was appointed on which the School, the Hellenic 
Society, and the Royal Institute of British Architects were represented, 
and the work of this Committee in carrying the scheme to completion 
will presently be described by one of the Secretaries, Mr. Cecil Smith, 
ex-Director of the School, and now Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties in the British Museum. 
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H.R.H. The Crown Prince of Greece. 

I am grateful to the President, Council, and Director of the British 
School of Athens for asking me to perform the ceremony of opening the 
Penrose Memorial Library, erected by contributions from his friends and 
admirers, and of unveiling the Inscription dedicated to his memory as the 
first Director of the British School at Athens, which has been placed 
over the fireplace in this room. 

Mr. Penrose’s enthusiastic activity and lasting achiei’-ements in 
Greek archaeological research during his long and busy life are well known 
and deeply and gratefully appreciated by everyone interested in Hellenic 
studies. It was in this particular branch of science that he won his first 
recognition, and his discoveries which followed are a monument that will 
last as long as Greek Archaeology is studied. More than half a century 
ago he discovered the curved lines of the Parthenon, and laid down the 
principles of Athenian architecture. Since then he eagerly pursued his 
studies even beyond the eightieth year of his life. 

His personality stands out in the memory of all who had the privilege 
of knowing him, as that beautiful and rare combination of a stern sense 
of duty, of pure and lofty intellectual aspirations, and a warm-hearted, 
kindly disposition almost childlike in its simplicity. Such is the memory 
we have of him here in Greece. 

Moreover, we feel deeply grateful to him for the disinterested and 
efficient help he always rendered us in matters concerning the preservation 
of our ancient monuments. His enlightened advice on the preservation 
of the Parthenon greatly advanced our work in that momentous task, as 
also in the restoration of the lion on the battlefield of Chaeroneia. 

As President of the Greek Archaeological Society, it is my pleasant 
duty to announce that the Society has decided to seize this opportunity of 
showing its feelings of admiration and gratitude to the memory of the 
great architect and archaeologist, by presenting his bust, in marble, to this 
Library, with the request that it be placed in this building. 

I now declare the Penrose Memorial Library open. 
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Mr. Cecil H. Smith. 

I should like, Sir, to be allowed to supplement in a few words the 
account which Mr. Macmillan has given of the building in which we 
stand. 

The desirability of providing some accommodation for the students 
of the British School was strongly impressed on me during my first season 
as Director. Inasmuch as the School is situated at some distance from 
the Hotels, members of it were often put to considerable inconvenience 
in being separated so far from the natural centre of their work, the library 
having been, until now, located in the Director’s house. Moreover, being 
scattered in different parts of the town, they lacked that corporate unity 
which is so marked a feature of English University life, and the daily 
opportunity of exchanging experiences and ideas which must neces- 
sarily be valuable to workers engaged in common interests. The experi- 
ment was tried in the winter of 1896 of collecting the students in a house 
not far from here ; and as this proved successful, the Committee of the 
School agreed to adopt the principle, and Mr. Penrose was invited to draw 
up the first plans for a Students’ Hostel. These plans formed the basis 
of a scheme which was evolved on the spot by the then architectural 
student of the School (Mr. Charles Clark) and myself and put into final 
shape by an Athenian architect (Mr. Moussis). A subscription list was 
set on foot in England, a sufficient fund was soon collected, and in January 
1897 the building was actually begun. As a tribute to its Hon. Sec. to 
whom the School had since its commencement owed so much, it was 
decided to give it the name of the Macmillan Hostel. 

In drawing up the plans, we had to bear in mind the fact that the 
funds at first available would not permit of an extensive building ; more- 
over, as the Hostel was still in the experimental stage, it was thought 
advisable to commence on a limited scale. What was needed was an elastic 
plan which should meet not only the immediate requirements, but also- 
prove susceptible, whenever the occasion should arise, of subsequent exten- 
sion and completion. The idea of adding a library was always kept in 
view, and of late years became more prominent as the available book space 
in the Director’s house became more and more exhausted. In 1903, Mr. 
Comyn, architectural student of the School, was requested to draw up a 
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scheme for the completion of the work, and under the immediate super- 
vision of the Director, Mr. Bosanquet, the plan of the building as it now 
stands was definitely settled. In England Government assistance for 
enterprises of this nature is not usually forthcoming, and so recourse was 
once more had to public subscription. At this moment the question had 
independently arisen of providing a memorial to Mr. Penrose, then recently 
deceased, and it was felt that no more appropriate memorial could be 
devised than a Library attached to the School with which he had long been 
closely associated. A joint Committee was formed, on the lines which 
Mr. Macmillan has described, and during the spring of 1903 the arrange- 
ments were completed. The amount available by subscription received a 
timely addition in the form of a considerable sum, the balance of a 
fund raised for a memorial to the late President of the R.A., which the 
executors of Lord Leighton generously devoted to this purpose. And in 
the autumn of 1904 the work was put in hand. 

To the various expressions of sympathy with the Penrose Memorial 
Scheme received by the Committee, your Royal Highness as President of 
the Archaeological Society has now added one which will be especially 
valued by all those who are interested in this Memorial Building. 

The bust of Mr. Penrose, executed in Athenian marble by an Athenian 
artist, will stand as a permanent record, not only of the esteem in which 
our distinguished countryman was held by the Hellenic nation, but also of 
the excellent relations which have existed, and, we trust, may always exist, 
between the British School and its hosts. 

In conclusion, Sir, may I be permitted to express in the name of the 
Committee the satisfaction which we feel in seeing you here to-day — a 
further proof of the interest which the Royal Family of Greece has from 
the commencement shown in our undertaking ? On the west side of this 
Hostel is a tablet commemorating the fact that the corner-stone was laid 
on January 14, 1897, by Her Majesty the Queen of the Plellenes. To-day 
we who are present at this auspicious ceremony may in a double sense say 
fittingly 

' Finis coronat opus.’ 
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M. Th. Homolle. 

All nom du Comite executif du Congres international d'ArcheoIogie 
classique, j'ai Thonneur d’apporter a Tillustre Penrose Thommage du 
respect et de la reconnaissance des savants du monde entier reimis dans- 
Athenes. Ils remercient les organisateurs de la fete celebr^e a sa memoire* 
d'en avoir fixe la date dans le temps du Congres et d’y avoir donne un* 
caractere international et une portee universelle, se souvenant que, si le 
fondateur et le premier directeur de TEcole Archeologique anglaise a droit 
dans cette maison a une religion domestique, a une piete familiale et 
patriotique, I’auteur des ‘ Principes de Tarchitecture athenienne ^ est du 
nombre de ces maitres dont les logons profitent a tous et dont, par une 
juste reciprocite, le culte s'impose a tons. 

Qui de nous, en effet, Messieurs, au moment d’aborder la discussion 
des problemes difficiles qui sont inscrits au programme et que vous impose 
avec une pressante urgence le devoir de rechercher et de retrouver les 
monuments antiques, la necessite de les conserver et de les relever, ne 
reporte d’abord la pensee vers celui qui avait fait de Tarchitecture grecque- 
Tetude patiente et passionnee de toute une vie ; qui ne le cherclie parmi 
vous ; qui ne serait heureux d’invoquer les conseils de sa raison si lucide,. 
et de son autorite si courtoise ; qui n’eprouve douloureusement le vide que 
sa mort a laisse ? II semble qu’ avec lui on eut ete assure de ne point, 
faillir, tant ses fines analyses avaient penetre avant dans les plus subtiles. 
d 61 icatesses de Tarchitecture grecque, tant son ardent amour des oeuvres 
antiques lui inspirait pour elles de sollicitude vigilante et de scrupuleux 
respect. Ce n’est pas lui qui eut laisse en peril les chers monuments faute 
d'une prevoyance opportune, ni commis non plus la faute, Timpiete d’une 
restauration indiscrete ou d’une inexacte retouche. 

Les recherches qui ont fonde sa renomme sont du milieu de dernier 
siecle, elles avaient pour objet les edifices de TAcropole ; il est mort au. 
debut de ce siecle, les etudiant toujours, et le crayon est tombe de sa main, 
en dessinant les croqiiis des restaurations du Parthenon. 

Quelle belle unite de vie, quelle admirable legon de methode, quel 
reconfortant modele de scrupule scientifique, et comme Touvrage de Penrose 
sera bien a sa place au milieu des jeunes gens qui croiraient ici faire 
Tapprentissage de la science ; comme elle parlera encore aux savants^ 
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vieillis dans le metier, comme elle leur prechera Tinlassable curiosite du 
vrai qui ne connait ni la satiete, ni le repos, qiii ne s’assure ni ne se satisfait 
en des opinions toujours incompletes et decevantes. 

C’est cette curiosite qui echauffait son coeur, illuminait son clair et 
candide regard, qui entretenait dans un corps grele d’apparence une energie 
qui n’a jamais flechi, une jeunesse qui n'a subi ni diminution, ni atteinte ; 
c’est elle aussi qui lui inspirait son ardente conviction, qui Fedevait au 
dessus de toute mesquinerie d'amour propre, de toute jalousie, de tout 
parti pris obstine et intolerant. Je remercie nos Collegues d’Angleterre et 
les savants des deux mondes, qui dans un commun elan d’admiration ont 
eleve ce monument, d’avoir rendu present au milieu de nous — autant qu’il 
le peut, helas ! aujourd’hui — celui de qui nous pouvons recevoir dans notrc 
ceuvre archeologique la plus sure et la plus noble inspiration. 

Professor Conze. 

Wenn ich im Namen der andern auslandischen archaologischen Schulen 
in Athen noch ein Wort des Gliickwiinschen sagen soli, so ist das leicht 

Die Harmonic, in welcher die Schulen mit einander ihr Werk treiben, 
bringt es als selbstverstandlich mit sich, dass ein freudiges Ereigniss bei 
einer Schule eine Freude ist fiir alle ; so, als wir eben erfuhren, dass unserer 
oesterreichischen Schwesteranstalt der Bau eines eigenen Hauses gesichert 
ist Besonders aber geht der Ausbau einer Bibliothek urn so mehr jetzt 
alle Schulen an, als sie sich ja jiingst zu einem Vorgehen im Einvernehmen 
beim Anchaffen besonders kostbarer Werke vereinigt haben, um vermeid- 
liche grossere Ausgaben fiir AnchafFung in unnothig mehren Exemplaren 
zu vermeiden. 

Sie haben den Namen Penrose mit Hirer Bibliothek verbunden, den 
hier besonders naheliegenden Namen eines der vielen Englander, die uns 
weitergefiihrt haben in unsern gemeinsamen Studien, von Stuart und Revett 
an, die uns das Thor zum Tempel der Kenntniss attischer Architektur 
einst offneten, zu einer bis heute fortgesetzten Reihe von Forschern. Es 
sei mil' gestattet unter diesen einen mit ganz besonders warmer personlicher 
Verehrung noch zu nennen, Sir Charles Newton, der aiich uns neue Wege 
wies ; und der, wie Herr Macmillan in seiner Geschichte Hirer Anstalt 
ausgefiihrt hat, auch zur Begriindung Hirer Schule erfolgreich mitgewirkt 
hat. 
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Glucklich die Anstalt, die auf solchen Fiindamenten aufgebaut ist, 
Tiber denen sie auch ein neues Stockwerk, wie diesen Bibliotliekbau, 
auffiihren kann,sicher, dass darin gut wohnen sein wird. 

Professor J. R. Wheeler. 

It is my privilege and pleasant duty to bring to the British School 
to-day a message of goodwill and congratulation from the American 
School. In a way such an expression from us seems hardly necessary, for 
we count your success and your happiness as our own success and our own 
happiness, and we claim a share in the great inheritance which the noble 
line of British scholars has bequeathed to you. 

The organization of our School, depending as it does upon the support 
of some twenty-five Universities and colleges in different parts of the 
United States, makes it the representative of educational interests which 
are widely spread among us. Our School may thus also bring from man)' 
lovers of Greece across the seas words of heartiest congratulation, and a 
tribute of sincere respect to the memory of the great man whose name we 
are gathered here to honour. 

Years ago now, the dividing line which separated our grounds — that 
generous gift of the Greek Government to us both — was obliterated. Let 
us hope that its disappearance may be a happy augury for our close 
association and co-operation in all future time. May our Schools continue 
to flourish side by side in this home of all who believe in the free develop- 
ment of the human spirit improving year by year in the quality of their 
scientific work, and shedding abroad in Great Britain and in America the 
light of Hellenic learning and the light of Hellenic art 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet. 

It falls to me as Director of this School to express our thanks, and I 
do so most heartily. First we have to thank the friends whose affection 
has created this beautiful and worthy memorial, especially Mr. George 
Macmillan and Mr. Cecil Smith wh5 have acted as Secretaries of the 
Memorial Fund, Sir Richard Jebb who has composed the dedicatory 
inscription, and would but for the pressure of Parliamentary duties have 
been here to-day, Mr. Grace who advised us in the matter of decoration, 
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and the architect, Mr. Heaton Comyn, a recent member of the School. 
Among the contributors to the new Library we are proud to count our 
Patron, His Majesty King Edward, who has been pleased to prove his 
continued interest in this School by presenting to us his portrait. 

Next let me thank all those who have come to take part in this 
inauguration, and in particular the eminent representatives of French, 
German, and American Scholarship who have expressed their regard 
for Mr. Penrose, their sympathy with the purpose of this Memorial, and 
their good wishes for the future of the School. We owe an especial debt 
of gratitude to your Majesties, for having found time to honour this 
celebration with your presence : and to your Royal Highness for having 
consented to perform this inaugural ceremony, for the generous offer of a 
portrait-bust of Mr. Penrose, made on behalf of the Archaeological 
Society of Athens, and for the eloquent terms in which you have described 
his character and scientific achievements. We rejoice, Sir, that you who 
this week preside over the International Congress, and have done so much 
by your personal interest and practical wisdom to ensure its success, have 
presided on this occasion also when so many members of the Congress 
have met to honour the memory of our illustrious first Director. To 
Your Majesties and to Your Royal Highnesses we offer our profound and 
respectful thanks. 


Professor Charles Waldstein. 

I have been asked to thank Your Majesties and Royal Highnesses for 
the honour you have done us in being present here to-day. I wish 
to add emphasis to two aspects of the ceremony which has brought us 
together. They have both been ably dealt with, the one by His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince, the other by my friend and colleague Professor 
Wheeler. You, Sir, besides paying tribute to the archaeologist whose 
memory we are honouring, have eloquently referred to his personal 
qualities. As one who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship, I wish to 
bear testimony to the noble and beautiful character of the man, his sincerity, 
warm-heartedness, and simplicity, that ineffable sweetness of disposition 
which made him so dear to all who knew him and which will ever keep his 
memory green in our hearts. 

By the peculiar personal conditions of my past life, I feel called upon 
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to reiterate the wishes expressed by Professor Wheeler. Standing in this 
School, with the administration of which I am actively concerned, I have 
loyally at heart the welfare of this national institution of my adopted 
home ; while there, immediately beside us, is the school of my native 
home, with which I have in the past been intimately connected. I feel 
that there can be no dividing line between them, either physical or moral. 
This union in sentiment and aspiration, so real and strong between these two 
schools, is an earnest of the wider union between the schools of all nations. 
No fitter place than Athens exists for thus uniting all civilised nations ; 
for Athens is the hearth of our common civilisation, where the first court 
of international justice was founded, and the poet sang : 


IlixXXaSo? ^vvonclav. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


The Annual Meeting of Subsciibers to the BRITISH SCHOOL at 
Athens was held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on October 27th, 1904, the Attorney-General, Sir Robert Finlay, 
K.C., M.P., in the Chair. The following Report on the Session 1903-1904 
was submitted by the Secretary (Mr. J. FF. BxVKEK-Penoyre) on behalf 
of the Managing Committee : — 

The Session 1903-1904 has been rendered noteworthy by the erection of the 
Penrose Library, by the continuously successful excavations in Crete, and by the 
inception of the Lakonian survey. 

The Director’s Work. — Bosanquet arrived in Greece October 13, 1903, 
and left July 2, 1904, IMost of his work is described in the account of the 
various excavations undertaken by the School given below, but the season’s work in 
Athens also bears witness to his customary energy. He took part in two 
of the five open meetings held at the School, and gave, in addition to some 
less formal teaching in the Museums, a course of six lectures on the Bronze 
Age in the Aegean. Plis contributions to the Annual of the School and to the 
volume on Phylakopi were written during his residence in Athens, where he also 
corrected charts for the Admiralty, superintended the making of a reduced copy of 
the Cerigotto bronze for the South Kensington Yluseum, acted as Librarian during 
Mr. Tod’s absence, and devised several improvements in the temcnos of the 
Hostel. He went to Crete in the autumn and again for nearly two months in May, 
and visited Sparta in December and April. 

The Assistant Director.— Mr. Tod, to whose ‘ loyal help, zeal, and effi- 
ciency in every direction ’ the Director desires again to testify, spent the first three 
and a half months of the Session in Athens where he was engaged upon his duties as 
Librarian and upon a study of the literature dealing with Lakonia. Later in the year 
he paid a series of visits to Sparta, devoting himself especially to topographical and 
epigraphical study, and catalogued the inscriptions in the local museum. He also 
travelled in IMessenia, where he obtained some interesting inscriptions including a 
new fragment of the Greek text of Diocletian’s Edict. He contributed papers to 
B.S.A,, vol. ix. (the substance of which was delivered at open meetings of the 
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School), to the Athenische Mittheihmgen^ and to the Epheineris Archaiologike^ and 
has material in hand, both from Athens and Sparta, for the next volume of the 
School Animal It was not until late in August that he returned to England for a 
short holiday, having spent ten months in Greece. 

The Library and the Hostel both bear witness to Mr. Tod’s careful manage- 
ment. The Library records shew an increase in every direction, particularly in the 
number of volumes presented, and the crowded state of the shelves at the end 
of the Session will make the new Library doubly w^elcome. The Directors of the 
various Schools in Athens have recently agreed to exchange lists of the acquisitions 
of their Libraries at the end of each quarter, the principle being re-affirmed that 
each Library should aim at completeness in the publications of its own country. 
Despite the prolonged absence of several students in Crete and Lakonia, the rents 
of the Hostel amount to ^£62^ the highest amount yet realised. Some improve- 
ments have been effected in the furniture of the Finlay Library, and the 
present seems an opportune moment for carrying out a proposal, made some 
time ago, to affix to the Library chimney-piece a bronze tablet to commemorate 
both the former owner and the donor of the books. 


The Students. — Last year two Fellowships at Oxford were awarded to 
Members of the School, to Mr. Tod at Oriel and Mr. E. W. Webster at Wadham. 
During the past Session two of our Members have been elected to Fellowships 
at Cambridge, in each case as the direct result of work done in connexion with 
the School. Mr. F. W. Hasluck has been elected a Fellow of King’s, on a 
dissertation dealing with Cyzicus, and Mr. R. McG. Dawkins, a Fellow of 
Emmanuel, with the understanding that he shall devote the next three years 
to continuing his archaeological and philological researches. The School has- 
further to congratulate Mr. A. J. B. Wace, of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
on his recently announced election to a Fellowship at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Besides the Director and Assistant Director, five second-year students, Messrs. 
Corny]!, Currelly, Dawkins, Forster, and Wace, and three recruits, Mr. Caspari, 
Mr. Stokes, and Miss M. K. Welsh, now Mrs. A. M, Daniel, have taken part in the 
School’s work. 

hlr. 0 . B. Caspari, Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and University 
Scholar in German, was absent from England four months. He attended lectures 
at Athens, took part in Professor Ernest Gardner’s cruise, and afterwards made some 
stay in Melos, where he obtained about a score of unpublished inscriptions and 
other archaeological material. It is hoped that he may be able to come out for a 
second Session. 

Mr. C. H. Heaton Comyn, A.R.I.B.A., Architectural Student of the School, 
arrived in Athens March 21, and spent his first month completing the working 
drawings of the Penrose Library and the new wing of the Hostel. He then left to 
continue his wmrk on the site of Palaikastro, visiting on his way the excavations at 
Knossos, Phaistos, Agia Triada and Gournia. At Palaikastro he worked for six 
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weeks on the plans of the site, and on his return to Athens superintended the 
building of the Library. 

Mr. C. T. Currelly, of Victoria College, Toronto, has pursued his studies of the 
prehistoric period in the Levant throughout the year. During October he was at 
Candia making drawings of vases. He then joined Professor Petrie in Egypt and 
excavated there until April, when he returned to Palaikastro. He left Crete in 
July and has since been travelling in Palestine. 

Mr. R. McG. Dawkins, Fellow and late Research Student of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and School Student, was absent from England nine months, of which 
six were spent in Crete. He spent the autumn in the Museum at Candia, the 
winter partly at Athens and partly in Egypt, and afterwards superintended the 
excavations at Palaikastro pending tlie Director’s arrival. His philological studies 
of the dialects of Carpathos and Palaikastro, as well as numerous drawings of 
Palaikastro pottery, await publication. 

Mr. E. S. Forster, Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford, spent his first month in 
Athens working on the topography and history of South-West Lakonia, whither 
he proceeded in March. His investigations in this district, which included 
detailed examination of many sites and inscriptions, occupied him till May. The 
most interesting of his discoveries are the sites of Thalamae and the oracle of 
Ino-Pasiphae, both attested by inscriptions. He took advantage of his journet's to 
and from the School to visit the Museums of Rome, Naples, and Sicily. 

Mr. J. L. Stokes, Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and holder of a 
grant from his College, spent more than six months in Greece. Besides following 
a course of general study both on sites and in Museums, he assisted in the 
Palaikastro excavations and took up as a .special study the Rhodian pithoi 
with archaic stamped reliefs and the Melian gems in the School Collection. 

Miss M. K. Welsh, Marion Kennedy Student of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
and holder of a grant from the School, made Athens her headquarters from 
October to May, making several excursions to sites in Greece. She lias devoted 
special attention to Portrait and Honorary statues and has prepared some of her 
results for publication. 

Mr. A. J. B. Wace, Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Craven Student, 
and Student of the British School in Rome, worked in connexion with the School 
at Atliens, though his residence in Greece was not long enough for him to qualify, 
technically, as a student of this Session. After acting as Secretary to Professor 
Ernest Gardner’s tour among the Cireek islands, he devoted his attention to 
Lakonian Sculptures, in particular to the preparation of the Catalogue of Sculpture 
in the Museum at Sparta. His work on Hellenistic Sculpture has been continued 
in various European j^duseums. 

Among other unofficial workers at the School may be mentioned Miss Louisa 
Pesel, Associate of the School and Directress of tlie Royal Hellenic School of 
Needlework, who has made use of the School Library for Hellenic and Byzantine 
designs; Miss Mona Wilson, Newnham College, Cambridge; ^lessrs, J. S. (kirter, 
King’s College, Cambridge : B. Townsend, New College, Oxford ; A. M. 13aniel, 
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Trinity College, Cambridge; Fletcher, Oriel College, Oxford; Berkeley Smith, 
Oriel College, Oxford ; and Messrs. Stapleford and Barber, of Victoria College, 
Toronto. 

Excavations in Crete. — Our fourth campaign has resulted in the solution 
of one of the problems which attracted us to Eastern Crete. The discovery of an 
inscription, in itself a document of the highest interest since it preserves the text 
of an ancient Hymn addressed to the Cretan Zeus, leaves no doubt that a temple 
of Zevs AiKTato9 stood in classical times on the ruins of the Minoan town at Palai- 
kastro. The remains of the temple have been dispersed, by the search for building 
materials and the processes of cultivation, over a large area, and the inscription was 
found at some distance from it. Among the other finds from the neighbourhood 
of the temple were architectural fragments, tripods, the statuette of a bull, and 
other bronze objects. Part of this productive area, including the actual site of the 
temple, still awaits excavation. 

The Hymn to Zeus consists of five fragments of a slab of grey marble, 
roughly speaking; one metre by half a metre. It is engraved on both sides, one 
side giving a rough and faulty copy of the hymn, and the other side a more 
complete and correct version. The lettering is about third century a.d. The 
language of the h3min Sir Richard Jebb considers to be sixth or seventh century 
K.c. There are six stanzas, the opening lines recurring as a refrain. In them Zeus 
is addressed as /^teyto-re KoDpe, and bidden to his yearly feast. In the first regular 
stanza the chorus describe themselves as standing round his altar and singing to 
the harp and flute. In the second they tell how the Kouretes received the infant 
Zeus from his mother Rhea and guarded him in the Dictaean cave. The third 
verse is lost ; the fourth ended with the words ‘ peace-lover of prosperity.’ In the 
fifth the god is invoked as the source of fertility for flocks and fields ; in the sixth, 
apparently as the protector of sea-going ships and of justice between man and 
man. The identification of the temple of Dictaean Zeus restores to the plain of 
Palaikastro its Hellenic name of Heleia mentioned in the arbitration between 
Itanos and Hierapytna. But the exaggerated expectations aroused by the 
supposition that this temple was a storehouse of local decrees do not seem likely 
to be realised. 

The excavations at Palaikastro went on for three months, Mr. Dawkins, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Currelly, Mr. Comyn, and the Director taking part. Mr. Comyn did 
very useful work in making complete plans of the excavated area. The programme 
was to complete the excavation of Block A, to investigate the temple-area, 
and to search for a possible palace on the two knolls that rise above the town. 
Of these three the last was the first to be attempted ; though no palace was found, 
two houses on the North-West hill were of better character than the others, 
Avhich for the most part were small and much rebuilt. From this tract came two 
ivory figurines, a bronze ewer, and a painted bath of larnax form. Block A proved 
to contain a Late Minoan palace or Government house. Though much of the 
ashlar masonry had been removed, some of it in the memory of man, enough 
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remained to shew a ground plan of unique interest From some storehouses on 
one side of this came a quantity of painted pottery and a series of terracotta figures 
of goddesses, one grasping a snake. At the deeper levels were Jbund stratified 
remains of very ancient fabrics, previously almost unknown. 

Mr. Dawkins^ work in the cemeteries yielded some interesting objects — a small 
ivory cone with intaglios of animals, a little gold bird, a bronze dagger from the Patema 
ossuary ; and from a smaller one on the headland of Kastri a three-sided seal, a bowl 
of green schist, and some miniature bronze sickles. In a more ancient burial- 
place was found among other objects a remarkable clay model of a boat with two 
thwarts, a high poop, and a ram. Mr. Currelly had the good fortune later on to 
discover on the slope south of Roussolakkos some fragments of a steatite rhyton with 
remains of gold plating showing a wild boar charging and also some parts of a 
steatite libation table with jMinoan characters incised. 

In May the Director found a Late Minoan Cemetery on the cliff south-east of 
Roussolakkos. The bodies had been skeletonised and in some of the larnakes two 
or three skulls were foundx Among the objects found with them were a razor, a 
mirror, beads, a steatite bowl, and a series of decorated vases resembling the pottery 
found in the storehouses of the palace. On this cliff was also found a quantity of 
Middle Minoan polychrome ware, some of it in three colours on a dark ground, 
and some with human figures and fish, which are rare among the designs of this 
period. 

Among the minor finds were some terracottas of interest ; a rhyton decorated 
with the head of a goat ; some double axes and other implements ; about fifteen 
gems, and some stone vases. Besides the two ivory figurines there was a flat 
ivory plate with a carving of crocodiles— a novelty in Alinoan art. About thirty 
stone celts were found or bought. A shuttle-shaped vase had on its inner surface 
the impression of a finely woven fabric. Some fragments of the egg of an ostrich 
were also found at a great depth. Both the temple site and the houses in the town 
require another season's excavation. 

Some supplementary excavations were made at Praesos : on the terraces below 
the altar hill a fragment of an Eteocretan inscription was found, and also fragments 
of Greek inscriptions. There were besides numerous architectural members of 
Hellenic character ; enough terracottas were found to reconstruct a cornice. 

Thanks to ^Fr. Hogarth, Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Stokes went to Palaikastro on 
Mr. Armour's yacht. Dr. Dorpfeld very kindly allowed his photographer to take a set 
of photographs of the site ; and the doctor of the French regiment at Canea, who 
came with Captain Escandre of the Condor, attended to one of the workmen whose 
collar-bone had been broken by a fall of earth. The money spent at Palaikastro 
was ^490, and ^^30 at Praesos. ;:^4oo of this amount, including grants from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and the Fitzwilliam iMuseum specially earmarked 
for Palaikastro, was contributed by the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

The Survey of Lakonia, — Besides carrying on these researches in Eastern 
Crete, the School has this year entered upon a new field of work in Lakonia. No 
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excavations were made, but a detailed surface-study,, begun by Mr. Tod in the 
district of Sparta and by Mr. Forster in that of Gytheion, resulted in the discovery 
of unpublished, inscriptions and the identification of ancient sites. It is hoped in 
future years to extend this systematic exploration over the whole area of the 
Lakonian province. Our scheme has the cordial approval of Dr. Kavvadias, the 
Ephor-General of Antiquities at Athens, and has met with most encouraging 
support from the curators of the local collections at Sparta and Gytheion, Professor 
Gregorakes and Mr. Patsourakos. 

As the first-fruits of this new undertaking the Committee proposes to publish 
a descriptive catalogue of the important collection of antiquities preserved in the 
Sparta Museum. The inscriptions have been catalogued by Mr. Tod, the sculptures 
by Mr. Wace. 


Open Meetings. — Five open meetings were held during the winter, and the 
following papers were read : — 


Friday, Jan. 15. — The Director : 

„ ,, INIr. R. M. Dawkins : 

Friday, Jan. 29. — Dr. A. Wilhelm : 

„ ,, The Assistant Director : 

Friday, Feb. 12. — The Director : 

„ „ Dr. A. N. Jannaris : 


Friday, Mar. ii. — The Assistant Director : 

„ ,, Mr. R. M. Dawkins : 

Friday, Mar. 25. — Dr. G. P. Byzantinos : 

Mr, E. S. Forster : 


Recent Work of the School. 

A Journey in Karpathos 

Ueber die Zeit der Attischen Fluchtafeln. 

Outlying Sites near Palaikastro. 

A Grave in Euboia. 

The Influence of Latin upon contem- 
porary Greek Orthography and Pronun- 
ciation, as illustrated by Inscriptions 
and Papyri. 

A new Attic Decree. 

The Pottery of Palaikastro. 

^ hvdOrjimTLKOV rw ^ AcrKXrjTTLio dvdyXvcjiOV. 

Gytheion. 


Publications. — The results of the four years of excavation in Melos have 
now been published in a fine quarto volume entitled Excavations at Fhylakopi^ pro- 
duced at the expense of the Society for Promotion of Hellenic Studies. The 
Committee desire to express their gratitude to the Council of the Hellenic Society 
and in particular to Mr. G. F. Hill, whose editorial labours have been unusually 
heavy. 

In like manner the Committee and the School at large are deeply indebted 
to Mr. Cecil Smith for his indefatigable zeal in editing the Anni/al, The recent 
volume surpasses its predecessors not only in size but in the varied interest of its 
contents and in the excellence of its illustrations. 

The Penrose Memorial Library. — The most important event of the year 
has been the building of the Penrose Memorial Library. It will be remembered 
that in last year’s report the scheme was announced of perpetuating the memory 
of the late Mr. Penrose by the erection of a new Library bearing his honoured 
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name. We are to-day able to announce its approximate completion. The new 
Library will afford ample space for the growth and orderly classification of the 
books and also for our Open Meetings. In dealing with the questions that arose 
the Director had the benefit of consultations with Dr. Dorpfeid, who was so good 
as to put at his disposal the plans and accounts relating to the building of the new 
German Library. 

Preliminary work was begun on Monday, March 14 (March i, old style), and on 
March 16 Lady Evans performed the ceremony of turning the first sod, afterwards 
making an eloquent speech. The other speakers were Sir Francis Elliot, H.B.IM.'s 
Minister at Athens, Sir John Evans, Dr. Dorpfeid, and Mr. Bikelas, who repre- 
sented the Greek Archaeological Society in the absence of Mr. Kavvadias. 

The Architect, Mr. Comyn, arrived on March 21 and at once began to prepare the 
working drawings. These were finished on April 21 and furnished the basis for a 
detailed agreement with the Contractors, signed on May 3. 

The walls of the Library were built in May and completed in August, and 
should be dry enough for the reception of book-shelves and books about December. 

As soon as tl’ie scheme for the ]\Iemorial became known in Athens, the 
Athenian Archaeological Society offered, through ]\'Ir, Kavvadias, to present to the 
Library a bust of Mr. Penrose, to be executed by a well-known Greek sculptor. It 
need not be said that this offer, accompanied as it was by cordial expressions of 
regard and admiration for ISIr. Penrose on the part of Greek archaeologists, was 
gratefully accepted. 

Acknowledg’ments, etc. — Acknowledgment has already been made of the 
kindness the School has met with from friends both old and new, in the course of 
this report. There remain one or two names for special mention. 

By the promotion to the Embassies, first at Madrid and subsequently at Rome, 
of Sir Edwin Egerton, G.C.M.G., British Minister at Athens since 1S92, the School 
has been deprived of the counsels and support of a valued and powerful friend. 
Sir Edwin has always shewn a most generous interest in the welfare of the School ; 
and the kind hospitality which he and Lady Egerton have extended to all its 
members must remain among our most pleasant memories of Athens. 

We have been fortunate in the appointment as his successor of another old 
friend of the School, Sir Francis Elliot, K.C.B., who was Secretan' of Legation for 
some years during Professor Ernest Gardner’s Directorship. Both Sir Francis and 
Lady Elliot have already shewn that their goodwill towards the School has been 
in no way diminished by their long absence. 

Another friend and neighbour, M. Th. Plomolle, has left Athens to take up the 
control of the art- collections of the Louvre. During the fifteen years for which he has 
been Director of the French School, Ivl Homolle has won universal respect, and 
much genuine feeling was manifested at a farewell luncheon given in his lionour by 
his Athenian friends. Prominent politicians of all parties, professors of the Uni- 
versity, and native and foreign archaeologists were present to the number of 
seventy ; the Director and IMr. Tod represented the British School. 
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Among those who have presented books during the past year are the Cam- 
bridge University Press, the University of Upsala, the Hydrographic Department 
of the Admiralty, the Trustees of the British Museum, the Hellenic Society, the 
Bollandist Society, the Greek Archaeological Society, and Messrs. C. Buis, S. P. 
Cockerell, A. Cordelias, C. C. Edgar, S. Eitrem, E. S. Forster, F. W. Flasluck, P. 
D. Kalogeropoulos, R. G. Kent, John Murray, P. Negris, I. D. Patsourakos, C. 
Watzinger, and A. Wilhelm. Special thanks are due to Prof. George Aitchison, 
R.A., for two folio volumes of Choisy, JO Art de Batir chez les Romains^ to Mr. J. D. 
Bourchier, whose gift of the Encyclopaedia Britan?iica reached us in October last, 
and to M. Choisy, Avho has most generously offered to present to the School such 
of his works as it does not already possess, as a souvenir of his recent visit to 
England to receive the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Finance. — The appended accounts shew that the total expenditure of the 
year has exceeded the total receipts by about ;3^72, whereas last year resulted in a 
final surplus of £324. 10s, gd. The difference, however, is less unsatisfactory than 
it appears. Last year the Committee reported the receipt from the late Lord 
LeightoiTs sisters of a special donation of ;j^i54 i6.r. 6d., which they proposed to 
devote to the building of the Penrose Memorial Library. It was this donation 
which enabled them this year to make a grant of ;^2oo to the building, so that the 
increase of last year’s receipts and this yeaPs expenditure may fairly be set against 
one another. By a generous grant of ;]^5o the Goldsmiths’ Company shew that 
they believe the School to be an instrument of scientific research worthy of their 
support. 

The expenditure on the new number of the Annual has again been heavy, but 
the Committee remark with satisfaction a large and growing increase in the sales,, 
which bid fair to recoup in time a material portion of this heavy outlay. 

Turning to the future, the Committee cannot contemplate without anxiety the 
prospect of very considerable expenditure in the near future on two items — the 
furnishing, heating and lighting of the new Library, and the printing of the 
Catalogue to the Museum at Sparta. The first alone will probably cost some 
^^500; and they have again to appeal to the generosity of the public to enable 
them to carry out work which they are assured will materially contribute to the 
usefulness and reputation of the School 


In moving the adoption of the Report, the Chairman dwelt on the importance 
of the researches and discoveries of the excavator. Some people felt a certain 
impatience of the details of this research, but he was sure that the knowledge thus 
gained was all-important for the right understanding of ancient literature and art, 
and that the student could not appreciate their full meaning until he realised the 
actual conditions which produced them. The work of the British School had 
assisted in the revolution which had been effected in our ideas of ancient Greece. 
We know now that Greek art was not the result of a sudden impulse from within, 
but that for a long period prior to classical times there had existed a high state of 
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civilisation in Crete, and that the people whom we knew as Greeks had inherited a 
great deal from their predecessors in and about the Aegean Sea. He congratulated 
the School on the good work it had done. 

Sir John Evans seconded the adoption of the Report, which was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Bosanquet then gave an interesting account of the work of 
the past year, which he illustrated by diagrams and lantern-slides. 

On the motion of Mr. H. Avvdry, seconded by Mr. W. Loring, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously: — “That the retiring members of the Com- 
mittee, Prof. P. Gardner, Prof. E. Gardner, and Dr. 'Wald.stein, be re-elected, 
and Mr. Vi-ncent Yorke be elected a member of the Committee ; that Dr. 
Leaf be re-elected Hon. Treasurer; that Mr. Baker-Penoyre be re-elected 
Secretary; and that Sir Frederick PollociT and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse be 
elected auditors for the coming year.^’ 

On the motion of Prof. Reid, seconded by Mr. H. Seeuohm, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Auditors. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman , moved by Prof. S. H. Butcher and 
seconded by Mr. Macmillan, the meeting terminated. 
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THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

1903-1904. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON ACCOUNT OF REVENUE 
AND EXCAVATIONS, 


4TH October, 1903, to 4TH October, 1904. 




SI 

d. 

Subscriptions received or due during 



the year ..... 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Oovernment Grant .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Interest on Investment to 5th July . 

57 

3 

9 

Interest on Deposit to 30th June 

5 

iS 

3 

Sale of Annual .... 

73 

19 

3 

Special Donations for Excavations . 

401 

I 

0 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

House Maintenance, year 
to JMidsiunmer 1904 . . . 29 iS 8 

Hostel Maintenance, year 
to Midsummer 1904 . 82 18 ii 

Less Students’ Fees . 62 17 10 

20 I I 


Director’s Stipend, one year to Mid- 
summer 1904 .... 

Publication of Annual 
Printing, Postage, and Stationery 
Assistant Secretary’s Salary, and 
Sundries ..... 
Studentships — 

Miss Welsh . . . 50 o o 

Mr. Heaton Comyn .100 o o 
IMr. Currelly . . 40 o o 

Mr. Dawkins . . 100 o o 


Excavations, Expenditure, Crete 
Do. Do. Cyzicus . 

Balance, being, excess of Receipts 
over Expenditure 


500 o o 

354 IS « 

21 o 6 
27 I 7 


290 0 o 

553 2 II 

2 18 o 

140 O IC 


;CD 93 S 19 3 


;^D 93 S 19 3 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT, 

4TH October, 1903, to 4TH October, 1904. 


£ s. d. 

Donations, as per list . . . 99 8 o 

Balance, being excess of Expenditure 

over Receipts . . . . 21 1 15 10 


£31^ 3 



£ 

i'. 

d 

Library .... 

. lOI 

12 

0 

Furnishing . . . , 

9 

II 

10 

Penrose Memorial Fund . 

. 200 

0 

0 


^£■31 1 

3 

10 



Income and Expenditure. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE FUND. 

£ s. d. ^ 

Balance from last Account . . 53 i6 S j Balance carried forward , 


£ •?. d 
53 16 8 


BALANCE ACCOUNT, 4TH October, 1904. 


Byzantine xVrchitecture Fund as per 
Account above . ► . . 

Subscriptions paid in advance . 
Balance, representing the 
funds of the School 
other than the property 
in land and building, 
furniture and library, £ s. d, 
as per last account . 2,750 17 5 
Balance of Receipts and 
Expenditure on Re- 
venue and Excavations 
Account for the year 
as above . . . 140 o 10 


Lcss^ Capital as above 


3 16 S 


DO 

5 2 


2,890 18 3 

2II 15 10 


-2,679 


5 


^2,738 I I 


£ •?. 

Investment — India 3% Stock, at par . 2,000 o o 
Deposit Account at Bank . . 600 o o 

A -f- d. 

Ca.sh at Bank, as Pa.ss 

Book . . . 238 I I 

ZtM’x Cheque not pre- 
sented . . , ICO o o 

138 I I 


2,73^5 


Examined and found correct. 

Edwix Waterhouse, F.C.A. 


24/// Ociobc 7 % 1904. 
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DONATIONS-1 903-1 904. 


d. 

The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths 50 o o 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 21 o o 

■Cornford, F. M 10 o o 

Elliot, Sir F. E. H 500 

Mocatta, F. D 500 

Townshend, Brian 3 30 

Wroth, Warwick 5 50 


;£99 8 o 

SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR EXCAVATION. 


Cretan Exploration Fund 400 o o 

Bonney, Rev. T. G i i o 


I o 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS-1903-1904. 


£ S. d. 

The University of Oxford 100 o o 

The University of Cambridge 100 o o 

The Hellenic Society 100 o o 

The Society of Antiquaries 5 5 o 

Brasenose College, Oxford 500 

Christ Church, Oxford . 20 o o 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford 500 

Magdalen College, Oxford 10 o o 

King^s College, Cambridge 10 o o 

McGill University, Montreal 5 5 o 

£ s. d. I 

Acland, Henry Dyke . . i i o Burnett, J.J i i o 

Agnew, Sir W 220 Burnham, Lord . . , . 500 

Aitchison, G i i o Bury, Prof, J, B i i o 

Allbutt, Prof. I I o Butcher, Dr. S. H. . . . 220 

Alma Tadema, Sir L. . . 220 Buxton, H. E r o o 

Anderson, J. R i i o Campbell, Prof. L. . . . i i o 

Anson, Sir W. R. . . . 10 o o Carrington, J, B 500 

Ashby, Thomas .... i i o Carlisle, Miss i i o 

Austen Leigh, E. C. . , . i i o Carr, Rev. A. i i o 

Austen Leigh, R. A. . . . i i o Carr, H. Wildon .... r i o 

Awdry, H i i o Caton, R. i i o 

Bailey, J. C 500 Chawner, W 220 

Barrington, Mrs. l^iissell i t o Christie, J 100 

Barlow, Sir T i i o Clark, C. R 100 

Blomfield, R 220 Clausen, A. C 220 

Bodington, Dr. N. . . . 100 Clissold, PI 100 

Bosanquet, C. B. P. . . . i i o Colchester, Lord .... 500 

Bosanquet, R. C i i o Cole, A. C 220 

Boyle, Miss F 100 Compton, Rev. W. C. , . i r o 

Brinton, H r i o Connal, W i i o 

Brook, E. W i 00 

Brooke, Rev. Stopford . . i i o Carried forward ^^436 7 o 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1903-1904 {continued). 


Brought forward , 

£ 

436 

7 

d 

0 

Corbett, V 

I 

0 

0 

Cruse, D. A 

I 

0 

0 

Curtis, Miss 

I 

0 

0 

Cust, Miss A. M 

I 

I 

0 

Dabis, Miss . . . > . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Dalton, Rev. H. A. . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Davey, Rt. Hon. Lord . 

5 

0 

0 

Davidson, H. O. D. , . . 

I 

I 

0 

Devenish, W. H 

I 

0 

0 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A. 

I 

I 

0 

Douglas- Pennant, Hon. A. 

I 

I 

0 

Dyer, Louis 

I 

0 

0 

Earl, A. G 

I 

I 

0 

Egerton, Rt. Hon. Earl , 

10 

TO 

0 

Elliot, Sir F. E. H. . . . 

I 

0 

0 

Elliot, Rev. F. R 

Eumorfopoulos, N. . . . 

I 

r 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Evans, A. J 

10 

0 

0 

Evans. Sir J. , • .... 

5 

0 

0 

Fletcher, H. M, .... 

I 

I 

c 

Fort, J. A 

I 

0 

0 

Fowler, W. W 

I 

I 

0 

Freshfield, D. W. . . . 

TO 

0 

0 

Frisch, E. S 

I 

0 

0 

Fry, Sir E 

I 

I 

0 

Furneaux, L. R 

I 

0 

0 

Gardiner, E. Norman . , 

I 

0 

0 

Gardner, Prof. Percy . . 

2 

2 

0 

Giveen, Rev. R. L. . . , 

I 

I 

0 

Goldsmith, Dr. .... - 

I 

I 

0 

Gooch, G. P 

I 

I 

0 

Graham, E 

I 

I 

0 

Griffiths, F. M 

I 

I 

0 

Haigh, A. E. 

I 

0 

0 

Handcock, W 

I 

I 

0 

Harvey, H. P 

I 

I 

0 

Hawes, Miss 

I 

I 

0 

Hay, C.A 

5 

5 

0 

Pleberden, C. B 

2 

2 

0 

Henderson, A. E. ... 

I 

0 

0 

Hill, G. F 

I 

I 

0 

Hodgkin, J. E 

2 

2 

0 

Hodgkin, Miss Violet . . 

I 

I 

0 

Hodgkin, Thomas . . . 

10 

0 

0 

Hogarth, D. G. . . . . . 

I 

I 

0 

Hooper, G. N 

I 

I 

0 

Hunt, W. Holman . . . 
Hutton, Miss C. A. . . . 

i 

I 

0 

1 

I 

0 

Impey, E 

i 

I 

0 

James, Rev. S. R. ... 

2 

0 

0 

Kelly, C. A 

I 

I 

0 

Kenyon, F. G 

I 

I 

0 

Keser, Dr 

I 

I 

0 


£ s. d. 

L. J. E r o o 

Lascelles, B. P 100 

Leaf, Herbert 5 5 o 

Leaf, Walter 50 o o 

Lewis, Mrs. A. S 2 2 o 

Lingen, Lord 220 

Livesay, W 100 

Lloyd, Miss ...... 110 

Lorimer, Miss H. L. . . i 00 

Loring, W 500 

Loring, Miss i i o 

Lucas, Rev. A i i o 

Lunn, W. H . i 10 

Lynch, H.F 220 

Macan, R. W i i o 

MacLehose, James J. . . i i o 

Macmillan, G. A 50 o o 

Mansford, C. Jodrell , . i i o 

Marindin, G. E i r o 

Marshall, Miss A. M. C. . 100 

Mayor, R. J. G i i o 

Miller, Rev. A i i o 

IMinturn, Miss E. T. . . i i o 

Mitchell, Mrs. E. H. . . 220 

Mond, Ludwig ..... 100 o o 

Monro, D. B 3 3 o 

Morley, Lord i i o 

Morshcad, E. D. A. . . too 

Myers, E i i o 

Mylne, IMrs 220 

Newman, W. L 220 

N' . H. Shore i i o 

O « ■ . ■ TOO 

Oppe, A. P I I o 

Palli, Miss F. L i r o 

Paul, J. D I I o 

Paw son, A, H 220 

Pease, Mrs. J. W. ... 550 

Pearse, Rev, T. N. Hart- 

Smith I I o 

Pelham, Hon. Mrs. Arthur i i o 

Perry, W. C i i o 

Pesel, Miss Laura ... 100 

Pesel, Miss Louisa F. . . r i o 

Philliniore, Prof. J, S. . , i 1 o 

Pilkington, A. C i o o 

Pilkington, R. A 100 

Pollock, SirF. . . . . . i i o 

Poynter, Sir E. J 500 

Rawlinson, \V. G. ... i 10 

Reid, Dr i i o 

Rendall, Dr i i o 

Carried forward ;£S20 9 o 
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ANNUAL subscriptions— 1903-1904 {continued). 


£ 

Brought forward . S20 


Richards, H. P i 

Robb, Mrs i 

Roberts, Prof. W. Rhys . i 

Rotton, Sir J 2 

Sandys, Dr. 5 

Scott-Moncrieffe, Sir C. . i 

Seaman, Owen i 

Searle, G. von U i 

Seebohm, Hugh .... i 

Shove, Miss E i 

Smith, R. A. H. Bickford i 

Stannus, Hugh i 

Stewart, Mrs. H. F. . . i 

Stogdon, Rev. E i 

Tancock, Rev. C. C. . . i 

Teale, J. Pridgen .... i 

Thompson, F. E r 

Thompson, Sir H. . . . 5 

Thursfield, J. R i 


Received during the year 
Paid in advance last year 


Less Paid in advance at date 


s. d, £ s. d, 

9 o Tod, M. N 100 

I o Tozer, Rev. H. F 10 o o 

1 o Tuckett, F. F i o a 

r o Take, Miss i i o- 

2 o Vaughan, E. L 100 

0 o Verrall, Dr i i o 

1 o Vince, J, H. ..... . 100 

I o Ward, Dr. A. W i o o- 

I o Ward, John 100 

I o Waldstein, C i i o 

I o Warre, Rev. E i i o 

I o Warren, T. H i i o- 

I o Weber, Sir FI i i o 

I o Wedgwood, G 220 

I o Wells, J I I O' 

I o Wernher, Julius .... 25 00 

I o Wilson, R. D. . . . . . i 10 

I o 

o o Total .... ;^9oo 17 o- 

j o 


898 17 o* 
720 

905 19 o 
520 

£<)oo 17 o 



LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Note. Under No. V. of the Rules and Regulations, ‘^the following 
shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

(1) Donors of ;£'io and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of £i and upwards during the period 

of their subscription.” 

In making out the following list, donations of less than ;^io have been 
regarded as aggregate annual subscriptions of £1, and are spread over 
a corresponding number of years. 

The Treasurer would be glad to be informed of any changes of 
address or errors in this list, which is made up to June 6th, 1905. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The University of Oxford. 

The University of Cambridge. 

The McGill University, Montreal. 

The Society for the Promotion of Heli.enic Studies, 22, Albemarle Street, W. 

The Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, Piccadilly. 

The Society of Dilettanti (per E. H. Pember, Esq., K.C., 32, Great George Street, S.W.) 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

King’s College, Cambridge. 
i\tAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford. 

Newnham College, Cambridge. 

L’ Association de Lectures Piiilologk^htes, Valentin 44, Lausanne. 

The Royal Institu'ir of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W. 

The Greek Play Committee (per J. W. Clark, Esq., Scroop House), Cambridge. 

The Worshipful Company of Clothworkers, Mincing Lane, E.C. 

The Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 

The Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds. 


Abercrombie, J., Esq., IvLD., 23, Upper Wimpole 
Street, W. 

Acland, Henry Dyke, Esq., Lamorva, Falmouth. 

Adam, J. , Esq., Litt.D., Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Agg-Gardner, J. T., Esq., IM.P.. Carlton Club, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 

Agnew, Sir William, Bari., ii. Great Stanhope 
Street, I‘ark Lane. 

Aitchison, G., Esq., R.A., 150, Harley Street, W. 

Alexander, W. C., Esq., 24, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Alma Tadema, Sir L., K.A., 34, Grove End 
Road, N.W. 

Allbutt, Prof. T. Cliftbrd, F.R.S., St. Rhade- 
guncls, Cambridge. 


f Ander.son, J. R., Esq., Lairbeck, Keswick 
i Anson, Sir W. R, , Bart., M. P., All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Ashby, Thos., Esq., c/o J. R, Adams, Esq., 66, 
Cannon .St. E.C. 

Austen- Leigh, E. C., Esq., Eton College. 

Austen- Leigh, R.A., Esep, 5, New Street Square, 
E.C. 

Avebury, The Right Hon. Lord, Iligh Elms, 
Farnborough, R.S O. 

Awdry, IL, Esq., Wellington College, Woking- 
ham. 

Bailey, J. C. , Esq., 20, Egertun Gardens, S.W. 

I Baker, Herbert, Esq., Castle Co. Buildings, 
Capetown. 


S 
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Balfour, The Right Hon. G. W., M.P., Local 
Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 

Barbour, Mr.s., Bon.skeid, Pitlochry, N.B. 

Barlow, Sir T., Bart., iM.D., 10, Wimpolc St., W, 

Barrington, Mrs. Russell, 4, Melbury Road, W. 

Bather, Rev. A. G. , Sunnyside, Winchester. 

Bell, Miss Spencer, i, Devonshire Place, W. 

Bernays, A. Evan, Esq., 3, Priory Road, Kew, 

Bickford-Smith, A. H., Esq., 29, Ladbroke 
Gardens, W. 

Billson, Charles J. E.sq., The Wayside, Oadby, 
Leicestershire, 

Blomfield, R., Esq., A.R.A., Hawkshead House, 
Hatfield, Herts. 

Bodinglon, Prof. N., Principal of the University 
of Leeds. 

Bosanquet, C. B, P. , Esq., Rock Hall, Aln- 
wick. 

Bosanqiiet, R. C., Esq., British School, Athens. 

Boyle, Miss, 7S, Drayton Gardens, S.W. 

Branch, C. C. Esq., 67, Chester Square, S.W. 

Brassey, The Right Pion. Lord, 4, Great George 
Street, S.W. 

Bray, George, Esq., Belmont, llcadinglcy, Leeds. 

Brinton, Iluhert, Esq., Eton College. 

Brooke, The Rev. Stopford, r, Manchester Sq.,W. 

Brooks, E. W., Esq., 2S, Great Ormond Street, 
W.C. 
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93. Re-admitted 1893—94. 
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J L. My res, 

R. J. G. Mayor, 

R. Carr Bosanquet, 


J, M. Cheetham, 

E. R. Bevan, 

A. F. Findlay, 

T. Duncan, 

J. E. Brooks, . 

H. Awdry, 

Duncan Mackenzie, 

Archi4!)ald Paterson, 
Charles R. R. Clark, 

C. C. Edgar, 


F. R. Earp, 

F. A. C. Morrison, 

H. HAVest, 

Miss C. A. Hutton, 
Pieter Rodeck, 

J. G. C* Anderson, 

J. \V. Crowfoot, 


W. W. Reid, 


Student and Lecturer of Christ Church, and late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1892 — 93. Re- 
admitted 1893 — 945 ^^94 — 95 Craven Fellow. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Examiner in the 
Board of Education. Admitted 1892 — 93. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Assistant Director of the School, 
1899—1900. Director since 1900. Admitted 1892 — 93. 
Re-admitted as Craven University Student 1894 — 95, 

1895 — gCo, and 1896— 97. 

Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship. 1892 — 93. 

New College, Oxford. Admitted 1893 — 94. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Admitted 1894 — 95. 

Sent out from Aberdeen by the Church of Scotland. Admitted 
1894—95. 

St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1894 — 95. Re- 
admitted as Associate 1896 — 97. 

New College, Oxford. Assistant Master at Wellington 
College. Admitted 1894-95. 

Universities of Edinburgh and Vienna. Admitted 1895 — 6; 
Re-admitted 1896 — 97, 1897 — 98 and 1S9S — 99. 

University of Edinburgh. Admitted t 895 — 96. 

Appointed 1895 — 96, and re-appointed 1896 — 97, by the 
Managing Committee to an Architectural Studentship. 

Oriel College, Oxford. English Member of the Cataloguing- 
Committee, Ghizeh Museum. Admitted 1895 — 96, and 
re-admitted 1896 — 97 (as Craven University Fellow), 
1897 — 98 and 1898 — 99. 

Late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896 — 97 

Jesus College, Cambridge. Admitted (as Prendergast Greek 
Student) 1896 — 97. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896 — 97. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1896—97. 

Architect to Arab Monuments Committee, Cairo. Admitted 

1896 — 97 as Travelling Student and Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Academy. 

Late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Lecturer of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Admitted (as Craven University 
Fellow) 1S96— 97. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. Education Department, Cairo. 
Formerly Lecturer in Classics, Mason College, Birmingham. 
Admitted, on appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1896 
— 97. Re-admitted 1897 — 98. 

Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Admitted, as 
holder of Blackie Travelling Scholarship, 1896 — 97. 

Owen Jones Student of Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Admitted 1897—98. Re-admitted 1898—99, 1901 — 02, and 
1902—03. 


A. E. Henderson, 
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W. A. Curtis, 

A. J. Spiisbury, 

E. B. Hoare, 

J. C. Lawson, 

C. D, Edmonds, 

J. H. Marshall, 

Clement Gutch, 

F. B. Welch, 

T. D. Atkinson, 

J. K. Fotheringham, 

J. H. Hopkinson, 

S. C. Kaines-Smith, 

Miss O. C. Kohler, 

D. Theodore Fyfc, 

K. T. Frost, 

R. D. Wells, 

J. ft. Baker- Penoyre, 


Heriot Scholar of Edinburgh University. Admitted 1897 — 98. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98, on appointment 
to the Oxford Studentship. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Admitted 1897 — 98, as Archi- 
tectural Student. 

Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Admitted as Craven University Student, 1898 — 99. Re- 
admitted 1899 — 1900. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Assistant Master at Elstree 
School. Admitted as Prendergast Student, 1898 — 99. 

King’s College, Cambridge. Director-General of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. Admitted, 1898 — 99, Re-admitted 
as Prendergast Student 1900 — 01 

King’s College, Cambridge. Lecturer at Girton College. 
Admitted, 1898 — 99. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Assistant Ivlaster at Pocklington 
School. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 1898 — 99. 
Re-admitted 1899 — 1900. 

Secretary of Cambridge Antiquarian Society. Admitted as 
Architectural Student, 1898 — 99, 

Merton and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to Oxford Studentship, 1 898 — 99. 

University College, Oxford. Lecturer in Greek, University of 
Birmingham. Admitted as Craven University Fellow, 
1899 — 1900 and 1900 — 01. 

Magdalene College, Cambridge. Admitted 1899 — 1900, on 
appointment to Cambridge Studentship. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Admitted 1S99 — 1900. 

Admitted 1899 — 1900, on appointment to Architectural 
Studentship. Architect to the Cretan Exploration Fund. 

Brasenose College, Oxford. xA.dmitted on appointment to the 
Oxford Studentship, 1900—01. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted on appointment to 
the Architectural Studentship, 1900—01. 

Keble College, Oxford. Secretary and Libi*arian of the 
Society for Promoting Hellenic Studies. Secretary to the 
British Schools in Athens and Rome. Admitted 1900 — 01. 


Marcus N. Tod, 


F. W. Hasluck, 


C. Heaton Corny n, 

Miss H. L. Lorimer, 

Baroness E. Rosenorn- 
Lehn, 


Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Craven University 
Fellow ; Assistant-Director of tJie School Admitted on 
appointment to “ Senior Studentship,” 1901-02. 

Fellow of Kisig’s College,-. Ci-yibiidge. Admitted on appoint- 
ment to t'ao.ilrii!,-*.- Siucivv. -o’l). 1901 — 02. Re-admitted 
1902—03. 

F.R.LB.A. Admitted on appointment to the Architectural 
Studentship, 1901 — 02. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Girton College, Cambridge. Classical Tutor of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Admitted as Pfeifier Travelling Student, 
1901 — 02. 

Royal Holloway College, and University College, London. 
Admitted 1901 — 02. 
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A. P. Oppcj 

W. L. PL Duckworth, 

C. T. Currelly, 

R. McG. DaAvkins, 

E. S. Forster, 

A. J. B. Wace, 

E. W, Webster, 

J. F. Fulton, 


New College, Oxford. Lecturer in Greek at St. Andrew's- 
University. Admitted 1901 — 02. 

Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. University Lecturer in 
Physical Anthropology. Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Victoria College, Toronto. Assistant to Professor Flinders 
Petrie, under the Egypt Exploration Fund. Admitted 
1902—03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Craven Travelliirg 
Student. Admitted 1902 — 03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Bishop FrazePs Scholar, Oriel College, Oxford. Admitted on 
appointment to the Oxford Studentship, 1902 — 03. Re- 
admitted 1903-04. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Prendergast 
Student. Admitted 1902—03. Re-admitted 1903-04. 

Taylorian Scholar in German. Fellow of Wadham College,, 
Oxford. Admitted 1902 — 03. 

Soane Student. Admitted 1902 — 03. 


E. F. Reynolds, 

O. B. Caspari, 

J. L. Stokes, 

Miss M, K. Welsh, 


Admitted 1902—03. 

Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. University 
Scholar in German. Admitted 1903-04. 

Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Admitted 1903-04. 
Newnham College, Cambridge. Holder of the IMarion Ken- 
nedy Scholarship. Admitted 1903-04. 


ASSOCIATES OF THE SCHOOL. 


Professor J. B. Bury, 

Rev. A. H. Cruickshank, 
Arthur J. Evans, L.L.D., 
F.R.S. 

Ambrose Poynter, 

J. E. Brooks, 

J. L. Myres, 

Professor E. A. Gardner, 

Dr. A. van Millingen, J 
M.A., D.D., j 

Miss Louisa Pesel) 


Trinity College, Cambridge. Admitted 1895 — 96. 

The College, Winchester. Admitted 1895 — 96. 

Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Admitted 
1895—96. 

Admitted 1 896—97. 

A former Student of the School. Admitted 1896 — 97. 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; a former Student of the 
School. Admitted 1896 — 97. 

Formerly Director of the School. Admitted 1897 — 98. 
Professor of History, Robert College, Constantinople. 
Directress of the Royal Hellenic School of Needlework. 
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METHODS OF WORK AND TEACHING. 

Extracted from a 7 'ecent report of the present Director to the Planaglng Committee. 

Under an ideal system most students would spend two, some three, seasons in 
Greece, devoting the first year to general stndles^ the second to some special subject. 

During the first year a man need not lose sight of his special subject, but in 
most cases it would pay him to adopt something like the following programme : 

[August and] September. In Berlin (Alunich, Dresden) to become fimiliar with 
spoken German and so be able to profit by some of the 3 or 4 courses of 
lectures given by the Secretaries of German and Austrian Institutes. 

October. Arrive in Greece. Face the difficulties of language and travelling. See 
Olympia, Delphi, Mycenae, Epidaurus, the Heraeum near Argos, before the 
rains begin in November. 

About November 15. Settle down in Hostel for 3 or 4 months of steady work on 
sites and in Museums, attending some o[ the half-dozen available courses of 
lectures, and making frequent short excursions into the country, by train, 
bicycle, carriage, or on mule-back. A bicycle is invaluable. 

This residence in the Hostel, with occasional absences for a few nights in 
the country, should last until the beginning or middle of March according to 
the season. 

Afarchy April. Travel, study ancient sites. 

If possible join one of the island-cruises to which Professor Gardner and 
Profe.ssor Dorpfeld have hospitably admitted students in the past. 

Afay^ fnne. Begin to concentrate attention on special work : e.g. a man may assist 
in excavations, with a view to working upon the results during the coming year 
and excavating with more or less complete control or independence in his 
second summer : or he may explore a given district in Greece or .Asia Minor, 
an island or group of islands : or he may work his way homewards through a' 
number of Museums in Italy, Austria and Germany : or attend Alan's summer- 
cour.se of lectures at Pompeii and afterwards spend some months in Rome and 
the cooler Etruscan cities. In the latter case he will do well to attach himself 
to the British School at Rome (Palazzo Gdescalchi), where a library is being 
formed and advice and information may be obtained. 

For the it is impossible to formulate a definite scheme. It should 

be devoted almost entirely to special work in a narrower field. 

The course here suggested must be modified in different ways to suit each case. 
There will always be men who, like most of the French students, are already 
specialists in some branch of classical learning and only seek fresh material for 
research. On the other hand there will be others who wish to see something of 
all sides of ancient life, to visit sites and battle fields, illuminating and colouring 
their past reading and fitting themselves for general classical teaching : but have 
no time for minute archaeological studies. 

It is evident that in each year the methods and matter of the teaching at the 
School must be adapted to the requirements of the students. Students from 
English universities will never have the love of formal lectures which distinguishes 
those from America, and where the .numbers are small it will often be better to 
teach, as Dr. Wolters has been in the habit of doing, by means of informal visits tp 
sites and Museiim.s. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 

OF THE 

BRITISH S CHOOL AT ATHENS. 

OBJECTS OF THE SCHOOL. 

I. The first aim of the School shall be to promote the study of Greek archoeology in' all its 
departments. Among these shall be (i) the study of Greek art and architecture in their remains of 
every period ; (ii) the study of inscriptions ; (iii) the exploration of ancient sites ; (iv) the tracing 
of ancient roads and routes of Iraflic. 

II. Besides being a School of Archeology, it shall be also, in the most comprehensive sense, 
a School of Classical Studies. Every period of the Greek language and literature, from the earliest 
age to the present day, shall be considered as coming within the province of the School. 

III. The School shall also be a centre at which information can be obtained and books 
consulted by British travellers in Greece. 

IV. For the.se purposes a Library shall be formed, and maintained, of archteological and other 
suitable books, including maps, plans, and photographs, 

THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

V. The following shall be considered as Subscribers to the School : — 

( 1 ) Donors of lO and upwards. 

(2) Annual Subscribers of and upwards during the period of their subscription. 

VL A corporate body sub.scribing not less than ^50 a year, for a term of years, shall, during 

that term, have the right to nominate a member of the Managing Committee. 

VII. A meeting of Sub.scribers shall be held in October of each year, at which each Subscriber 
shall have one vote. A subscribing corporate body may send a representative. At this meeting a 
report from the Managing Committee shall be presented, including a financial statement and 
selections from the reports of the Director and Students for the season. At this meeting shall also 
be annually elected or re-elected the Treasurer and the Secretary of the School, two Auditors, and 
four members of the Managing Committee, in place of those retiring, under Rule XIII. (3). 

VI II. Special meetings of Subscribers may, if necessary, be summoned by the Managing 
Committee. 

IX. Sub.scribers shall be entitled to receive a copy of any reports that may be published by 
the School, to use the Library, and to attend the public meetings of the School, whenever they may 
be in Athens. 

THE TRUSTEES. 

X. The property of the School shall be vested in three Trustees, who shall be appointed for 
life, except as hereinafter provided. Vacancies in the number of Trustees shall be filled np at the 
annual meeting of the Subscribers. 

XL In the event of a Trustee becoming unfit, or incapable of acting, he may be removed from 
his office by a majority of three-fourths of those present at a special meeting of Subscribers 
.summoned by the Nlanaging Committee for that purpose, and another Trustee shall by the same 
majority be appointed in his place. 

XII. In the event of the death or resignation of a Trustee occurring between two annual meet- 
ings, the Alanaging Committee shall have the power of nominating another Trustee to act in his 
place until the next annual meeting. 

THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 

XIII. The Managing Committee shall consist of the following ; — 

(1) The Trustees of the School. 

(2) The Treasurer and Secretary of the School. 

(3) Twelve Members elected by the Subscribers at the annual meetings. Of these, 

four .shall retire in each year, at first by lot, afterwards by rotation. Members 
retiring are eligible for re-election. 

(4) The members nominated by corporate bodies under Rule VL 

XIV. The Committee shall have control of all the affair.s of the School, and shall decide any 
dispute that may arise between the Director and Students. They shall have power to deprive any 
Student of the use of the school-building. 

XV. The Committee shall meet as a rule once in every two months; but the Secretary or 
Treasurer may, with the approval of two members of the Committee, summon a special meeting 
when necessary. 
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XVI. Due notice of every meeting shall be sent to each member of the Committee by a 
summons signed by the Secretary. Three members of the Committee shall be a quorum. 

XVII. In case of an equality of votes, the Chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

XVIII. In the event of vacar''* ■ ■■■■'; ' ■ ong the officers or on the Committee between 

the annual elections, they may be ^ ; up by the Committee until the next annual 

meeting. 

STUDENTS AND ASSOCIATES. 

XIX. The Students shall consist of the following : — 

(1) Holders of travelling feliowshijis, studentships, or scholarships at any University of 

the United Kingdom or of the British Colonies. 

(2) Travelling Students sent out by the Royal Academy, the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, or other similar bodies. 

(3) Other persons who shall satisfy the IManaging Committee that they are duly 

qualified to be admitted to the privileges of the School. 

No person shall be admitted as a Student who does not intend to reside at least three months in 
Greek lands. 

XX. Students attached to the School will be expected to pursue some definite course of study 
or research in a department of Hellenic studies, and to write in each season a report upon their 
work. Such reports shall be submitted to the Director, shall by him he forwarded to the Managing 
Committee, and may be published by the Committee if and as they think proper. 

XXI. Intending Students are required to apply to the Secretary. They will be regarded as 
Students from the date of their admission by the Committee to the 31st day of October next 
following; but any Student admitted between July ist and October 31st in any year shall continue 
to be regarded as a Student until October 31st of the following year, 

XXII. The Managing Committee may elect as Associates of the School any persons actively 
engaged in study or exploration in Greek lands ; and may also elect as honorary members such 
persons as they may from time to time think desirable. 

XXIII. Students, Associates, and honorary members, shall have a right to use the Library of 
the School, and to attend all lectures given in connexion with the School, free of charge. 

XXIV. Students shall be expected to reside in the Hostel provided for them, except wfith the 
.sanction of the Managing Committee. Priority of claim to accommoflation in the Hostel shall be 
determined by the Committee. 

THE DIRECTOR. 

XXV. The Director shall be appointed by the jManaging Committee, on terms which shall be 
agreed upon at the time, for a period of not more than thiee years, lie shall be eligible for 
re-election. 

XXVI. He shall have possession of the school-building as a dwelling-house ; but Students of 
the School shall have a right to the use of the Library at all reasonable times. 

XXVIL It shall be his duty (i) to guide and assist the studies of Students and Associates of the 
School, affording them all the aid in his power, and also to see that reports are duly furnished by 
Students, in accordance with Rule XX., and placed in the hands of the Secretary before the end of 
June ; (2) to act as Editor of the School Annual. 

XXVIII. (a) Public Meetings of the School shall be held in Athens during the season, at 
which the Director and Students of the School shall read papers on some subject of study or 
research, and make reports on the work undertaken by the School, (d) The Director shall deliver 
lectures to Students of the School. At least six of such meetings and lectures shall be held in the 
course of each session. 

XXIX. He may at his discretion allow persons, not Students of the School, to use the Library 
and attend his lectures. 

XXX. He shall be resident at Athens from the beginning of November in each year to the end 
of the following June, but .shall be at liberty absent himself for short periods for purposes of 
exploration or. research. 

XXX I. x\t the end of each season he shall report to the Managing Committee — (i) on the 
studies pursued during the season by himself and by each Student ; (ii) on the .state of the School- 
premises and the repairs needed for them ; (iii) on the .state of the Library and the purchases 
of books, &c., which he may think desirable ; and (iv) on any other matter affecting the interests of 
the School. 

XXXII. In case of misconduct the Director may be removed from his office by the Managing 
Committee by a majority of three-fijurths of those present at a meeting specially summoned for the 
purpose. Of such meeting at least a fortnight’s notice shall be given. 
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RULES FOR THE MACMILLAN HOSTEL. 

XXNIII. The Hostel shall be managed by the Students for the time being, subject to the 
control of the Director. 

XXXIV. The Director shall have power to exclude a Student from the Hostel in case of mis- 
conduct ; but such exclusion must be immediately reported to the Managing Committee. 

XXX^''. The Students shall, until further notice, pay a fixed charge of 20 drachmas (paper) a 
week for their rooms, this payment to include fire, lighting, and the necessary servants’ wages, 

XXXVL Associates of the School, merhbers of the Committee, and ex-directors, may be 
admitted to residence in the Hostel. Other persons, if seriously engaged in study or research, may 
be admitted by the Director at his discretion. But no person shall reside in the Hostel under this 
rule to the exclusion of any Student desiring admission. 

XXXVEI. The weekly charge for residents other than Students shall be 30 drachmas (paper) 
until further notice. 

XXXVIII. The Director shall draw up further rules for the internal management of the 
Hostel ; such rules to be subiecL to the approval of the ^Managing Committee. 

RULES FOR THE LIBRARY. 

XXXIX. The Director shall have power to make rules for the management of the Library, its 
use by Students, and the like ; such rules to be subject to the approval of the Managing Committee. 

PUBLICATION. 

XL. No publication whatever, respecting the work of the School, shall be made without the 
previous approval of the Committee. 

THE FINANCES. 

XLI. All money received on behrdf of the School beyond what is recpiired for current 
.e.xpenses shall be invested in the names and at the di.scretiun of the Trustees. 

XLII. The banking account of the School shall be plnced in the nnnies of the Treasurer and 
’Secretary, who .shall sign cheques jointly. 

XLIII. The first claim on the revenue of the School shall be the maintenance and repair of 
the' School-building, and the payment of rates, taxes, and insurance. 

XLIV. The second claim shall be the salary of the Director, as arranged between him and the 
Managing Committee. 

XLV. In case of there being a surplus, a sum shall be annually devoted to the maintenance 
of the Library of the School and to the publication of a report ; and a fund shall be formed from 
■which grants may be made for travelling and excavation. 

Revised y 1S99. 


MANAGING COMMITTEE, 1904—1905. 


Edwin Fkeshfield, Esq,, LL.D. 'j 

Sir Richard Jebe, Lilt.D., D.C.L., LL.D., IM.P. [- lynslees, 

George A. Macmiixan, Esq., D. Litt., Chairman, ] 

D. B. Monro, Esq., M.A., Provost of Oriel. Appointed by the University of Oxford. 
Professor J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. Appointed by the University of Cambridge. 

Sidney Colvin, Esq., M.A. Appointed by the Hellenic Society. 

Reginald Blomfield, E.sq., M.A., F-S-A.,") 

A.R.A. 

Arthlr j, Evans, Esq., LL.D., P'.R.S.' 

Professor Ernest Gardner, M.A. 


Appointed by the Subscribers. 


Professor Percy Gardner, Litt. D. 

Miss Jane E. Harrison, D.Litt., LL.D. 

D. G. Hogarth, Esq., M.A. 

R. J. G. Mayor, Esq., M.A. 

J. Lynton Mvres, Esq., M.A. 

Vincent Vorke, PIsq. 

Cecil IIarcourt Smith, Esq., LL.D. 

Professor J. S. Reid, Lilt.D, 

Professor Charles Waldstein, Litt.D. 

Walter Leaf, Es(^, Litt.D., Hon. Treasurer , 6, Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
John ff. Baker-Penoyre, I£sq., iVLA., Sccreiary^ 22, Albemarle Street, W. 


DIRECTOR, 1904 — 1905. 

R. Carr Bosanquet, Esq., M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assistant-Director.— M, N. Tod, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Oriel Co//ege, Oxford. 



Briti'gfi ^djooli at Etijcns. 


1'his School (founded in 1886) gives to British Students of Greek Archaeology 
and Art the opportunity of pursuing their researches in Greece itself, with command 
•of the means which the recent great advances of the science have rendered 
indispensable. 

Athens is now an archaeological centre of the first rank. The architecture of 
G-reece can nowhere else be studied to such advantage ; and the concentration in 
the Athenian museums of numerous and most important discoveries which have 
taken place on Greek soil in the last few years has made a personal knowledge 
of those museums in the highest degree desirable for Hellenic scholars. 

The student requires two auxiliaries when working in Athens. Firstly, the com- 
mand of an adequate library ; and secondly, the advice of a trained archaeologist, 
residing on the spot, and following the rapid advances of the science, due partly to 
new discovery and partly to the rearrangement of old materials. 

These advantages are now provided for French, German, Austrian, American, 
and British archaeologists, through the Schools which their nationalities have es- 
tablished. It is also by means of these Schools that many excavations on Greek 
soil have been carried out ; and those conducted in Cyprus, in the Peloponnese, 
in Melos and in Crete by the British School during the past sixteen Sessions are 
an encouraging proof of the work that may be done in the future if the School be 
adequately supported. 

Students are admitted free of charge. The principal conditions imposed 
are that they shall pursue some definite course of Hellenic study or research, 
residing for the purpose not less than three months in Greek lands, and that they 
shall at the end of the Session write a report of the work which they have done. 
Applications from intending students should be made to the Secretary, John ff. 
Baker-Penoyre, Esq., 22, Albemarle Street, W., who will also be happy to 
supply any further information. 

Donations or annual subscriptions to the School are greatly needed, and will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, Walter Leaf, Esq., 
6, Sussex Place, llegenfs Park, N.W. 


Maf 1905. 




INDEX. 


Abvdos, vases from, 23 

Agrimi, horns of, on clay tablets, 59 ; in va.se 
decoration, 207 ; used for bows, 59 
Alagonia, site of, 164 
‘Alexandrian’ art, 110; grotesques, I03 f. 

AKios yepotsVy 15 1 
Alphabet, Ionic, 117, 119 
Architectural design on fresco, 41 
’Avetpedpos, meaning of, 69, 73, 75 

^ApicTTLPdrjs, 75 
ApiarorroXtrevT-pSi 65} 75 

Arrows, deposit of, 3, 59, 61 ; on clay tablets, 
59 f- _ 

Asclepius, Triccaean, 177 ; wor.ship of, at 
Leuctra, 162 

Axe, double, in fresco, 43 ; on pottery, iS, 43, 
105 ; on columns, 43 

Baetyl wor.ship, 43, 147, 21S 
Baetylic, pilLir, 43 
Baaricdvtou, I09 
Bath, painted, 213 

Beads, glass paste, 215, 231 ; Uqjis lazuli, 5; 

steatite, 207 
Bidei, duties of, 74 
Birddieaded female figure, 215 
Boat, clay model of, 197 
Bow.s, horn, 59 

Bronze arrous, 59; Imttiui, 202; celt, 102; 
chisel, 102, 20S ; dagger, 198 ; ewer, 4, 155 ; 
handles, 59 ; knife, 1 02, 204 ; mirror, 5, 229 ; 
Haw, 5 ; sickles, 202 ; stiletto, 203 : tweeze’'s, 
202 ; vn.^e, 20S 
Bronze figurines, 105 ff. 

Biigelkannen, 204, 224, 225 
Bull, spotted, Alegaron of the, 45 
Burials, 4, 202, 227 f. 

CitLT, breccia, 215 ; bronze, 102 
Chariots, on clay sealings, 57 


Chests, wooden, 3, 59 
Choerus, Glen of the, 159, 163 f. 

Clay base, 224 

Clay model of boat, 197 

Clay sealings, 5, 55, 202 ; arrows on, 59 ; 
armed Godde.ss on, 2$ ; waterfowl on, 57 ; 
pelts on, 57 ; countermarks on, 60 ; shape of, 
6g 

Clay tablets, 3, 55, 56 ; pictorial designs on, 

57 ff. 

Columnar sanctuary on fresco, 41 
Conduits, water, 52, 54 
Crete, dialect of, 83 f. 

Cross patee as sign, 28 

Crown, fleitr-dc-iys^ 2 

Crystal cup, 212 ; plaque, 213 ; (piarlz, 202 

Cylinder, engraved, 215 

Ata.SeV^s, 73 f. 

Dialect, Doric in inscriptions, 72, 119 ; Cretan, 
S3f ; Laconian, 166, 169, 182, iSS 
Dionysos, cult of, at Gytbeion, 1S2 
Dioscuri, dedication to, iSS ; _^wor^hi[» cf, at 
Petdino.s, 162 

Doorways, Minoan construction of, 27, 34 fi ; 

stucco decoration of, 36 
Door socket, stone, 203 

Double axe, as a sign, 2S ; no columns, 43 j in 
fresco, 43 ; on vase.'., iS, 44, 205 
Double signs, 28 
Dove-Goddess, 220, 223 
Dove.s in clay, 219 
Doves, ritual signiii cation of, 220 
Dress, of Cretan Snake-Goddess and Vofaries, 
21S ; of Keftians, 156, 212 
Dyme, Spartan tribe of, 7(5 

Egypt, connexion of, with Crete, 5, 24, 157 
Egyptian vases at Knossos, 5, 24 f. 
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Eteocretan language, 115, 119, 120 
‘ Evil eye/ charms against the, 1 10 f. 

Faience, figures, 31 ; inlays, 27 ; ox, leg of, 31 
Figurines, bronze, 105 ff. ; terracotta, 112, 204, 
211, 212, 217 
‘ Fillers,^ 206, 214 
‘ Fireboxes,’ 204, 205 

Flowers, in frescoes, 45 ; in vase decoration, S, 
13, 193, 209, 21 1 

Frescoes, restoration of, 2 ; colour scheme of, 
41 ; designs of, 41, 43, 43 
Frieze, limestone, 39 

Gems, island, 151 f. 

Gerenia, site of, 163 
VixdXt, a winnowing fork, 96 
Goats, Cretan wild, 59, 207 
Goddess, on clay sealing, 2S, 223 ; on cylinder, 
215 

Gold foil, 31, 202 

Gypsum blocks, 29, 33, 54 ; door-jambs, 34 ; 
inlay on vases, 22 ; lining-slabs, 29, 315 ; piers, 
06 

II, replaces medial lo/a in Laconian dialect, 169, 

1 88 

Hair, arrangement of, 41, 212, 21S 

Hairpin, gold, 5 

Herin, M'hite marble, 163 

* I lellenistic * reliefs, 145 

Hoe, Eigyptian, 140 ff. 

Horns of A’grimi, 59, 207 
‘ Horns of Consecration,’ 41 ; in fresco, 41, 43 

Idomexeus, tomb of, 5 
Inheritance, law of, at Ivarpathos, 102 
Ino-Pasiphae, oracle of, itii, 173 
Ira, Homeric site of, 165 

Ivory stamp, 198; sceptre-ends (?), 230; statu- 
ettes, 215 
’icovocos* (popos, 79 

K AM ARES pottery, nt Knossus, 8 ; at Rousso- 
lakkos, 210; red paint, 209 
Karpathos, dialect of, 83 ff. ; law of inheritance 
in, 102 

Kaselles, Knossos, 36, 40, 45 
Keftiu, dress of, 156, 2x2 
JCernoi^ 220 f, ; cups attached to, 221 ; lamp in, 
221 ; covers of, 221 ; ritual use of, 221 
Knives, 102, 204 


Koiur), 1 19 

Kolophon, quota contributed to Attic tribute, 82 

Lamp, clay, 204, 21 1 ; steatite, 204; stone, 32, 
215 ; in Kernos^ 22 1 
Larnakes, shapes of, 227 
Larnax-burial, 225, 228 f. 

Lead, fragment of, 215 
Liknon, 144 f. 

Irilies, in vase decoration, 7 
Limestone, frieze, 39 ; pavement, 47 
Linear scrijit, 13 
Lion on clay sealing, 61 
Lion-guarded divinities, 28, 223 
Loom-weight, 202 

iMaCHaon, shrine of, at Gerenia, 164, 1 77 
Ma^/raAoy, 102 

IMasons’ marks, Knossus, 34 

Alasonry, ‘cyclopean,’ 5 ; ashlar, 208 ; Hellenic, 

16 1 ; polygonal, at Jannilza, 165 ; Roman, 

162 

‘ Melian’ vases, 31, 151 f., 195 
^lother-Goddess, cull of, in Crete, 222 f. 

Mules, used in ploughing, 133 
^Mullers, 202 

Mycenaean, belt, 150, 156; waist, 157, 212 
‘ Mycenaean ’ vases, at Knossos, S, 21 ; in 
Egypti.an fresco, 155 ; at Palaikastro 194, 
207, 20S, 22C 

Neouthic deposit, at Knossos, 2, 22, 24, 25 
jN'eolithic vases, 20, 22, 26, 48 
Nisyros, 102 

Obes, at Sparta, 75 f. 

Obsidian, fragment of, 202 

Oil jars, 40 ; vats, 36, 40 

Olive spray on fresco, 45 

Ox, leg of, in faience ; ear of, in steatite, 207 

Oxen, used in ploughing, 134 f. 

Ostrich egg, 202 

Papyrus design on vases, 229 

Pavement, limestone, 47 ; ironstone, 48 ; 

cement, 56, 62 ; stamped earth, 48 
Xlr}ko^ 6 pofiay 205 
Pharae, site of, 165 f. 

4»uxm, 205 

Pietographic script, 13, 57 f. 

Pillars, sacred, 220, 223; supporting liknon, 

144 
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Pillar-bases. 215 

l^ithoi, 3, 32, 47, 213; knobbed, 10, li ; in* 
scribed, 161 ; store, 36 
Plough, Egyptian, 127 ff. 

Porphyry, bowl of, 5 j imitation of, in fresco, 42 
Poseidon, Taenarian, 177 

Praesos, pinax from, 14S ; inscriptions from, 

115 f- 

Priest -Kings, iMinoan, 2, 43 

Red paint, Kamdres, 209 
Reliefs, 69 ; Hellenistic, 145 
Ring-dance, 219, 223, 224 ; representation 
on a ring, 224 
Roofs, clay, of houses, 205 
Rope paUern, (.m pithui, H 

2c(piof, in Attic Tribute Li>t, 102 
Saw, in tomb, 4 

Sealings, clay, with pictographic script, 3- 55 ; 

with pictorial designs, 2S, 57, 59, 207, 223 
Seal-stones, lentoid, 231 ; of green stone, 204; 

steatite, 202 
Sickle.s, Ijronze, 203 
Signs, compDimd, 2S ; ' branch,’' 28, 34 
Sledge, wooden, fiv»m Egypt, 1 39 
Snake-Goddess, shrine of, at Kno.sso.^, 26, 44 ; 

at PaUiikasto), 217 f. ; dres.s of, 218 f. 223 
Spartan trilx's, numljcr of, 75 ; nonienclatiire uf, 
76 

:^(patpuSi dual meaning of, 72 
Star, used as sign, 29 

Statue, Roman female portrait, ido ; of Nike, 
l6o ; terminal figure of Pan, 147 
Steatite head, 207 ; boul, 231 ; ear of o\, 207 ; 

mould, 215 ; prism-seal, 202 
vSione basin, 197 
Strainer, 209 
Swans on cylinder, 215 


Taurokathapsia on fresco, 41 
Terracotta figures, grotesque, loS, 112 f. ; at 
Palaikastro, 204, 211, 212, 217 
'Fhalamae, site of, 161 
Timl.»er staircase, 293 
'romb of Dioscuri, 163 

Tomb, royal, at Knossos, i, 5 ; chamber, 4 ; 
pit, 5 ; shafts. 5 ; at ra 'EA\7}vitcd, 196 f. , 
202 ; larnax, 227 f. 

Tree on engraved cylin<ler, 215 
d riton, on a vase, 151 ; an an island gem, 152 
Triton-Mli’ells, 197, 202 

V \sF. dec* ‘ration, architectonic, 5; geometrical, 
21, 52, 14S, 152, 19S, 220; floral, 8, 13, 193, 
200 ; luiman figLirt*, 140: munochrume, 6, 
21; polyclirome, 2, 6, 14, id, iS, 193, 2 Cof., 
21 1 ; “tendril’ pattern, 209; ‘ ripple' *](»., 209 ; 
rt»]>e do,, II 
Va^e handles, 202 

Vase shapes, 8, lO, 14, KjS, 200, 201, 202, 20d, 
210, 225 ; double. 224 ; i;e\v, 202, 2c6, 225 ; 
bsliiTiip/ 4; “ Vapliiu,’ 210 
Yase-^, bronze, 4. 155, 208; cggdiell, ll, 14, 
iS, 21 1 ; fuaile, imitating metal, 14; im- 
poitc<l. h'gyptian, 5 ; C’ycladic, 23 ; ‘ Median,’ 
31, 152 ; Rlieiieian, 150 f. 

Vat, *)il, 36, 40 
Votary in terracr.tta. 2lS 

Wall painting.-., Knossos, 2, 41, 43, 45 

Well of Seiieiio.^, 160 

Winnowing basket, 140 

Winnowing fan, 142 

Winnowing fork, 196 

Wooden lock, 102 

Zei'S Kar ai Barits , Woiship ot, I 7 ~ 
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